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LUTHER  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OE  AUTHORITY 
IN  RELIGION 

Part  II* 

Having  in  Part  I of  this  article  given  some  account  of 
the  development,  in  Luther’s  religious  experience  and  his 
career  as  a Reformer,  of  the  principle  of  the  supreme  nor- 
mative authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  shall  now  try 
to  indicate  the  main  features  of  his  teaching  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  this  authority. 

It  is  well  to  recall — indeed,  the  significance  of  the  fact 
cannot  be  overestimated— that  it  was  by  a singularly  deep 
and  rich  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
that  Luther  had  come  to  the  double  conviction  that  he  was 
himself  a saved  man,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Bible,  culminating  in  the  assurance  of  the  free  gift  of  eternal 
life  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  true  and  trust- 
worthy. In  this  experience  lay  the  germ  of  his  power  to 
refashion  the  religious  life  of  his  age.^  Inheriting  the 
medieval  ideas  concerning  the  relative  functions  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Church,  he  presently  found  himself 
constrained,  by  the  logic  of  his  spiritual  necessities,  to 
oppose  one  after  another  of  the  traditional  authorities  that 
kept  thwarting  his  advances  toward  full  evangelical  free- 
dom. One  of  the  greatest  conservatives  that  ever  lived, 

* For  Part  I,  see  this  Review,  October,  1917,  pp.  553-603. 

1 Preuss,  Die  Entivicklung  des  Schriftprinsips  bei  Luther  bis  zur 
Leipsiger  Disputation,  p.  6,  aptly  remarks : ‘Es  ist  der  Ausgangspunkt 
und  mit  ihm  das  ganze  weitere  Werden  des  Reformators  ein  religioser, 
kein  humanistischer,  ein  positiver,  kein  negativer,  ein  erlebter,  kein  er- 
dachter,  ein  errungener,  kein  iibernommener.”  On  the  importance  of 
interpreting  “the  whole  Luther”  in  the  light  of  his  formative  evan- 
gelical experience,  cf.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  iii*  p. 
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he  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  literally  driven  into  the 
successive  stages  of  his  development  as  a critic  and  reformer 
of  the  existing  order.’  First  of  all,  the  “pagan”  Aristotle 
and  his  too  devoted  champions,  the  Schoolmen,  were  re- 
jected : their  Pelagian  confidence  in  man’s  native  ability  and 
their  superficial  views  of  guilt  and  grace  flatly  contradicted 
the  hard-won  but  never  to  be  forgotten  results  of  the  strug- 
gle which  the  Augustinian  eremite  in  his  loneh*  cell  at  Erfurt 
had  made  to  “obtain  a gracious  God."  For  a time,  indeed, 
the  church  fathers  and  doctors  were  still  suffered  to  stand 
alongside  of  the  Scripture  as  a virtually  coordinate  author- 
ity: the  professor,  never  deeply  concerned  about  theoreti- 
cal matters  but  with  his  eye  fixed  on  practical  needs,  was 
content  with  the  privilege  of  repudiating  an  occasional 
opinion  of  the  ancient  worthies  that  could  not  square  with 
the  Pauline  exhortation,  “prove  all  things."®  The  contro- 
versy concerning  the  papal  indulgences  in  1517,  having 
bared  anew  the  root  principles  of  the  nascent  evangelical 
faith,  necessarily  raised  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
papal  authority.  As  against  Prierias  Luther  affirmed  that 
“the  pope  is  a man  and  can  err,”  and  that  a council  is  super- 
ior to  the  pontiff.  At  Augsburg,  confronting  Cajetan,  the 
accused  heretic  became  convinced  that  papal  decretals  have 
at  times  contained  errors.  And  finally  at  Leipzig,  in  1519, 
the  last  of  the  medieval  authorities  was  thrown  aside;  the 
renowned  Council  of  Constance  was  convicted  of  the  mis- 
take of  condemning  some  sentences  of  John  Huss  which,  be- 

- Cf.  his  own  confession,  EA  (the  Erlangen  edition  of  his  works) 
0pp.  var.  arg.  i,  p.  23:  “Haec  idea  tiarro,  optime  lector,  ut,  si  lecturus 
es  opuscula  mea,  mcmor  sis,  me  unum  fuisse  (ut  supra  diri)  ex  illis, 
qui  (ut  Augustinus  de  se  scribif)  scribendo  et  docendo  profecerint,  non 
ex  illis,  qui  de  tiihilo  repente  fiunt  summi,  cum  nihil  sint,  neque  operati, 
neque  ientati,  neque  expert!,  sed  ad  unum  intuitum  scripturae  totum 
spiritutn  eius  exhauriunt.” 

3 WA  (the  Weimar  edition  of  his  works)  i,  pp.  529  f.  (the  Protes- 
tation prefixed  to  the  Resolutions  "de  indulgentiarum  virtute”  1518). 
This  vacillating  attitude,  as  Kunze  well  says  (Glaubensregel,  Heilige 
Schrift  und  Taufbekenntnis,  p.  501),  shows  “wfie  naturwuchsig  und 
von  innen  heraus  das  Schriftprinzip  Luthers  geworden  ist.” 
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cause  they  were  truly  evangelical,  were  irrefutably  valid. 
The  Scriptures,  understood  in  the  light  of  his  own  Chris- 
tian experience,  had  become  for  Luther  the  sole  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  Having  once  firmly 
grasped  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  by  whose  grace 
he  had  felt  himself  apprehended  when  for  the  first  time  he 
obtained  “all  peace  and  joy  in  believing,”  he  learned  to  de- 
fend and  protect  himself  by  means  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
against  all  merely  human  authorities  and  traditions.* 

Useful  as  the  familiar  distinction  between  the  “material” 
and  the  “formal”  principles  of  the  Reformation  may  be, 
this  brief  review  of  Luther’s  development  will  serve  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  application  of  the  distinction  to  his  case 
requires  to  be  made  with  caution.  Unquestionably,  the 
starting  point  of  his  evangelical  experience  and  his  reforma- 
tory labors  is  to  be  found,  not  in  his  adoption  of  the  canon 
of  sacred  Scriptures  as  such,  but  in  his  acceptance,  by  faith, 
of  the  pardoning  grace  of  God  made  known  to  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  directly  by  the  Bible  but  rather  by  the 
Word  of  God  as  present  in  various  forms  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  day.  He  had  become  aware  of  the  essence,  at 
least,  of  the  true  faith,  before  he  realized  that  the  Scrip- 

* “Independently  of  the  new  ideas  of  his  age,  and  without  having 
received  from  them  any  directive  influences,  Luther’s  principle  of  the 
Scriptures  fashioned  itself  and  developed  in  a slowly  advancing  pro- 
cess. As  to  the  Scripture,  so  also  to  the  Roman  Church,  Luther  clung 
with  his  whole  heart.  The  conviction  that  he  was  raising  only  an  open 
academic  question  and  representing  the  cause  of  the  pope  himself ; the 
conviction  that  church  fathers.  Church,  and  Scripture  agreed;  as  also 
the  moderating  exhortation  of  his  friends,  and  his  conservative  dis- 
position intimidated  by  his  monastic  isolation  were  a retarding  influ- 
ence. But  when  he  had  once  entered  the  lists  and  his  opponents  kept 
driving  him  on,  then  as  a matter  of  course  it  was  not  his  inner  relation 
to  the  Scripture  that  was  changed.  For  his  personal  life  the  Scripture 
remained  what  it  had  been  before  1517.  But  Luther  was  compelled  to 
assert  his  basal  conviction  critically  against  the  remaining,  and  to  him 
also  still  valuable  authorities.  The  leading  spirits  of  the  earlier  oppo- 
sition now  became  welcome  allies  to  him,  without  his  identifying  him- 
self with  them.  Rather  did  he  go  beyond  them  and  criticize  them 
upon  the  basis  of  his  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Gospel.” — Scheel,  Luthers  Stellung  zur  heiligen  Schrift,  pp.  33  f. 
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ture  is  its  sole  source  and  norm.®  Doubtless,  it  would  be 
more  serviceable  in  this  connection  to  avail  ourselves  of 
another  principle — one  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return 
later — as  a more  exact  and  at  the  same  time  more  compre- 
hensive characterization  of  the  essence  of  Protestantism  as 
embodied  and  revealed  in  Luther’s  development — the  Testi- 
monium Spiritus  SanctiP 

At  any  rate,  it  is  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the  mere 
assertion  by  Luther. of  the  supieme  and  normative  influ- 
ence of  the  Scriptures  does  not  of  itself  suffice  to  indicate 
his  distinctive  views  concerning  the  nature  of  this  authority 
or  explain  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Reformation  which 
chiefly  by  his  use  of  the  Scriptures  he  inaugurated.  The 
emphasis  on  the  autoritas  solius  Scripturae  never  of  itself 

® Cf.  Part  I,  p.  563,  especially  n.  33 ; also  Loots,  Leitfaden  cum 
Studium  der  Dogmengeschichte,*  p.  741 ; and  Loots,  Luthers  Stellung 
2um  Mittelalter  und  cur  Neuzeit,  1907,  p.  9:  “Dass  er  an  vielen  Tradi- 
tionen  sich  stiess,  die  im  Mittelalter  sichere  Geltung  gehabt  hatten, 
war  nicht  die  Folge  davon,  dass  er  nur  an  die  Bibel  sich  hielt; 
umgekehrt  war’s : weil  seine  religiose  Erkenntnis  sich  an  manchen 
Traditionen  stiess,  ging  ihm  ein  Blick  datiir  aut,  dass  sie  nicht  schritt- 
gemass  waren.”  Dr.  J.  B.  Rust,  Modernism  and  the  Reformation, 
pp.  59  t.,  correctly  declares  that  “Luther’s  conviction  that  the  central 
point  ot  religion  is  the  relation  ot  the  heart  and  conscience  to  God, 
led,  without  any  search  theoretically  tor  it,  in  an  entirely  practical 
way,  to  the  material  principle  ot  the  Retormation,  Justification  by 
Faith.”  But  in  the  next  sentence  the  adverb  is  quite  misleading,  when 
he  says ; “Having  tound  this  higher  light  in  the  Word  ot  God,  he 
[Luther]  in  like  manner  unintentionally  [the  italics  are  ours]  . . . 
placed  the  authority  ot  Holy  Scripture  above  the  authority  ot  popes, 
councils,  and  universities,  and  thus  enunciated  the  formal  principle  of 
the  Reformation.”  There  certainly  was  no  want  ot  intention  in  those 
definitely  purposed  acts  ot  the  Retormer  that  revealed  his  conviction 
as  to  the  supreme  authority  ot  the  Scriptures,  when  once  the  subject 
matter  ot  the  Gospel  had — by  its  own  inherent  power — approved  itselt 
to  his  heart  and  mind. 

® Meanwhile  compare  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield,  “Calvin’s  Doctrine  ot  the 
Knowledge  ot  God,”  in  this  Review,  April,  1900,  p.  309:  “There  is 

embodied  in  this  [“the  testimony  ot  the  Holy  Spirit”]  the  true 
Protestant  principle,  superior  to  both  the  so-called  tormal  and  the  so- 
called  material  principles — both  ot  which  are  in  point  ot  tact  but 
corollaries  ot  it.  For  it  takes  the  soul  completely  and  torcibly  out  ot 
the  hands  ot  the  Church  and  trom  under  its  domination,  and  casts  it 
wholly  upon  the  grace  ot  God.” 
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led  beyond  medieval  Catholicism/  An  Erasmus  might 
even  have  a true  conception  of  the  central  place  of  Christ 
in  the  sacred  volume  and  yet  have  little  understanding  of 
the  very  root  out  of  which  the  evangelical  movement 
sprang.®  It  was  because  of  a fundamentally  different  in- 
terpretation of  the  message  of  the  Bible — due  to  his  ex- 
perience of  an  absolutely  gratuitous  salvation,  apart  from 
all  merits  and  doings  of  his  own — that  the  Reformer  be- 
came the  herald  of  a new  age.®  We  need,  therefore,  to  ex- 
amine his  teachings  concerning  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  ascertain  why  he  ascribed  to  them  a normative 
authority. 

His  statements  on  this  subject  are,  naturally  enough,  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and,  quite  as  naturally,  considering 
that  he  is  virtually  the  first  theologian  to  fashion  a doctrine 
of  the  Word  of  God,^®  they  are  rather  varied  and  at 
times,  as  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  He  has,  unfortunately,  given  us  no  connected 
and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  matter.  His  was  not 
the  gift  of  the  systematic  thinker.  His  works,  too,  are  for 
the  most  part  occasional  and  controversial  writings,  and 
the  emergencies  of  the  conflict  led  to  a frequent  shifting 
of  the  emphasis  from  one  factor  to  another  in  the  complex 
total. Moreover,  his  style,  though  prevailingly  clear  and 

^ Loots,  Leitfaden,  etc.,  p.  646 ; and  cf.  Part  I,  pp.  555  f. 

® Luther  early  saw  the  difference  between  the  prince  of  the  Human- 
ists and  himself.  See  his  letter  of  Oct.  19,  1516,  to  Spalatin,  and  that 
of  March  i,  1517,  to  John  Lang  (Enders,  Dr.  Martin  Luther’s  Brief- 
wechsel,  i,  pp.  68,  88). 

^ Loots,  Luthers  Stellung,  etc.,  p.  12,  characterizes  his  doctrine  of 
justification— the  beginnings  of  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
1513 — as  “eine  prinzipielle  Loslosung  der  Religion  von  jahrhunderte- 
langen  moralistischen,  mystischen  und  metaphysischen  Verkehrungen.” 
Cf.  Luther’s  statement  (EA  0pp.  var.  arg.  i,  p.  23)  ; "Ihi  [i.e.,  when 
he  knew  himself  “reborn,”  having  learned  the  true  meaning  of  Rom.  i : 
17]  continuo  alia  mihi  facies  totius  scripturae  apparuit.”  Cf.  Hering, 
Die  Mystik  Luthers,  p.  159. 

Seeberg,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte,  ii  (1898),  p.  267. 

EA  57,  p.  99;  “Meine  Theologie  hab  ich  nicht  gelernet  auf  einmal, 
sondern  ich  habe  immer  tiefer  und  tiefer  darnach  forschen  miissen. 
Da  haben  mich  meine  Anfechtung  en  zu  gebracht.” 
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forcible,  abounds  in  highly  figurative  terms,  that  are  hard 
to  define  as  to  their  exact  content,  and  likewise  in  onesided 
expressions  and  bold  exaggerations.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  not  only  two  generic  extremes  represented  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  Luther’s  views  concerning  the  Scriptures, — 
the  writers  who  persistently  read  into  his  statements  the 
fully  deyeloped  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  those  who  make  him  the  forerunner  and  champion 
of  the  Rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century, — but  likewise 
a long  array  of  less  widely  divergent  opinions  that  fairly 
fill  the  space  between  the  two  extremes.^' 

We  may  begin  our  synthetic  presentation  of  Luther's 
views  with  the  obvious  and  all  but  universally  admitted  re- 
mark, that  the  Reformer,  following  the  custom  of  the  me- 
dieval Church  and  of  his  own  opponents,  commonly  uses 
“Scripture”  and  “the  Word  of  God”  as  synonymous  and  in- 
terchangeable terms.  Each  in  turn  is  called  the  Lyciius 
lapis  by  which  all  opinions  are  to  be  tested.^®  As  Prof. 
Loofs  reminds  us,  the  pneumatic  or  allegorical  exegesis  in 
\ vogue  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  presupposes  the  equating 
of  the  two  expressions.**  The  Scripture  is  divinitus  per 
spiritum  sanctum  revelatad^  The  very  existence  of  the 

12  Cf.  Haug,  Die  Autoritat  der  hlg.  Schrift  und  die  Kritik.  Nach 
der  Schrift  und  den  Grundsdtzen  Luthers  dargestellt  (1891),  pp.  8, 
et  passim.  Scheel,  as  cited,  pp.  1-7,  gives  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
conflicting  interpretations  of  Luther,  so  far  as  our  theme  is  concerned, 
from  the  days  of  Wettstein  to  Kostlin  and  Hamack;  cf.  also  his  con- 
cluding summary,  pp.  74  ff.  Loofs,  Luthers  Stellung,  etc.,  p.  20,  n.  i, 
condemns  the  unhistorical  procedure  of  the  Protestant  rationalists,  some 
of  whom  even  reduced  Luther  to  a mere  “naturalist,”  and  contrasts 
therewith  the  opposite  course  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  of 
the  Enlightenment,  who  disparaged  Luther  in  favor  of  Erasmus.  On 
the  general  subject  of  the  changing  estimates  of  Luther  and  his  work, 
one  may  profitably  consult  H.  Stephen’s  monograph,  “Luther  in  den 
Wandlungen  seiner  Kirche,”  in  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  neueren 
Protestantismus,  i.  Heft  (1907). 

12  C/.  Briefe  (de  Wette),  vi,  424,  and  EA  0pp.  exeg.  3,  p.  219. 

11  See  his  Leitfaden,  etc.,^  p.  373,  note,  and  the  4th  edition,  p.  747,  n. 
I,  both  with  polemic  references  against  Harnack,  as  cited,  iii,*  p. 
745.  n. 

1®  EA  0pp.  exeg.  18,  p.  245. 
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Church  depends  upon  the  right  preaching  of  the  saving 
Word.  Only  with  those  who  acknowledge  that  the  writings 
of  the  evangelists  are  the  Word  of  God  will  Luther  hold 
debates ; all  others  deny  the  prima  principia  for  discussion.'® 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  not  difficult  to  detect 
differences  of  connotation  in  the  two  terms.  In  general, 
the  phrase,  “the  Word  of  God,”  is  often  used  to  put  an 
emphasis  on  the  distinctively  soteriological  elements  of  the 
divine  revelation;  while  “the  Scripture”  stresses  its  norma- 
tive influence.'^  On  occasion,  the  two  are  logically  distin- 
guised.'®  In  fact,  “the  Word”  is  both  a broader  and  a 
narrower  concept  than  “the  Scripture” : broader,  because  it 
is  not  confined  to  the  sacred  page,  but  may  come  to  us  in 
the  form  of  a hymn,  a prayer,  a sermon,  or  other  channels 
capable  of  conveying  religious  truth ; narrower,  because  the 
historically  given  canon  of  Scripture  conceivably  may  con- 
tain other  matter  than  “the  Word  of  God,” — a considera- 
tion to  be  determined  by  appropriate  methods  of  criticism.'® 

1®  On  this  whole  paragraph,  cf.  Kostlin,  Luthers  Theologiep  ii,  pp. 
8 f. ; Romberg,  Die  Lehre  Luther’s  von  der  heiligen  Schrift,  1868,  p.  5 ; 
and  Thimme,  “Luthers  Stellung  zur  Heiligen  Schrift,  ihrem  Wert  und 
ihrer  Autoritat,”  in  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  vii  (1896),  pp.  646  if . 
Ladd,  The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  ii,  p.  154,  following  Reuss 
{Gesckichte  der  heiligen  Schriften  N.T.,  ii,  p.  70),  declares:  “The 

identifying  of  Scripture  and  the  Word  of  God  may,  then,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a complete  departure  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther.” 
There  is  a sense,  as  will  presently  appear,  in  which  this  statement  is 
valid,  but  the  context  shows  that  Ladd  is  here  making  the  common 
mistake  of  confusing  Luther’s  views  of  the  extent  or  size  of  the  can- 
non with  his  views  concerning  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  Church,  pp.  304  ff.,  represents  the  early  Reformers  and  Pro- 
testant Creeds  as  basing  the  canonicity  of  a biblical  book  on  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thimme,  as  cited,  pp.  646  ff. ; Diestel,  Geschichte  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments in  der  christlichen  Kirche,  p.  233 : the  Word  of  God  is  “der 
Ausdruck  des  gdttlichen  Widens,  vor  allem  nach  seiner  religids  be- 
lebenden  Seite  hin.” 

^*WA  i,  p.  506,  11.  18  f.:  "quando  scripturam  sanctam  et  verbum  dei 
pervertunt.” 

Dorner,  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  i,  pp.  241,  247  f. ; Genn- 
rich,  Der  Kampf  um  die  Schrift,  etc.,  p.  5 ; Diestel,  as  cited,  p.  233 ; 
Lindsay,  A History  of  the  Reformation,  i,  pp.  461  ff. 
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In  its  original  essence  the  Word  is  the  Logos  Himself, 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.^®  He  becomes  manifest  in 
the  fulness  of  the  time  in  the  historic  Christ.  In  Him  God 
speaks,  but  the  Word  also  speaks  for  and  by  Himself — the 
highest  revelation  of  God,  a disclosure  not  simply  of  the 
divine  power  and  majesty  but  also  of  the  divine  love  and 
grace.^^  God  can  be  adequately  known  only  by  and  in  the 
historic  Christ,  especially  as  the  crucified. From  Him  as 
an  organic  centre  the  ever-living  Word  that  testifies  to  Him 
resounds  continually  through  the  world.  Indeed,  this  wit- 
nessing concerning  Christ  as  Savior  was  not  intended,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  scripturally  fixed  but  only  orally  pro- 
claimed.^^ And  even  now,  on  empirical  and  psychological 
grounds,  the  Word  spoken  is  likely  to  be  far  more  effective 
than  the  Word  read.^*  God  is  present  through  the  gracious 
power  of  His  Spirit  not  only  with  the  Scripture  but  also 
with  the  sermon.  The  true  preacher  must  be  able  to  say  of 
his  discourse : “that  has  God  Himself  said.  And  again,  I 
have  been  an  Apostle  and  prophet  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
sermon.”^®  As  Harnack  rightly  says : “When  he  calls  this 
core  [of  the  Scripture]  ‘the  Gospel  according  to  the  pure 
understanding,’  ‘the  genuine  Gospel,’  ‘the  genuine  Word  of 
God,’  ‘the  promissiones  dei,’  but  above  all  ‘Jesus  Chiist,’  all 
these  expressions  are  in  his  sense  identical.”^® 

Christ,  then,  is  the  centre  of  tjie  whole  body  of  the 

20  WA  iv,  p.  9,  11.  23  ff. ; iii,  p.  303,  11.  25  f.,  p.  262,  11.  6 ff. ; Kostlin, 
as  cited,  i,  p.  59;  DieckhofT,  Luthers  Lehre  in  Hirer  ersten  Gestalt,  pp. 

158  ff. 

21  Domer,  as  cited,  p.  248. 

22  WA  iv,  p.  153,  11.  27  f.,  and  cf.  Part  I,  pp.  565  for  additional  refer- 
ences to  the  sources. 

23  As  Kostlin,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  30,  shows,  this  idea  is  emphasized  by 
Luther  in  connection  with  his  distinction  between  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  law  and  the  New  Testament  as  the  higher  and  more  spiritual 
word  of  grace.  See  the  particularly  striking  passage  EA  102,  p.  388;  and 
cf.  Griitzmacher,  Wort  und  Geist,  pp.  26  ff. 

2*EA  52,  p.  379. 

25  EA  26,  p.  35.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that  the  preacher  is  setting 
forth  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Gospel ; cf.  Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  p.  28. 

2®  Lehrbuch,  etc.,  iii^  p.  828. 
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sacred  writings.  Luther’s  view  of  the  Bible,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  his  evangelical  understanding  of  its  contents, 
mirrors  the  depth  and  vigor  of  his  ideas  of  sin  and  redeem- 
ing  grace.  Everything  in  his  discussion  of  the  Word  is 
oriented  by  his  personal  experience  of  salvation.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God  in  the  sense  that  in  them  there  “is 
one  sort  of  divine  message  taught  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world. Not  that  they  contain  the  Word  equally  in 
all  their  parts : some  sections,  as  every  spiritually  enlight- 
ened reader  would  testify,  are  much  richer  in  their  evan- 
gelical content  than  others.  But  in  general,  “the  Holy  Spirit 
has  embodied  his  wisdom  and  counsel  and  all  mysteries  in 
the  Word  and  revealed  them  in  the  Scriptures.’’^* *  The 
Scriptures — to  adopt  one  of  Luther’s  homely  figures — are 
“the  swaddling  clothes  and  the  manger  in  which  Christ 
lies.’’^®  From  Him  they  derive  their  majesty  and  glory.*® 
All  Scripture  is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  Him.*^ 

27  EA  28,  p.  342  (“Von  Menschen-Lehre  zu  meiden,”  anno  1522). 

28  EA  51,  p.  98  (1534)- 

29  Ibid.,  0pp.  var.  arg.  7,  p.  77. 

*9  WA  i,  p.  362,  11.  18  f. : "Ergo  in  Christo^crucifixo  est  vera  Theologia 
et  cognitio  Dei."  Cf.  Seeberg,  as  cited,  ii,  pp.  286  f.  What  Seeberg 
says  at  the  conclusion  of  his  discussion  of  Luther’s  attitude  to  the 
Scripture  (p.'289),  “so  war  sie  ihm  doch  Autoritat  nur  als  das  ur- 
kraftige  und  urspriingliche  Zeugnis  von  Christo  und  seinem  Heil,’’ 
needs  correction ; for,  as  we  shall  see,  Luther  frequently,  especially  dur- 
ing the  controversies  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  fanatics,  used 
biblical  texts  as  dicta  probantia  with  reference  to  matters  lying  far 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  here  set  for  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme 
authority;  see  Scheel,  as  cited,  p.  70.  The  same  remark  applies, 
though  with  less  force,  to  Dorner’s  assertion  (History  of  Pirot.  Theology 
i,  p.  234),  “the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  do  not  seek  to  hold  men 
fast  by  themselves  alone,  but  point  them  to  the  living  Lord  Himself, 
of  whom  they  testify.  . . .”  The  positive  elements  in  both  statements 

are  valid;  the  negative  terms  unduly  restrict  the  authoritative  use 
which  Luther  made  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  those  cases  where — as  in 
matters  of  ancient  history  or  of  natural  science — it  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  a vital  connection  with  Christ  Himself  or  the  heart  of  His 
Gospel. 

87  “Luthers  Vorlesung  iiber  den  Romerbrief,”  ed.  Picker,  in  Anfdnge 
reforniatorischer  Bibelauslegung,  i,  p.  4,  11.  19  f.  (on  Rom.  i :3)  “Hie 
magnus  aperitur  introitus  in  sacre  Scripture  intelligentiam,  sc.  quod  tota 
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“This,”  says  he,  “is  indubitable,  that  the  whole  Scripture  is 
directed  toward  Christ” ; “Christ  is  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
and  all  histories  in  the  Scripture,  if  they  are  looked  at 
rightly,  point  to  Christ” ; “Christ  is  the  lord  of  the  Scrip- 
ture” ; “take  Christ  away  from  the  Scriptures,  what  more 
will  you  find  in  them?”®^ 

The  necessity  of  the  Scriptures  follows  from  their  con- 
tent. Christians  need  an  all-powerful  Word  on  which  to 
build  their  faith, and  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  adequate 
source  of  knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  pure  Christian- 
ity. There  is  but  one  thing  that  raises  or  lowers  the  Church 
— knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  sacrae  literae.^*  The 
Church  cannot  err,  if  it  teaches  the  divine  Word.®®  So 
important  is  an  accurate  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Bible  that  every  word  ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinized ; it 
may  prove  an  inexhaustible  fountain  for  those  seeking  the 
wholesome  doctrine.®®  Not  only  are  the  original  languages 

de  Christo  sit  intelligenda,  maxime  ubi  prophetica.”  We  have  already 
seen  how,  in  his  first  Lecture  on  the  Psalms,  he  gave  these,  following 
the  example  of  Faber  Stapulensis,  a prevailingly  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion ; cf.  Part  I,  pp.  566  ff.,  and  Kostlin,  as  cited,  i,  p.  43. 

32  Thimme,  op.  cit.,  p.  673.  Cf.  E.\  0pp.  var.  arg.,  4,  381 : “et  scrip- 
tura  est  non  contra,  sed  per  Christum  intelligenda,  ideo  vel  ad  eum 
referenda,  vel  pro  vera  scripiura  non  habenda.”  It  is  in  view  of  the 
many  similar  passages  emphasizing  the  revelation  of  divine  grace  in 
“the  historical  activity  of  the  historical  Christ”  that  Hamack  asserts 
{Lehrbuch,  etc.,  iii^,  p.  837,  n.  i),  “Das  ist  die  grdsste  Reform,  die 
Luther,  wie  fiir  den  Glauben  so  fiir  die  Theologie,  aufgerichtet  hat, 
dass  er  den  geschichtlichen  Christus  zum  einzigen  Erkenntnisprinzip 
Gottes  gemacht  hat.”  Doubtless,  for  Luther  Christ  was  the  highest 
principle  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  just  as  certainly  not  the  only 
one.  Not  only  in  the  early  period  of  his  mysticism,  but  in  his  later 
life  as  well,  he  regarded  nature  as  a legitimate  source  of  knowledge 
concerning  God : see  Hering,  Die  Mystik  Luthers,  p.  167 ; Gottschick, 
“Luthers  Theologie,”  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theol.  und  Kirche,  1914,  p.  24; 
Preuss,  as  cited,  pp.  26  ff. 

33  EA  32,  p.  151. 

3^  Enders,  as  cited,  ii.  p.  132,  11.  17  ff.  Cf.  WA  v,  p.  21,  11.  40  ff.;  p.  131, 
1.  26. 

35  EA  26,  p.  35. 

38  W.A.  iii,  p.  406,  11.  8 f. : “quodlibet  verbuni  Scripture  Dei  est  fons, 
quia  scaturit  aquas  inexhaustas  omnibus,  qui  sitiunt  doctrinam  salu- 
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of  the  sacred  text  well  worthy  of  study — they  are  the  scab- 
bards of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit®’' — but  the  very  order  of  the 
individual  words  is  to  be  duly  considered.®* *  The  Word  of 
God  can  establish  articles  of  the  faith,  and  no  one  else  can, 
not  even  an  angel.®®  Every  word  of  God  must  accord  with 
our  Scriptures.*®  It  was  particularly  against  the  impure  tra- 
ditions and  injurious  practices  and  teachings  of  the  papal 
Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  wild  sub- 
jectivism of  the  fanatics — to  Luther  both  parties  were  a 
species  of  “mere  enthusiasm”*® — that  the  necessity  of  a per- 
manent form  of  the  Word  in  its  purity  and  integrity  was 
emphasized.  Elsewhere,  however,  it  is  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  individual  Christian,  his  need  of  explicit 
guidance,  strength  with  respect  to  particular  temptations, 
comfort  amid  various  sorts  of  afflictions,  that  are  specially 


tarem.”  Cf.  ibid,,  iv,  p.  318!. : “Sed  omnis  locus  Scripture  est  infinite 
intelligentie." 

Ibid.,  XV,  p.  38. 

Ibid.,  iii,  p.  486,  11.  16  f. ; “Quoniam  omnia  verba  dei  sunt  in  pon- 
dere,  nuniero,  mensura.”  As  Scheel,  op.  cit.,  p.  21,  reminds  us,  there  is 
thus  a disturbing  element  of  uncertainty  introduced  into  Luther’s  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  Scripture  and  the  Word,  due  to  his  too  rigidly 
exact  equating  of  the  two  expressions,  even  to  the  extent  of  his  being 
willing  to  accept  on  scriptural  authority  "quod  certe  absurdissime  son- 
■aret,  si  in  legenda  aliqua  legeretur"  (WA  iv,  p.  639,  1.  24).  Doubtless, 
there  is  here  a marked  shifting  of  the  emphasis  put  in  the  earlier 
statements  on  the  central  and  supreme  significance  of  the  message 
of  grace  and  salvation  in  Christ.  But  the  two  views  are  not  neces- 
sarily incompatible,  and  as  yet,  therefore,  we  need  not  speak  of  a 
downright  contradiction  in  the  Reformer’s  statements. 

39  EA  25,  p.  119  (Schmalkaldische  Artikel). 

*9  C/.  the  celebrated  letter  to  Melanchthon  (Enders,  as  cited,  iii,  pp. 
272  f.)  from  the  Wartburg  Castle  at  the  time  of  the  disturbances 
caused  by  the  radicals  at  Wittenberg.  The  letter  does  not  unequivo- 
cally deny  the  possibility  of  a divine  call  to  a prophetic  office  equal  to 
that  of  the  biblical  seers;  but  Luther  was  certain  that  every  divinely 
given  message  would  have  to  accord  with  the  scriptural  revelation.  Cf. 
Preuss,  as  cited,  pp.  80,  too;  Kdstlin,  as  cited,  i,  pp.  404  f. ; Scheel,  as 
cited,  p.  39;  and  Thimme,  as  cited,  p.  662. 

Cf.  Dorner,  op.  cit.,  i,  pp.  245  ff.,  on  the  influence  of  the  double 
opposition  in  developing  Luther’s  teaching  concerning  the  “essential 
independence  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  respect  of  faith  and  the  Church.’’ 
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brought  to  view.*”  “The  two  Testaments,  indeed,  are  two 
wings  by  which  we  are  protected,  lest  as  we  fly  according  to 
the  bent  of  our  minds  we  fall  victims  to  birds  of  prey.”*® 
In  a word,  the  whole  Church,  as  well  as  every  member  of  it, 
should  yield  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Scripture.** 

We  come  a little  more  closely  to  the  heart  of  Luther’s 
teaching  concerning  the  Scripture,  when  we  inquire  concern- 
ing the  relation  which  he  posits  between  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  common  representation  of  the  matter  is  that  Luther 
affirms  that  the  Spirit  never  works  in  a saving  manner 
without  the  outer  Word.  And  this  certainly  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  Schmalcald  Articles : “It  is  firmly  to  be 

maintained,  that  God  gives  no  one  His  Spirit  or  grace 
except  through  or  with  the  antecedent  outer  Word,  that  we 
should  guard  ourselves  against  the  fanatics,  who  boast  they 
have  the  Spirit  Avithout  and  before  the  Word,  and  thus  judge 
the  Scripture  or  the  oral  Word.”*®  The  Spirit  comes  with 
and  through  the  Word  and  goes  no  further  than  such  Word 
goes.  One  metaphor  after  another  is  used  to  show  that  the 
^^’ord  is  merely  an  instrument  used  by  the.  Spirit  as  the 
causal  agent  in  operating  upon  the  heart;  “a  wagon,” 
“feet,”  “bridges,”  “path,”  “ladder,”  “pencil,”  “pipes,”  and 
the  like.*® 


*2  This  aspect  of  the  subject  is  well  presented  by  Thimme,  as  cited, 
pp.  647  f.,  662  f. 

*3WA  iv,  p.  68,  11.  33  ff.  Cf.  (ibid.,  p.  168,  11.  10  f.)  the  contrast  be- 
tween “dictis  et  scriptis  Apostolorum"  (though  alongside  of  these  we 
still — 1513-1515 — ^find  "et  doctorum  magnorum”)  and  “de  proprio  ca- 
pUe.” 

**Ibid.,  iii,  p.  261,  11.  13  ff.  (specifically  against  the  Heretici)  : “Ec- 
clesia  . . . captiva  in  auctoritatem  Scripture,  non  docens  nisi  verbum 
dei." 

^5  EA  25,  p.  138.  Cf.  ibid.,  63,  pp.  404  f.  Seeberg,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  267,  n.  2, 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  formulas  present  an  interesting 
parallel  to  those  concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a trace  of  the  Scotistic  theory  of  the  sacraments.  Cf.  Griitz- 
macher,  as  cited,  p.  13 : “Luther’s  Gottesbegriff  ist  von  dem  des  Duns 
Scotus  abhangig.’’ 

Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  p.  21,  n.  i. 
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But  on  the  other  hand, — and  herein  there  is  a real  con- 
tradictions in  Luther’s  statements, — the  Spirit  is  sometimes 
represented  as  working  upon  heart  and  conscience  without 
the  outer  Word.  This  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  his  early  works,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
various  types  of  mysticism.  Though  it  is  true,  as  Hering  re- 
minds us,^’^  that  Luther  remained  “untouched  by  that  fea- 
ture of  mysticism  which  transfers  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  Bible  into  the  soul  of  man,”  he  nevertheless  on  various 
occasions  came  to  the  brink  of  spiritualism.  From  the  dan- 
gers of  this  abyss  he  was  saved  chiefly  by  his  unusual  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  moral  inability,  or — to 
mention  the  cause  of  these  effects — by  his  thorough  accept- 
ance of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  He  has  nothing  in  common,  indeed, 
with  the  purely  naturalistic  and  pantheistic  mystic.^®  Never- 
theless, his  views  of  the  Word  are  tinged  by  his  own  “evan- 
gelical” mysticism.^®  There  is,  for  example,  the  familiar 
word  about  “secretly  whispering  into  the  soul”  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.®”  And  even  in  his  later  reformatory  career 
he  wrote : “No  one  can  rightly  understand  God  nor  God’s 
Word,  unless  he  has  it  from  the  Holy  Spirit  without 


As  cited,  p.  46. 

Ibid.,  p.  10. 

Ibid.,  pp.  10  f.,  23  f.,  43.  The  author  calls  attention  (p.  ii)  to  an 
additional  trait  in  Luther’s  inheritance  from  the  mystics — ^his  doctrine 
of  the  value  of  “quiescence”  or  "passivity”  as  a condition  of  the  soul 
for  the  reception  of  the  gifts  of  grace.  This  again  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  “Langeweile”  of  the  fanatics,  their  tedious  waiting 
for  a special  revelation  from  God.  'Hering,  as  cited,  p.  loi,  mentions 
also  the  willingness — in  its  morbid  developments,  though  not  in  itself, 
a frequent  pecularity  of  mystics — to  endure  suffering  as  a deserved 
judgment  of  God. 

5®  EA  37,  p.  393  (anno  1517).  The  passages  referred  to  by  Scheel, 
p.  41,  namely,  WA  ix,  p.  470,  xii,  531,  xv,  p.  686,  seem  less  to  the 
point.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  even  Scheel,  who  seeks  to 
make  the  most  of  the  “contradictions”  in  Luther’s  views  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, admits  that  there  is  never  any  question  of  receiving  an  unmedi- 
ated new  revelation  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  biblical  Word ; see 
his  remarks,  pp.  42,  22  f.,  39.  So,  too,  Hering,  as  cited,  p.  27. 
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means. If  any  one  is  hindered  by  the  use  of  the  outer 
means,  he  should  discard  them,  resting  in  the  assurance ; 
“So  will  the  true  bishop  Christ  Himself  feed  you  spiritually 
with  the  same  sacrament.”®^ 

But  in  the  main,  Luther  must  be  said  to  have  developed 
his  views  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  securing  the 
independence — and  with  this  also  the  necessity — of  the 
outer  Word  in  the  whole  soteriological  work  of  the  Spirit. 
Kostlin,  therefore,  is  not  quite  accurate,  in  saying  that 
Luther  (even  before  1517)  does  not  raise  the  question 
whether  God  may  not  also  speak  through  the  Holy  Spirit 
directly — without  any  mediation  through  the  Word — into 
the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  He  may  wish  to  reveal  and 
impart  Himself.®®  But  certainly  the  drift  in  Luther’s  state- 
ments is  all  the  other  way.  Indeed,  mention  is  made  of  a 
divine  decision  which  has  established  as  customary  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  through  the  Word  alone.  “For  God 
has  determined,”  he  says,  “that  no  one  shall  and  can  believe 
or  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  without  the  Gospel  as  it  is  orally 
[“miindlich”]  preached  or  taught,  as  experience  with  the  Jews 
and  heathens  proves.”®*  Adopting  Augustine’s  distinction 
of  the  inner  and  the  outer  Word,  Luther  at  first  conceived 
the  inner  Word  as  following  the  outer,  and  then,  with  ever 
increasing  clearness  and  fulness,  emphasized  the  gracious 
work  of  the  Spirit  as  the  real  cause  of  the  supernatural 
eflfects  produced  through  the  Word  as  the  instrument  of ' 


WA  vii,  p.  546,  11.  23!.  {anno.  1521).  Of  course,  with  reference  to 
the  original  recipients  of  the  divine  revelation,  the  unmediated  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  taken  as  quite  common ; cf.  Griitzmacher,  as  cited, 
p.  10,  n.  2,  and  the  passages  there  given. 

52  WA  vii,  p.  295.  Cf.  also  ibid.,  iii,  p.  372,  11.  13  ff.  on  the  “ecstatic 
theology,’’  and  p.  124,  11.  13  f.  (both  from  his  first  Lecture  on  the 
Psalms,  1513-1515).  And  cf.  Loofs,  as  cited,  p.  723,  and  p.  701,  n.  4, 
with  reference  to  WA  vi,  p.  122,  11.  4 ff.,  on  ecstatic  knowledge. 

53  As  cited,  ii,  p.  65.  Preuss,  as  cited  p.  12  agrees  with  Kostlin ; 
but  the  statements  in  Scheel  and  Griitzmacher,  though  they  clearly 
deal  with  exceptional  utterances  on  the  part  of  Luther,  are  not  to  be 
altogether  ignored. 

5^  EA  45,  p.  358. 
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this  activity:  “Now  that  God  has  let  His  holy  Gospel  go 
forth,  He  deals  with  us  in  two  ways ; at  one  time  outwardly, 
at  another  inwardly.  Outwardly,  He  deals  with  us  through 
the  oral  Word  of  the  Gospel  and  through  bodily  signs,  as, 
for  example,  baptism  and  the  sacrament.  Inwardly,  He 
deals  with  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  faith,  together 
with  other  gifts:  but  all  this  in  such  wise  and  regulation, 
that  the  outer  elements  [“Stucke”]  should  and  must  precede, 
and  the  inner  ones  come  after  and  through  the  outer;  so 
that  He  has  determined  to  give  the  inner  element  to  no  one 
without  the  outer  element.””  The  Spirit’s  power  is  vari- 
ously related  to  the  (outer)  Word,  the  prepositions  used 
being  “in,”  “with  and  through,”  “thereby  and  thereunder.”” 
It  need  only  be  added  in  this  connection,  however,  that 
Luther’s  views  are  different  in  two  important  respects  from 
those  of  some  of  his  followers  of  a later  day : on  the  one 
hand,  he  never  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  invariably  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
outer  Word;  and  on  the  other,  he  is  a stranger  to  the  idea, 
so  strongly  expressed  by  the  seventeenth  century  Lutherans, 
that  the  Spirit  is  continuously  immanent  and  intrinsic  in  the 
Word,  even  extra  usum.^''  Having  in  the  main  overcome 
his  Neo-Platonic  mysticism  by  the  time  of  his  Lectures 
on  Romans  (1513- 15 15),®®  he  was  already  so  thoroughly 


55  Ibid.,  29,  p.  208. 

Cf.  Seeberg,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  267. 

For  the  evidence,  see  Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  p.  15,  n.  2,  and  p.  31. 
Hering,  indeed  {op.  cit.  p.  45),  declares:  “Das  Grundthema  seiner 

Schriftauslegung : das  Wort  ist  Geist,  ist  von  dem  Zusatz  begleitet  zu 
denken,  dass  Geist  im  Wort  ist.”  But  apparently  Hering  is  here  re- 
ferring, correctly  enough,  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  “in”  the  Word 
during  His  life-giving  activity  (“Todtung  des  alten  und  Lebendig- 
machung  des  neuen  Menschen”)  through  the  Word.  Otto,  Die  An- 
schauung  vom  heiligen  Geist  bei  Luther,  1898,  especially  pp.  68  ff.,  goes 
quite  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  of  representing  Luther  as  teach- 
ing that  the  Word  without  the  Spirit  is  sufficient  for  saving  purposes. 
See  Walther,  Zur  Wertung  der  deutschen  Reformation,  p.  266  f.,  and 
Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  pp.  43-47,  for  some  needful  -strictures  on  Otto’s 
work. 

Ficker,  as  cited,  p.  Ixxxii  (against  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  etc.,  p.  692). 
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grounded  in  a sound  evangelicalism  by  the  time  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  German  mysticism  (early  in 
1516®®),  that  this  latter  influence  had  practically  nothing  to 
do  with  the  shaping  of  his  views  of  the  Scriptures.  Then 
with  increasing  frequency  and  force  he  emphasized  the 
person  and  work  of  the  historic  Christ  as  the  highest  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  God,  and  completely  surmounted  or 
altogether  avoided  the  dangers  of  subjectivism  by  his  in- 
tensely practical  doctrine  of  the  Word,  with  which  the 
believing  soul  becomes  vitally  connected,  and  likewise  of  the 
Scripture  which  embodies  the  Word.®®  The  Spirit — this 
becomes  the  usual  and  all  but  universal  mode  of  representa- 
tion— works  only  “in,”  “by,”  “under,”  “with,”  “through” 
the  Word;  but  His  power  is  not  intrinsic  in  the  Word  as  a 
permanent  presence  therein,  without  reference  to  the  use 
or  non-use  of  the  Word;  nor  does  the  Spirit’s  activity  in  the 
employment  of  the  Word  always  synchronize  eodem 
momento  with  the  influence  of  the  outer  Word  itself  upon 
the  believing  heart. 

But  the  most  important  question  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Word  is  still  unanswered:  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  as  exerted  “in,”  “with,” 
“through,”  “under,”  or  “by”  the  Word?  What  does  He 
accomplish  by  the  use  of  this  instrument?  In  particular, 
how,  by  His  operation,  does  the  Word  become  related  to  the 
faith  of  the  Christian? 

The  responses  to  these  and  other  closely  connected  ques- 
tions give  us  the  first  hints  of  our  characteristically  Protest- 
ant doctrine  of  “the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  No 
doubt  it  is  to  Calvin  that  the  immediate  and  general  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  among  the  Evangelicals  is  to  be 
traced,®^  but  as  it  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  field  of  the- 
ological construction  that  fruitful  reflection  follows  in  the 
wake  of  religious  experience,  so  here,  the  virtue  and  value 

Loots,  ibid.,  p.  701,  n.  2. 

Cf.  Loots,  as  cited,  p.  724,  especially  n.  i ; and  Preuss,  as  cited, 

p.  65. 

Cf.  the  article  by  Dr.  Warfield  already  reterred  to,  pp.  310  tf. 
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of  this  doctrine  were  understood  and  its  benefits  practically 
applied — especially  in  connection  with  the  apologetic  de- 
fenses of  the  new  Church  against  Roman  Catholicism — 
long  before  the  implications  of  the  teaching  were  clearly 
grasped  or  satisfactorily  systematized.  It  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  even  the  first  of  the  Reformers  should  have 
occasion  to  say  something  concerning  the  ground  of  his 
assurance  as  an  evangelical  Christian. 

Luther  had  come  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  his  final 
authority  because  in  his  own  experience  he  had  found  them 
true.®^  Taking  their  message  as  a whole — it  is  significant 
that  the  Reformers  commonly  speak  of  a verbum  Dei  rather 
than  verba  Dei — he  acquired  a conviction,  intuitive  and 
final,  that  God,  speaking  to  him  directly  from  the  sacred 
page,  was  infallibly  revealing  to  him  the  one  and  only  way 
of  salvation.®*  For  him  Scripture  thus  came  to  rest  for  its 
authority,  not  on  human  traditions  or  the  declaration  of  the 
Church,  but  on  its  own  self-evidencing  power.®*  The  Church, 

Among  the  earliest  proofs  are  the  following;  WA  iii,  p.  397,  1.  12 
{”est  Veritas'’) ; and  ibid.,  p.  454,  11.  25  f. : "/fa  Scriptura  est  vefiter, 
unde  oritur  veritas  divina  et  Ecclesia”  (1513-1515).  Cf.  Kostlin,  as 
cited,  ii,  pp.  4 ff.,  et  passim. 

Cf.  Dorner,  as  cited,  p.  231 ; “'The  grand  original  certainty,  on 
which  all  other  certainly  depends  is  the  justification  of  the  sinner 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  appropriated  by  faith;  this  is  only  expressed 
objectively,  when  it  is  said,  that  in  his  view  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  the 
original  certainty,  in  resignation  to  whom  faith  finds  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  knows  that  it  is  standing  in  the  truth.  It  thus  stands  fast,  that  for 
him  the  great  original  certainty  which  attests  all  other  truths,  as  it  is  not 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  so  also  is  not  the  authority  of  the  canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  handed  down  by  the  Church.  It  is  rather  the 
subject-matter  of  the  Word  of  God,  which,  however  different  may  be 
its  forms  of  expression,  is  able  to  attest  itself  to  the  hearts  of  men 
as  the  Word  of  God  by  itself  and  its  divine  power.  As  Luther  himself 
did  not  arrive  at  faith  and  the  assurance  of  salvation  by  the  direct 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  on  account  of  their  authority,  he 
could  not  assign  to  the  formal  authority  of  the  canon  the  position, 
that  it  is  first  of  all  to  be  believed,  but  it  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Christian  evangel,  which  captivates  him,  as  a lively  need  for  it  was 
awakened  in  him,  and  whose  self-evidencing  power  he  experiences, 
after  he  confidingly  entrusted  himself  to  it.” 

Augustine’s  confession,  “ego  vero  evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me 
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as  we  saw  at  the  Leipzig  Disputation,  cannot  give  a book — 
the  specific  instance  was  that  of  II  Maccabees®® — more  au- 
thority than  it  has  in  itself,  and  even  a council  “cannot 
make  Scripture  out  of  that  which  by  its  nature  is  not 
Scripture,  just  as  the  Church  was  not  able  to  make  the 
Gospels,  even  though  it  approved  the  Gospels.”  The  inde- 
feasible certitude  of  the  Christian  as  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Word  comes  from  God  Himself.®®  “You  must  by  yourself,” 
says  Luther,  “feel  Christ  Himself  in  your  heart  and  un- 
shakeably  experience  that  it  is  God’s  Word,  though  all  the 
world  should  fight  against  it.”®^  And  with  special  reference 
to  John  XV : 26  ff.,  Luther  in  a sermon  on  Ascension  Day 

catholicae  ecclesiae  commoveret  auctoritas,”  occasioned  Luther  a great 
deal  of  difficulty.  Again  and  again  he  wrestles  with  it;  cf.  Thimme,  as 
cited,  pp.  649  ff.  But  finally  he  rejects  it,  so  far  at  least  as  its  his- 
torically correct  interpretation  is  concerned,  with  the  remark  (EA  28,  p. 
340)  : “Dazu  muss  St.  Augustinus  nicht  also  verstanden  werden,  als 

wollt  er  sonst  dem  Evangelio  nicht  glauben,  ihn  bewegt  denn  das 
Ansehen  ganzer  Christenheit.  Denn  das  ware  falsch  und  unchristlich. 
Es  muss  ein  iglicher  allein  darumb  glauben,  dass  es  Gottes  Wort  ist, 
und  dass  er  inwendig  befinde,  dass  es  Wahrheit  sei,  ob  schon  ein  Engel 
vom  Himmel  und  alle  Welt  dawider  predigt.”  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  i, 
p.  243  f . ; Scheel,  as  cited,  pp.  35  ff.  Compare  what  is  said  shortly  after 
the  above  passage  {ibid.,  p.  341)  : “Und  wo  dieser  Verstand  in  St. 

Augustini  Spruch  nicht  ist,  da  ists  besser  den  Spruch  verleugnet;  denn 
er  ist  wider  die  Schrift  und  Geist,  und  alle  Erfahrung,  wo  er  jenen 
Verstand  behalt.” 

Cf.  Part  I,  p.  600. 

E.A  132,  p.  230;  “du  musst  selber  beschliessen,  es  gilt  dir  deinen 
Hals,  es  gilt  dir  dein  Leben.  Darumb  muss  dirs  Gott  ins  Herz  sagen: 
das  ist  Gottes  Wort;  sonst  ist  es  ungeschlossen.”  Cf.  Rabaud,  Histoire 
de  la  doctrine  de  I’inspiration  des  saintes  £,critures,  etc.  p.  33-  *'ft  [the 
Bible]  is  for  him  truly  a religious  axiom,  a postulate  of  the  faith,  and 
not  a dogma  or  a theory;  it  is  revealed  to  his  believing  soul  inde- 
pendently of  all  intellectual  activity.  Accordingly  Luther,  trusting  in 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  operates  through  the  Scripture, 
does  not  stay  to  prove  its  authority,  nor  to  establish  it  didactically;  it 
imposes  itself ; a systematic  presentation  is  not  necessary.  ...  It  seemed 
idle  to  Luther,  one  might  say,  to  try  to  establish  by  argument  what  to 
his  eyes  was  evident.  He  does  not  try,  then,  to  prove  the  authority  of 
the  Bible;  he  affirms  it  often  in  burning  words,  by  fits  and  starts,  in 
vehement  passages,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  proceeds  in  the  way  of  a formal 
demonstration.” 

EA  28,  p.  298. 
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speaks  at  length  of  the  convincing,  convicting,  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  the  carnal 
heart  comes  to  the  assurance  of  its  acceptance  with  God.*® 
The  Word  cannot  come  into  the  heart  at  all  except  through 
the  activity  of  the  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  it  is  true,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  there  can  be  no  faith  or  grace  without  the 
Word,  it  is  equally  true,  on  the  other,  that  these  gifts  can- 
not be  imparted  except  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit. 
God  allows  the  Word  to  go  forth  openly,  that  every  one 
may  hear  it ; but  that  any  one  should  inwardly  experience  it 
in  the  heart,  this  is  the  result  of  faith  and  is  a secret  work 
of  Christ.®*  Where  this  work  is  being  done,  one  has  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  due  to  a divine  influence.'^®  “We  should  hold 
fast  to  that  teaching  and  preaching  for  which  we  have  both 
sure  Scripture  and  also  experience.  These  should  be  two 
witnesses  and,  as  it  were,  two  touchstones  of  the  true 
teaching. 

Doubtless,  there  is  in  this  coordination  or  at  least  correla- 
tion of  Scripture  and  experience  a renewed  danger  of  sub- 
jectivism; but  the  peril  is  overcome  by  the  assurance  that  it 
is  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit  who  speaks  through  the  Word 
and  who  leads  the  believing  heart  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Indeed,  the  seeming  disharmony  of  these  two  ideas 

Ibid.,  12®,  pp.  251  ff. 

®®WA  xii,  p.  631.  Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  pp.  12  f.,  justly  remarks 
that  while  Luther  does  not  cancel  the  outer  activity  of  God  by  means 
of  the  Word,  he  really  secures  no  adequate  explanation  for  such  activity 
in  connection  with  his  doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Calvin’s 
treatment  of  the  matter  is  more  thorough  and  satisfactory;  see  War- 
field,  as  cited,  pp.  275  ff. 

'’■®  EA  II®,  p.  205;  “Du  musst  wissen  und  empfinden,  dass  solches 
Gott  in  dir  wirke.”  Cf.  Gottschick,  as  cited,  pp.  20  f.,  for  additional 
references  to  the  sources. 

EA  51,  p.  103.  And  compare  the  noble  dictum  (WA  v,  p.  107,  11. 
14  ff.)  : “Experience  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  words  of 
God,  as  we  have  often  said.  For  they  are  not  simply  to  be  said  and 
known,  but  also  lived  and  experienced  [“gelebt  und  empf unden”]’’.  Cf. 
Otto,  as  cited,  p.  81  f.  Nagel,  Zwingli’s  Stellung  zur  Schrift,  pp.  13  ff., 
emphasizes  that  for  Zwingli,  quite  as  much  as  for  Luther,  the  religious 
experience  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  basal  fact  deter- 
mining the  view  concerning  their  authority. 
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is  completely  removed  by  the  further  statement  that  the 
Spirit  is  Himself  the  giver  of  the  faith  by  which  alone  the 
Scriptures  can  be  apprehended.'^^  We  have,  therefore,  the 
double  postulate  underlying  Luther’s  view  of  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit:  that  there  is  a real  objective  ground  for  the 
divinity  and  consequent  authority  of  the  Scripture  in  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that  this  same 
Spirit  now  dwells  in  the  community  of  believers — those 
whom  He  has  Himself  regenerated — as  their  teacher  and 
guide.  The  Word  and  faith  are  correlative  but  by  no  means 
coordinate  powers : the  Word,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit, 
creates  faith  as  the  organ  for  the  reception  of  the  Word; 
faith  thus  becoming  in  turn  the  condition  for  the  efficacious 
application  by  the  Spirit  of  the  saving  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

It  was  largely,  indeed,  by  this  closeness  of  the  relation 

Gottschick,  as  cited,  p.  20 ; Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  pp.  32  ff.  Dr. 
Warfield,  loc.  cit.  pp.  264  f.,  brings  out  sharply  the  fact  that  with 
Calvin  the  doctrine  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  “no  isolated 
doctrine  . . . standing  out  of  relation  with  the  other  doctrines  of  his 
system : it  is  but  one  application  of  his  general  doctrine  of  faith ; or  to 
be  more  specific,  one  application  of  his  general  doctrine  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  production  of  faith.  Given  Cahdn’s 
general  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  salvation, 
and  his  specific  doctrine  of  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  in  the  at- 
testation of  Scripture,  and  in  the  applj'ing  of  its  doctrine  as  well,  was 
inevitable” ; cf.  pp.  267  ff.,  296,  299,  and  302.  We  can  scarcely  speak  of 
Luther’s  having  any  “doctrine”  of  the  Spirit ; here,  too,  Calvin’s  work 
was  as  epoch-making  as  it  was  original ; but  in  the  case  of  Luther, 
too,  we  may  say  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  was  “but  one  applica- 
tion of  his  general  doctrine  of  faith.” 

Cf.  Griitzmacher,  as  cited,  pp.  32-34.  “Die  scheinbare  Dissonanz, 
dass  der  Geist  einmal  dem  Glauben  voranzugehen,  ein  andermal  ihm 
zu  folgen  scheint,  findet  ausser  der  schon  oben  angedeuteten  Ldsung, 
dass  der  Geist  sich  den  Glauben  als  das  Organ  seiner  Aufnahme 
schafft,  noch  die  andere,  dass  der  Geist,  von  dem  gesagt  wird,  er  gehe 
dem  Glauben  voran,  ihn  meint  als  denjenigen,  der  der  personliche 
Schopfer  des  neuen  Lebens  im  Menschen  ist,  wahrend  mit  dem  Geist 
der  auf  den  Glauben  folgt,  mehr  die  Gnadengaben  des  h.  Geistes  ge- 
meint  sind”  (ibid.,  p.  34).  Compare  also  the  characteristic  remark  in  the 
Table  Talk  (EA  58,  p.  375)  : “Wir  unterscheiden  den  Glauben  nicht 
vom  Heiligen  Geiste,  welcher  ist  die  Gewissheit  selbs  im  Wort  und 
nicht  ohn  das  Wort,  sondern  wird  gegeben  durchs  Wort  und  ohne 
dasselbe  nicht.” 
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between  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  that  Luther  overcame  his 
mysticism/*  Faith  and  the  promises  of  the  Word  belong  to 
one  another/®  The  donatio  fidei  and  the  donatio  Spiritm 
coincide/® 

The  peace  and  consolation  of  the  Christian  are  due  to  the 
faith  begotten  by  the  Spirit  and  attested  by  Him.  The  as- 
surance that  belongs  to  faith  at  its  best  is  not  always  perfect : 
we  can  still  trace  Luther’s  growing  comfort  in  the  certainty 
of  his  salvation  as  we  follow  him  through  the  Lectures  on 
Romans  and  the  immediately  succeeding  works.'^^  Never- 
theless, it  is  a peculiarity  of  his  conception  of  the  relation 
of  faith  to  the  Word  and  its  content,  that  he  repeatedly 
emphasizes  the  immediacy  of  the  union  of  the  subjective 
feeling  and  experience  with  the  inner  conviction  of  the 
objective  truth  as  such,  and  likewise  the  immediacy  of  the 
union  of  the  certitude  in  regard  to  the  content  of  the 
authenticated  Word  and  that  in  regard  to  the  divine  origin 
and  authoritative  character  of  the  Word.^®  Faith  and  the 
Scriptures  are  not  only  not  disparate  elements,  but  by  the 
efficacious  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  in  this  connection 
we  are  dealing  throughout  with  saving  faith  only — the  two 
are  brought  into  a vital  relation  of  such  sort  that  each 
demands  the  other  as  a condition  for  its  own  proper  func- 
tioning in  the  supernatural  creation,  instruction,  and  sancti- 

Cf.  Harnack,  as  cited,  iii.  p.  846,  n.  i,  and  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  etc.,* 
P.  743- 

Cf.  Ficker,  as  cited,  p.  40  (the  gloss  on  Rom.  iv:i4)  and  p.  42 
(the  marginal  gloss  on  Rom.  iv;  16). 

Loofs,  ibid. 

’’’’  Cf.  Ficker,  as  cited,  p.  81  (the  gloss  on  Rom.  viii : 38 : "nullus 
tamen  certus  est  se  esse  electum  lege  communi”) , with  p.  Ixxxiv,  and 
with  the  Commentary  on  Galatians  (1519),  WA  ii,  p.  458,  11.  29  ff.; 
"Cave  tu,  ne  aliquando  sis  incertus,  sed  certus,  quod  in  teipso  perditus; 
laborandum  autem,  ut  certus  et  solidus  sis  in  fide  Christi  pro  peccatis 
tuis  traditi.  Quomodo  potest  fieri,  ut  hanc  fidem,  si  sit  in  te,  non 
sentias,  cum  beatus  Augustinus  asserat,  earn  certissime  videri  ab  eo  qui 
habetf”  Cf.  also  the  19th  of  the  95  Theses  of  October  31,  1517  (WA  i, 
P-  234). 

Kdstlin,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  43. 
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fication  of  the  subject  of  redemption/®  The  will  of  God, 
the  nature  of  the  Word,  and  the  disposition  of  the  soul  (as 
believing  and  receptive  or  spiritually  blind  and  dead)  must 
all  cooperate  in  the  making  and  perfecting  of  the  new  man 
in  Christ  Jesus.®® 

What  has  now  been  said  about  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  testifying  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  making  faith  the  organ  for  the  reception  of 
His  own  Word,  will  help  us  to  understand  Luther’s  state- 
ments concerning  the  relation  of  the  human  reason  (“Ver- 
nunft,”  ‘‘ratio”)  to  the  divine  revelation.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  uses  these  words  in  two  quite  different  senses ; they  either 
signify  the  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  logical 
(and  therefore  valid)  inferences  are  made  from  accepted 
data;  or  else  they  denote  an  independent  source  of  knowl- 
edge— that  is,  to  be  more  specific,  the  carnal  or  natural  mind 
of  man,  his  whole  philosophy  conceived  as  undetermined  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  former  sense,  reason  is  highly  com- 
mended : it  is  not  only  not  arrayed  against  the  Scripture, 
but  is  viewed  as  a necessary  faculty  for  investigating,  classi- 
fying, and  weighing  all  such  biblical  facts  as  do  not  require 
the  supernatural  illumination  of  the  mind  for  their  right 
understanding;  while  in  the  case  of  the  regenerate,  these 
same  tasks  are  performed  by  the  reason,  thus  divinely 
qualified,  with  respect  to  the  whole  compass  of  the  biblical 
truth.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  word  even  in  the  famous 
deliverance  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521) ; “It  is  impossible 
Cf.  Dorner,  as  cited,  i,  p.  250  ff. 

80  As  for  the  first  of  the  three  factors — ^the  will  of  God — Griitz- 
macher,  loc.  cit.,  p.  12,  following  Dieckhoff,  Luthers  Lehre  in  threr 
ersten  Gestalt,  p.  183,  prefers  to  speak  of  the  “freedom  of  the  divine 
will”  in  the  Scotistic  sense,  and  not  of  predestination,  although  he 
admits  that  many  of  the  passages  chosen  for  comment  date  from  the 
time  when  Luther  w'as  deeply  interested  in  predestination.  On  page  30, 
however,  he  seems  to  admit  the  predestinating  activity  of  God  as  a 
cause  of  the  different  effects  of  the  Word  on  believers  and  unbelievers. 
Hering,  as  cited,  p.  162,  also  admits  the  “strong  Augustinism”  of  the 
period  of  the  German  mysticism,  but  likewise  rejects  its  application  to 
this  question.  The  statements  of  both  writers  seem  to  be  quite 
inconclusive  on  this  point. 
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for  me  to  recant  unless  I am  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  Scriptures  or  by  evident  reasoning” 
(“testimoniis  scrip furarum  aut  ratione  evidente”  i.e.,  by 
plain  scriptural  statements  or  valid  deductions  from  them). 
Reason  thus  conceived  is  a beneficent  gift  of  God  for  the 
ordering  of  our  secular  affairs ; for  warning  us  against  gross 
and  noticeably  harmful  sins — enforced  celibacy  is  included 
among  these,  because  its  results  are  patent  even  to  the  natural 
man ; for  formulating  precepts  in  harmony  with  divine  rev- 
elation (as,  e.g.,  that  God  ought  to  be  worshipped)  ; for  the 
refutation  of  syllogistic  errors  in  the  Schoolmen ; and,  above 
all,  for  the  proper  administration  of  man’s  civil  or  political 
life.®^  But  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  reason  is  a prin- 
ciple that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  natural  man  cannot  discern 
spiritual  things.  He  cannot  know  the  sacred  writings : they 
are  foolishness  to  him,  or  else  an  intolerable  offence. 
Hence  Luther’s  impassioned  hostility  to  Aristotle  and  the 
Schoolmen,  who,  he  felt,  were  misusing  reason  as  a prop 
for  self  righteousness  and  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  and 
to  the  Romanists,  fanatics,  and  the  “sacramentarians”  of 
every  stamp : they  were  all,  in  his  judgment,  perverting  the 
Scriptures  through  their  reliance  on  their  own  wisdom  and 
their  rejection  of  what  he  considered  the  plain  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  Irreconcilable,  however,  as  his  own  practice 
was  with  his  theory  about  the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  and 
utterly  unjust,  uncharitable,  and  absurd  as  were  many  of 
his  charges  against  his  foes,®^  his  statements  in  the  main 

C/.  Preuss,  as  cited,  pp.  15  ff.,  30  ff.,  35  ff.,  et  passim;  Kostlin,  as 
cited,  i,  p.  48  f.,  320  f.,  377  f . ; Romberg,  as  cited,  p.  32 ; Kropatscheck, 
as  cited,  p.  69;  Dieckhoff,  as  cited,  pp.  41  ff.,  Gottschick,  as  cited, 
pp.  25  f. 

Cf.  Harnack,  as  cited,  iii,  p.  869.  Berger,  Martin  Luther,  i,  p.  177, 
rightly  says : “Er  hat  damit  die  letzte  Konsequenz  aus  der  scholasti- 
schen  Lehre  von  der  zwiefachen  Wahrheit  gezogen,  indem  er  die 
Gebiete  der  Philosophie  und  der  Theologie,  der  Vernunfterkenntnis 
und  des  praktischen  Heilswissens  einfach  gegen  einander  abschied  und 
damit  einer  selbstandigen  Entwicklung  beider  nach  den  in  ihnen  selbst 
gegebenen  Bedingungen  die  Bahn  brach.”  And  compare  p.  465.  Berger 
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reveal  an  insight,  as  true  as  it  is  profound,  into  the  Pauline 
teachings  concerning  the  noetic  effects  of  sin  and  the  utter 
inability  of  fallen  man,  apart  from  the  regenerative  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  His  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Word,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  faith.  Even  in  this 
respect,  too,  his  very  limitations  were  unquestionably  a 
source  of  some  of  his  power  as  a religious  leader. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  as  to  the  function  of 
the  reason  and  its  relation  to  faith  is  the  question  as  to  the 
mode,  psychologically  considered,  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  His  testimony.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  on  this 
point  beyond  what  we  have  already  indicated  as  Luther’s 
teaching  on  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Word.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  no  specific  treatment 
of  this  subject.  Luther  contents  himself  with  statements 
concerning  the  fact  of  this  witness  and  its  characteristic 
results;  and  it  is  only  by  inference  from  these  statements 
that  we  can  get  some  idea  of  his  conception  of  the  mode  of 
this  divine  testimony.  Thus  it  is  plain  from  even  the  most 
casual  survey  of  the  many  references  to  the  matter,  that  this 
work  of  the  Spirit  is  something  quite  different  from  a 
merely  subjective  human  resolution;  it  is  an  assurance 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  believer  by  the  Spirit  through 
the  objective  Word  of  God,  and  this  testimony  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  human  consciousness,  in  and  through 
which  it  is  given,  and  with  which,  though  distinguishable 
therefrom,  it  is  inseparably  united.®®  The  consciousness  of 

throughout  his  suggestive  treatment  of  the  Reformer  emphasizes  the 
“doublesideness”  of  Luther's  views. 

Dorner,  as  cited,  p.  238  f. : “His  meaning,  however,  is  not,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  isolated  expressions,  that  we  are  simply  to  resolve 
or  decree  by  ourselves  that  we  are  God’s  children,  and  that  the  as- 
surance of  salvation  rests  only  on  the  strength  of  the  resolution  to 
consider  ourselves  as  God’s  children.  As  little  as  he  places  this  as- 
surance of  salvation  outside  of  ourselves  in  the  sure  objective  word, 
or  the  sure  sacramental  signs  of  grace,  so  little  does  he  consider  this 
assurance  a merely  subjective  human  work.  He  rather  regards  this 
subjective  assurance  as  an  effect  of  the  objective  Spirit,  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  objective  Gospel,  but  an  effect  different  from  the  testi- 
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the  child  of  God  must  be  conceived  as  being  double  at  least 
in  this  sense,  that  he  becomes  keenly  aware  and  absolutely 
sure  that  his  new  spiritual  judgments,  affections,  desires, 
and  purposes — his  renewed  mind — are  not  an  achievement 
of  his  own  nature  and  will,  but  are  due  to  the  efficacious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  assurance  is  something 
other  and  more  than  a mere  blind  conviction  created  in  the 
heart  of  the  sinner  by  the  Holy  Spirit : rather  does  the  Spirit, 
operating  upon  the  natural  man,  secure  the  grounding  of 
this  conviction  in  the  alteration  of  the  functioning  of  the 
human  faculties  when  they  have  been  spiritually  renovated 
and  sanctified.  The  conviction  is  intuitive  and  immediate, 
indeed,  at  least  so  far  as  its  vital  centre  is  concerned,  since 
it  is  not  due  to  a process  of  reasoning  and  reflection ; never- 
theless, it  is  a conviction  grounded  in  the  very  depths  of  our 
new  Christian  consciousness,  whereby  we  recognize  that  our 
new  childlike  trust  in  God  and  devotion  to  Him  and  His 
truth  are  the  results  of  a divine  influence  operating  at  the 
very  centre  of  our  personal  life.®*  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Luther  knows  nothing  of  the  fanatic’s  ecstatic  assur- 
ance as  to  the  precise  moment  of  time  when  the  Spirit  may 
have  entered  the  heart.  What  the  Reformer  professes  to  be 
conscious  of,  is  the  efficacious  working  of  the  indwelling 

mony  contained  in  the  Gospel,  although  coinciding  with  it,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  child  recognizes  itself  again  in  the  Gospel.  If  there  were 
no  witness  created  within  us,  whereby  our  self-consciousness  is  made 
to  bear  testimony  to  our  divine  childhood,  our  Ego  and  the  testimony 
of  the  Scripture  would  remain  severed,  the  Scripture  would  be  to  us 
only  a law,  and  we  should  be  without  the  new  consciousness.” 

®*iEA  1 1®,  p.  99;  “Und  heisst  darumb  Geheimniss,  dass  es  geistlich 
und  heimlich  ist  und  wohl  bleibt,  wo  es  nicht  der  Geist  offenbaret. 
Denn  obgleich  viele  sind,  die  es  sehen  und  hdren,  so  vernehmen 
sie  es  doch  nicht.  Als  viel  sind  jetzt,  die  Christum  predigen  und 
horen,  wie  er  sei  fiir  uns  gegeben ; aber  das  ist  alles  noch  auf  der 
Zungen  und  nicht  im  Herzen ; denn  sie  glaubens  selbs  nicht,  fiihlens 
auch  nicht,  wie  St.  Paulus  I Corinth.  2 (v:i4)  sprkht:  Der  natiir- 
liche  Mensch  vernimpt  nichts  vom  Geist  Gottes.  Darum  spricht  er 
hie : Euch  ists  gegeben ; das  ist,  der  Geist  gibts  euch,  dass  ihrs  nicht 
allein  hdret  und  sehet,  sondern  auch  mit  dem  Herzen  erkennet  und 
glaubet;  darum  ists  euch  nicht  mehr  Geheimniss.” 
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Spirit,  as  manifested  in  the  fruits  of  grace,  and  not  the  act 
of  His  entrance.®®  Nor  does  the  testimony  depend,  accord- 
ing to  Luther,  upon  the  moral  excellence  of  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel : he  cannot  of  himself  communicate  spiritual 
gifts;  and  even  if  he  is  godless,  he  may  still  be  used  of  the 
Spirit  to  bring  the  true  Word  home  to  the  heart  and  con- 
science of  the  hearer.®®  Again  and  again  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  basal  fact : the  Spirit,  in  a way  that  we  cannot 
fathom,  but  in  harmony  with  our  rational  nature  and  quite 
along  the  lines  of  our  personal  consciousness,  works  in 
us,  through  faith  as  the  receptive  organ  of  the  soul,  the  new 
assurance  of  our  salvation,  the  comforting  and  joyous 
conviction  of  our  personal  justification  and  acceptance  with 
God. 

Precisely  how  much,  according  to  Luther,  we  are  to 
include  in  the  content  of  the  Spirit’s  testimony — the  objects 
certified  to  the  believer  thereby — is  a matter  of  dispute.®^ 
Certainly,  what  we  have  just  indicated  as  one  of  the  elements 
in  this  witness  calls  for  no  further  comment;  it  is  so  often 
stated  that  one  might  at  first  even  be  tempted  to  think  it  is 
the  only  point  covered  by  this  assurance.®®  But  it  is  clear 

Cf.  EA  92,  p.  178  f.,  and  Walther,  “Das  Zeugnis  des  heiligen 
Geistes  nach  Luther  und  nach  moderner  Schwarmerei,”  in  his  Zur  Wer- 
tung  der  deutschen  Reformation,  pp.  274  ff. 

WA  iii.  p.  256,  11.  18 ff.:  “foris  pronunciare  poles  ex  ahundantia 
cordis  et  spiritus,  sed  non  poles  ipsum  spiritum  effundere  foris,  neque 
ipsum  infundere  ac  sic  sentificare,  sicut  tu  sentis.”  There  is,  indeed, 
a juridical  and  penal  infliction  by  God  upon  the  Church,  when  minis- 
ters abandon  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  lead  the  congregation  astray; 
but  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  be 
conceived  as  thereby  limited;  cf.  EA  21,  pp.  201  f.,  and  Walther,  as 
cited,  pp.  280  ff.  Walther  gives  a further  presentation  of  Luther’s 
views  as  against  “modern  fanatics,”  who  teach  the  necessity  of  special 
conventicles  (“Gemeinschaften”)  of  the  perfectionists,  and  likewise  of 
the  “sudden  awakenings”  for  the  securing  of  an  adequate  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  to  our  sonship. 

The  same  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  Calvin,  whose  views,  however, 
are  far  more  definite  and  satisfactory;  cf.  Warfield,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  283  ff. 

Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,  pp.  10  f.,  and  Romberg,  as  cited,  p.  34,  who 
sums  up  Luther’s  view  in  this  characterization  of  the  testimony  as 
“die  durch  selbsteigene  Herzenserfahrung  von.  der  Angst  der  Siinde, 
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from  other  passages  that  the  conviction  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  acceptance  with  God  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  Spirit’s  testimony.  Embraced  therein  is  also 
the  certitude  of  the  objective  work  of  Christ,  his  essential 
Deity,  and  the  objective  existence  of  God  as  revealed 
through  the  Son.®®  Moreover,  as  has  already  appeared 
from  some  of  the  citations,  the  Spirit  induces  the  con- 
viction that  the  Word  conveying  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  only  true  and  trustworthy  but  also  authorita- 
tive for  faith  because  divine  in  origin  and  content.®®  But 
there  is  a widespread  opinion  that  Luther,  and  the  early 
Reformers  in  general,  sought  to  make  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  available  also  for  a particular  doctrine  of  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  and  likewise  for  their  canonicity  and 
even  for  their  textual  purity.®^ 

von  dem  Zorne  des  Gesetzes  und  von  dem  Frieden  der  Erlosung  ge- 
wirkte  Ueberzeugung,  dass  das,  was  den  Sunder  vor  Gott  rechtfertige 
und  aus  dem  alien  einen  neuen  Menschen  schaffe,  ein  Wort  des  schaff- 
enden  Gottes  sei;”  but  Romberg  wrongly  rejects  from  the  scope  of  the 
testimony  “die  Ueberzeugung  von  der  Wahrheit  der  biblischen  Lehre” 
(ibid.). 

8®  Kostlin,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  40. 

8®  Cf.  Dorner,  as  cited,  p.  239 : “Thus  salvation  reaches  its  goal  in  the 
independent  formation  of  the  new  man,  who  knows  of  his  own  salva- 
tion and  of  Christ  as  Redeemer  no  longer  merely  from  hearsay,  or  on 
the  authority  of  others,  nor  merely  on  account  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  merely  by  means  of  his  own  judgment,  but  from  his 
personal  experience,  the  result  of  the  objective  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the 
saving  power  of  the  Word  which  brings  Christ  to  us,  whereby  what 
was  preliminarily  a trustful  and  hopeful  receiving  is  made  a blessed 
assurance,  an  independent  knowledge  of  Christ,  His  majesty,  and  His 
merit.  And  only  now  does  there  take  place  the  proper  attestation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  their  SUBJECT-MATTER,  to  our  hearts,  a 
divine  assurance  of  the  truth  of  that  matter,  kindled  by  God  through 
the  illumination  of  His  Spirit,  and  infinitely  higher  than  a faith  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  is  only  the  acceptation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canon,  and  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  the  Church 
regarding  the  Scriptures.” 

Cf.,  e.g.,  the  confused  statements  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Dr. 
C.  A.  Briggs,  “Critical  Theories  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Relation 
to  their  Inspiration,”  in  The  Presbyterian  Review,  July,  i88i,  pp.  559  ff., 
together  with  the  criticisms  of  those  views  by  Dr.  John  DeWitt,  “The 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible,”  in  The  Presbyterian  and 
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The  elucidation  of  this  question  calls  for  an  examination 
of  varied  lines  of  evidence.  We  need  to  examine  in  some 
detail  Luther’s  concrete  treatment  of  individual  books  of 
the  Bible  as  well  as  his  ideas  of  the  canonicity,  inspiration, 
and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  a whole. 

We  may  perhaps  most  advantageously  begin  our  con- 
sideration of  this  phase  of  the  subject  with  a presentation 
of  those  facts  which  most  clearly  show  the  differences  be- 
tween him  and  the  medieval  Church  in  the  manner  of 
handling  the  Word  of  God. 

The  most  obvious  statement  to  make  in  this  connection  is 
that  Luther’s  attitude  was  determined  by  his  new-found 
evangelical  freedom,  the  freedom  of  his  Christian  faith.®® 
The  Humanists  had,  to  be  sure,  made  their  own  contribution 
to  a better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  their  critical 
work  necessarily  influenced  the  early  Reformers  in  their  op- 
position to  the  traditions  of  the  Church.®®  But  the  decisive 
fact,  alike  for  Luther  and  for  his  fellow  leaders,  was  that 

Reformed  Review,  January,  1895,  pp.  71  ff.  Cf.  also  A.  Kohler,  “Die 
Heilige  Schrift  als  Gottes  Wort,”  in  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  \’ii 
(1896),  pp.  433  ff.,  453  ff. 

Cf.  Thimrae,  op.  cit.,  pp.  645  ff.,  665  ff. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin — ^the 
first,  to  be  sure,  the  least;  the  last,  the  most — w’ere  influenced  by  the 
historico-critical  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  For  Zwingli,  see  Nagel, 
as  cited,  pp.  3 ff. ; for  Cah-in,  see  Warfield,  as  cited,  pp.  245  ff.  The 
significance  of  the  historical  and  critical  spirit  in  Luther  will  become 
evident  when  we  take  up  his  estimates  of  some  of  the  biblical  books; 
meanwhile,  cf.  Kunze,  as  cited,  p.  518.  Scheel,  as  cited,  pp.  9 ff.  gives 
a general  account  of  the  “liberating”  influences  of  the  revival  of  class- 
ical and  biblical  studies  under  the  Humanists,  and  following  Kunze 
(ibid.),  shows  how  not  only  Erasmus  but  also  Cardinal  Cajetan  had 
imbibed  freely  at  this  fountain.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures of  the  N.  T.,  p.  343,  limits  “their  [the  Reformers’]  independent 
criticism  of  existing  opinions”  to  “those  doctrines  which  were  closely 
connected  with  the  fundamental  article  of  Protestantism,  justification 
by  faith.”  This  is  true,  but  in  determining  the  limits  of  their  criticism 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  all  who,  like  Reuss,  unduly  depreciate 
the  historico-critical  work  of  the  Reformers  and  try  to  base  their  state- 
ments concerning  the  canon  on  their  “religious”  subjectivism.  Loofs, 
Luthers  Stellung,  etc.,  agrees  with  Kunze  that  Luther  was  indebted  to 
Erasmus  for  his  critical  views. 
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they  saw  the  Word  of  God  in  a new  light  and  appraised  its 
treasures  at  a much  higher  value  than  had  been  the  case 
during  the  Middle  Ages.®*  Luther’s  freedom  was  a freedom 
in  and  with  the  Scriptures  and  not  a freedom  from  the 
Scriptures : he  knew  and  felt  himself  to  be  a son,  not  a slave, 
in  the  house  of  revealed  truth.®® 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  freedom  of  evangelical 
faith  was  incompatible  with  the  normative  authority  of 
church  fathers,  ecclesiastical  councils,  or  even  papal  decre- 
tals. This  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  settled  for  Luther 
by  the  time  of  the  Leipzig  Disputation  (1519),  and  there- 
after it  was  never  for  a moment  considered  debatable.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  clearest  statements  on  this  point: 
“By  this  [i.e.,  the  apostolic  doctrine]  you  can  now  judge 
of  all  books  and  teachings,  what  is  Gospel  or  not.  For  as  to 
what  is  not  preached  or  written  on  this  wise,  you  may  freely 
pass  a verdict  that  it  is  wrong,  no  matter  how  good  it 
seems.  All  Christians  have  this  power  to  judge,  not  the 

“The  Word  of  God,  too,  became  a new  thing  to  him.  Revelation 
could  not  be  merely  the  communication  of  so  much  truth  not  other- 
wise attainable,  or  the  illumination  of  knowledge  otherwise  obscure. 
It  must  be  something  less  abstract  and  remote,  something  more  di- 
rect and  personal.  It  was  seen  to  be  the  manifestation  of  God  Him- 
self in  deeds,  institutions,  and  words  of  grace,  the  sight  of  God  com- 
ing into  personal  action  in  history  on  our  behalf,  until  in  the  Incarna- 
tion the  whole  riches  of  His  nature  were  poured  out,  and  His  whole 
heart  unveiled.  The  scholastic  idea  of  the  Bible  as  a scheme  of  truth 
or  a code  of  laws  fell  away.  The  servile  view  of  salvation  had  natur- 
ally induced  this  limited  conception  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Word  had  been  sought  mainly  outside  itself.  . . . But  the  free 
view  of  salvation  taught  Luther  to  see  in  the  Bible  the  record  of  that 
historical  process  by  which  God  in  His  grace  had  been  training  men 
and  offering  Himself  to  them.  He  found  in  it  the  Word  of  God  that 
spoke  to  every  sinner  of  God’s  love  in  Christ,  and  revealed  Him  per- 
sonally. He  discovered  its  authority,  therefore,  within  itself,  in  its 
matter  and  message.”  (Prof.  Salmond,  “Martin  Luther,”  in  The 
Evangelical  Succession,  1882,  pp.  279!.). 

Kunze,  op.  cit.,  pp.  500,  503  (“Die  Freiheit  von  alien  menschlichen 
Autoritaten,  zu  der  er  sich  selbst  hindurchgedrungen  hatte  und  nun  alle 
Christen  hinanfiihren  wollte,  war  nicht  eine  Freiheit  von  der  Schrift, 
sonden  eine  Freiheit  mit  der  Schrift” — with  a reference  to  EA  0pp. 
var.  arg.  5,  p.  213),  523  f. 
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pope  or  councils,  who  boast,  how  they  alone  have  power  to 
judge  the  teaching.”®®  And  the  classic  expression  of  his  con- 
viction in  this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  address  To  th£ 
German  Nobility,  where  he  argues  at  some  length  for  the 
overthrow  of  what  he  calls  “the  second  wall”  reared  by  the 
Romanists  “round  themselves”  for  their  protection,  namely, 
“that  they  alone  pretend  to  be  considered  masters  of  the 
Scriptures  . . . saying  that  the  pope  cannot  err  in  matters 
of  faith.”®^ 

But — not  to  dwell  upon  this  negative  consideration — 
Luther  strongly  insists  that  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  individual  believer  to  interpret  the  Word 
for  himself.  Only  the  spiritual  man  can  discern  its  meaning. 
And  though  even  for  him  there  may  be  difficulties  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Scriptures  are  ‘'satis  apertae,  quantum  oportet 
pro  salute,”  however  obscure  they  may  be  “pro  content pla- 
tricibus  animabus”  who  wish  to  go  beyond  them.®®  Herein 
lies  the  competence  of  a Christian  congregation  to  “judge 
all  doctrine  and  call  teachers.”®®  Acquaintance  with  the 
original  tongues  of  Scripture  is  useful,  but  the  chief  desider- 
atum is  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Gosp>el.^°°  Amd 


EL\  51,  p.  327.  Cf.  ibid.,  21,  p.  288:  “aus  diesem  alien  und  vielen 
anderen  Spruchen  sollen  wir  muthig  und  frei  werden,  und  den  Geist 
der  Freiheit  (wde  ihn  Paulus  nennet  2 Cor.  3,  17.)  nit  lassen,  mit 
erdichten  Worten  der  Papst,  abschrecken;  sondern  frisch  hindurch 
alles,  was  sie  thun  or  lassen,  nach  unserm  glaubigen  Vorstand  der 
Schrift  richten,  und  sie  zwingen  zu  folgen  dem  bessern,  und  nit  ihrera 
eigen  Vorstand.” 

Wace  and  Buchheim,  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation  or  the 
Ninety-five  Theses  and  the  Three  Primary  Works  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  pp.  25  f.  Cf.  the  strong  assertion  in  EA  0pp.  var.  arg,  2,  p.  391, 
on  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  Word  of  God  in  its  puritj’,  if  the 
pope  is  to  be  its  supreme  interpreter.  On  the  unreliable  character, 
according  to  Luther,  of  much  traditional  exegesis,  see  the  passages  in 
Holzhey,  Die  Inspiration  der  hi.  Schrift  in  der  Anschauung  des  Mit- 
telalters,  pp.  131  ff. 

WA  viii,  p.  99,  11.  20  fit.  Cf.  Thimme,  as  cited,  p.  655,  and  Kostlin, 
loc.  cit.,  i,  p.  379. 

®®E.A.  22,  pp.  140  ff. 

E.A  0pp.  exeg.,  4,  p.  36. 
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there  is  no  clearer  book  in  the  world  than  the  Bible.^®^ 
Scripture  is  to  be  compared  with  Scripture,  the  obscure 
with  the  clear  passages,  and  all  to  be  taken  in  the  light,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  central  subject  matter,  Christ  and  His 
gratuitous  salvation. Numberless  formulas  are  used  to 
denote  “the  sum  of  the  Gospel,”  but  they  all  mean  the  same 
thing:  the  evangelical  message  is  to  be  interpreted  per 
analogiam  for,  as  Luther  says,  “if  I know  what  I 

believe,  then  I know  what  there  is  in  the  Scripture,  for  the 
Scripture  has  in  it  not  more  than  Christ  and  Christian 
faith.”^“* 

Closely  connected  with  Luther’s  conviction  concerning  the 
clearness  of  the  Scriptures  is  his  growing  opposition  to  the 

EA  39,  pp.  133  ff.  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  and  his  resume  of  Luther’s 
discussion  of  the  "duplex  claritas”  and  “duplex  obscuritas  scripturae” 
in  the  De  Servo  Arbitrio  (EA  0pp.  var.  arg.,  7,  pp.  127  f.). 

Cf.  especially  WA  ii,  p.  361,  11.  19  f. : "Oportet  ergo  theologum, 
si  nolit  errare,  universam  scripturam  ob  oculos  ponere  et  contraria  con- 
trariis  conferred’  (at  Leipzig,  July  1519)  ; and  Enders  (as  cited,  i,  p. 
419,  11.  158  ff.  (to  Spalatin,  February  1519):  “Vides,  quant  Evangelii 
verba  se  ipsa  exponant  suasque  glossas  secum  habeant,  ut  nihil  necesse 
sit  aliena  et  humana  misceri” ; and  EA  63,  p.  156  f.  (Preface  to  James)  : 
“Und  darinne  stimmen  alle  rechtschaffene  heilige  Bucher  ubereins,  dass 
sie  allesampt  Christum  predigen  und  treiben.”  Luther  has  the  sub- 
stance, if  not  the  form,  of  the  later  dogmatic  shibboleth  against  Rome: 
Scriptura  sacra  interpres  sui  ipsius.  Cf.  Grutzmacher,  op.  cit.,  p.  42, 
and  Ladd,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  169.  Preuss,  as  cited,  p.  loi,  justly  finds  fault 
with  Lommatzsch,  Luthers  Lehre  vom  ethisch-relig.  Standpunkt  aus,  p. 
181  ff.,  for  asserting  that  this  doctrine  that  Scripture  interprets  itself 
virtually  destroys  the  Scripture  principle  itself.  As  Preuss  shows,  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  rightly  understood,  includes  the  other  idea  that 
the  Bible  is  an  organically  constituted  revelation,  and  that  as  such  its 
parts  explain  one  another.  Lommatzsch,  like  many  others  guilty  of 
the  same  injustice  to  Luther,  simply  ignores  one  aspect  of  the  case — 
the  Reformer’s  dependence  on  Scripture — in  the  interest  of  his  “free- 
dom” with  respect  to  Scripture. 

See  Seeberg,  as  cited,  ii,  pp.  284  f.  Cf.  Kostlin,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  44, 
and  Thimme,  as  cited,  pp.  673  ff.,  both  of  whom  instance  the' strained 
use  of  the  analogy  in  his  commentary  on  Galatians  (EA  Gal.  i,  387) 
in  connection  with  Dan.  iv : 27,  "redinie  peccata  tua  eleemosynis," 
which  is  to  be  understood  “in  Christo  et  fide  ejus,”  lest  otherwise  the 
giving  of  alms  become  a sin. 

104  WA  viii,  p.  236,  11.  18  ff. 
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traditional  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  them.  His 
progress  along  this  line  was  slow,  but  the  influence  of  his 
example  was  epoch-making.  His  Dictata  Super  Psalmos 
(1513-1515)  show  that  at  that  early  date  he  had  learned 
practically  nothing  from  the  philological  methods  of  the 
Humanists.  He  is  still  content  with  the  fourfold  senses  of 
the  Schoolmen : the  literal  or  historical  sense,  the  tropolog- 
ical  or  moral  sense  (still  called  the  primary  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture^®®), the  allegorical  sense,  and  the  anagogical  sense;  each 
of  the  four  having,  moreover,  its  spiritual  and  its  literal  or 
carnal  sense.^®®  Sometimes  he  is  satisfied  with  a threefold 
meaning.^®’'  But  taken  as  a whole,  his  allegorical  tendencies 
seldom,  if  ever,  betray  him  into  the  grotesque  absurdities 
of  some  of  the  medieval  victims  of  this  method.  For  he  lays 
down  as  a guiding  principle  that  “there  is  in  the  Scriptures 
no  valid  allegory,  tropology,  anagogy,  unless  elsewhere  the 
same  meaning  is  expressly  given  in  the  historical  sense; 
othenvise  the  Scripture  would  be  made  a plaything.”^®®  And 
early  in  the  course  of  the  year  1517,  Luther  in  a sermon 
takes  occasion  to  warn  his  hearers  against  the  “doctores 
ScholasHci”  who  “toy  with  the  literal,  allegorical,  and 
tropological  senses,”  but  “who  know  neither  what  the  letter 
nor  the  spirit  is.”^®®  In  his  Commentary  on  Galatians 
(1519)  there  is,  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  chap- 

105  'W'A,  iii,  p.  531,  11.  33  ff. : “Cum  autem  frequenter  dixerimus 
Tropologiam  esse  primarium  sensum  Scripture,  quo  habito  facile  se- 
quitur  sua  sponte  Allegoria  et  Anagogia  et  applicationes  particulares 
contingentium:  utile  est  pro  clariore  intelligentia  multorum  amplius  ista 
opera  dei  distinguere.” 

Ibid.,  iii,  p.  ii,  11.  13  ff.,  where  Luther  gives  a rather  elaborate 
paradigm  of  the  various  meanings  of  “Mans  Zion." 

Ibid.,  and  compare  Kdstlin,  as  cited,  i,  p.  43,  showing  how  Luther 
at  that  time  still  finds  fault  with  Nicolas  of  Lyra  for  not  interpreting 
Psalms  63  (64)  and  iii  (112)  as  directly  Messianic,  and  agrees  with 
Faber  Stapulensis  in  his  recently  published  notations  on  the  Psalms. 
Hering,  loc.  cit.,  p.  163,  shows  that  the  influence  of  mysticism  only  con- 
firmed Luther  in  this  artificial  medieval  method  of  interpreting  the 
Bible.  Cf.  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  etc.,*  p.  692. 

108  WA  iii,  p.  II,  11.  34  f. 

1®®  Ibid.,  i,  p.  507,  11.  36  ff. 
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ter  iv,  verse  24,  a virtual  rejection  of  the  ancient  method/^® 
and  by  1520 the  repudiation,  at  least  in  principle,  is  complete."^ 
Finally,  in  his  Reply  to  Emser  (1521),  he  gives  the  ground 
of  his  new  style  of  exegesis : “The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  very 
simplest  writer  and  speaker  there  is  in  heaven  and  earth; 
therefore  His  words,  too,  cannot  have  more  than  one  most 
simple  sense,  which  we  call  the  Scriptural  or  literal  or 
tongue-sense/^"  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
though  Luther  more  and  more  restricted  the  use  of  the  alle- 
gorical method, — in  his  later  years,  he  vindicated  for  it  a 
place,  albeit  a constantly  diminishing  place,  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  pulpit, — he  never  altogether  emancipated  him- 
self from  these  medieval  trammels/^^ 

His  fre^^om  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures  as  reflected 
in  the  use  of  the  new  exegetical  methods  led  necessarily  to 
some  quite  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  traditional  technical 
terms  used  in  theological  literature.  But  this  fact,  important 
as  it  may  be  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  signifi- 

Ibid.,  ii,  p.  550,  11.  20  ff. : “Nam  ista  quadriga  {etsi  non  reprobem) 
non  scripturae  autoritate  nec  patrum  usu  nec  granvmatica  satis  ratione 
iuvatur.” 

W A vi,  p.  509,  11.  8ff.  (De  Captiv.  Babyl.)  : “Est  autem  mea^ 
scntentiae  ratio  magna,  imprimis  ilia,  quod  verbis  divinis  non  est  ulla 
facienda  vis,  neque  per  homineni  neque  per  angelum,  sed  quantum 
fieri  potest  in  simplicissima  significatione  servanda  sunt,  et  nisi  mani- 
festa  circumsiantia  cogat,  extra  grammaticam  et  propriam  accipienda 
non  sunt,  ne  detur  adversariis  occasio  universam  scripiuram  eludendi.” 

112  WA  vii,  p.  650,  11.  21  ff. ; ibid.,  p.  652,  11.  24  f.,  where  this  sense  is 
also  called  “grammaticum,  historicum  sensiim.”  Cf.  ibid.,  p.  710  11. 
38  f.  {Ad  Librum  eximii  Magistri  nostri  Magistri  Ambrosii  Catharini 
. . . responsio  [anno  1521]):  “Non  tibi  permitto,  ut  scripturae  plures 
quant  unum  sensum  tribuas.”  And  on  the  whole  paragraph,  cf.  Thimme, 
as  cited,  pp.  657  ff. 

113  Hamack,  as  cited,  iii,*  p.  867,  puts  it  rather  too  strongly:  “Luther 
hat  im  Princip  fiir  eine  gesunde  geschichtliche  Exegese  die  Bahn 
gebrochen : aber  wie  viel  fehlte  noch  seinem  Jahrundert  und  ihm  zu 
der  wirklichen  Ausfiihrung.  Im  Einzelnen  ist  er  fast  iiberall  noch  ein 
mittelalterlicher  Exeget,  befangen  in  alien  Vorurtheilen  dieser  Exegese, 
in  der  Typologie  und  selbst,  trotz  entgegenwirkender  Grundsatze,  in 
der  Allegoristik.”  Cf.  Ladd,  as  cited,  ii.  p.  640:  “Luther  both  used  the 
allegorical  interpretation  unwarrantably,  and  also  unwarrantably  de- 
cried it.” 
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cant  for  us  only  as  a further  indication  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  his  vital  grasp  on  fundamental  biblical  truthd^* 
Thus  far  we  have  considered  Luther’s  views  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Scriptures  as  a whole.  We  take  up  a supple- 
mentary line  of  evidence,  when  next  we  examine  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  individual  books  of  the  canon.  His  re- 
marks here,  too,  lack  systematic  form,  but  their  general  im- 
port is  plain  enough. 

It  is  a function  of  saving  faith  not  only,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  interpret  and  to  apply  the  Word  of  God,  but  also  to  exer- 
cise a critical  authority  with  reference  to  the  canon  of 
Scripture. In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately the  relation,  according  to  Luther,  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  to  such  questions  as  the  extent  of  the  canon  and 
the  nature  of  its  authority,  we  need  to  weigh  those  charac- 
teristic utterances  that  are  commonly  called  “his  free  judg- 
ments concerning  the  Scriptures.” 

The  whole  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  called  the  Word 
of  God,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  differences  among 
the  various  elements  constituting  the  collection  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  delivery  of  special  revelation  itself,  requiring, 
as  it  did,  a long  period  of  time,  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
fundamental  groups  of  books,  those  of  the  Old  and  those 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  in  each  group  there  are  some 
books  that  contain  the  revelation  of  truth  and  grace  in 
richer  measure  than  others,  and  even  in  the  books  that  are 
of  the  highest  spiritual  worth  there  are  grades  of  value 
among  their  several  parts.  God  may  properly  be  called 
the  author  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part  of  Scripture,  but 
the  discernment  of  faith  is  such  that  the  believing  reader  will 
necessarily  make  distinctions  among  the  sacred  books  them- 
selves, and  likewise  among  their  constituent  portions. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,^’^’^  the  Old  Testament,  ac- 

Cf.  Harnack,  as  cited,  pp.  858  ff. ; Kostlin,  as  cited,  i,  p.  388  f. ; 
Loofs,  Leitfaden,  p.  742. 

. 11®  Dorner,  as  cited,  i,  pp.  241  ff. 

11®  Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,  pp.  14  flf. 

Ill  Part  I,  pp.  566  f. 
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cording  to  the  unhistorical  method  of  treating  the  Bible 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  virtually  equated  by  Luther 
with  the  New.  Indeed,  he  further  buttressed  this  view  by 
his  assertion  that,  whereas  in  his  early  convent  days  he  had 
found  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  every  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  most  of  all  in  Paul’s  teaching  on  the  righteousness  of 
God,  so  after  his  conversion  to  evangelicalism  he  felt  the 
divine  grace  streaming  into  his  soul  from  every  page  of  the 
sacred  volume. But  with  growing  spiritual  judgment  he 
subsequently  laid  much  emphasis  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. The  funda- 
mental contrast,  indeed,  is  that  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel;  these  two  categories  are  constantly  brought  into 
antithetical  relations  with  one  another,  and  yet  ever  kept  in 
closest  connection  with  one  another.  The  Law  demands  the 
perform.ance  of  its  behests ; the  Gospel  is  the  offer  of  a free 
divine  gift,  in  harmony  with  which,  and  by  virtue  of  which, 
only  that  which  is  the  fruit  of  faith  is  acceptable  to  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Gospel  actually  bestows  what  the 
Law  requires.^^®  “Therefore,”  writes  Luther,  “hold  to  this 
distinction,  and  whatever  books  come  before  you,  whether 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  read  them  with  this  distinc- 
tion, that  you  note  [this] : where  there  are  promises,  there 
the  book  is  a gospel-book;  where  there  are  commandments, 
there  is  a law-book.  But  because  in  the  New  Testament  the 
promises  are  abundant  [“mit  Haufen  stehen”],  and  in  the 
Old  the  laws,  we  call  the  one  Gospel,  the  other  a law- 
book.”^^^  This  is  not  to  rob  the  Old  Testament  of  its  due 

See  Preuss,  as  cited,  p.  10. 

H9  Melanchthon  said  of  Luther’s  early  work  on  Romans  and  the 
Psalms  {Corpus  Ref.,  vi,  p.  160)  : “hie  monstravit  legis  et  evangdii 
discrimen,  hie  refutavit  errorem,  qui  tune  in  seholis  et  eoneionibus 
regnabat,  qui  doeet  mereri  homines  remissionem  peeeatorum  propriis 
operibus." 

^20  Cf.  Gottschick,  “Gesetz  und  Evangelium,”  in  Realeneyklopddie 
fiir  prot.  Theol.  u.  Kirehe,^  pp.  636 ff.,  and  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  ete*  pp. 
721  ff.,  771  ff. 

121  EA  10,2  p.  97.  Luther  also  uses  the  equivalent  distinction  lex 
literalis,  the  law  of  the  letter,  which  makes  its  characteristic  demands 
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honor;  Luther  reminds  us  that  originally  it  was  the  only 
sacred  Scriptured^^  “The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
to  be  highly  esteemed,  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  a sort  of 
foundation  on  which  the  New  Testament  leans,  and  from 
which  certain  proofs  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  sought. 
And  what,  pray,  is  the  New  Testament  other  than  a certain 
open  proclamation  of  the  sentences  and  promises  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  have  been  fulfilled  through  Christ 

Taking  the  Old  Testament  by  itself,  Luther  describes  its 
content  as  threefold.  It  is  first  of  all  a book  of  laws,  “in 
which  we  are  taught  what  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  not  to  be 
done,” — “it  has  as  its  chief  purpose  to  profxise  laws,  reveal 
and  convict  of  sins,  and  demand  also  good  works  of  us.” 
Then,  too,  there  are  “examples  and  accounts  of  the  observ- 
ance and  the  non-observance  of  the  law.”  And  lastly,  “there 
are  certain  promises  and  sayings  of  Christ  interwoven 
among  the  laws  in  the  Old  Testament.”^^*  But  while  the 
general  principle  holds,  “Lex  autem  spiritualiter  intellecta 
est  idem  cum  Evangelic nevertheless,  “the  whole  Mosaic 
law  and  its  promulgation  pertained  only  to  the  Jewish 
people ; nor  are  other  nations  bound  by  it,  nor  we  ourselves 
who  are  called  Christians.  Regard  must  always  be  paid 
to  the  circumstances  attending  the  giving  of  the  command- 
ments to  Israel,  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  ascer- 


upon  the  sinner — demands  he  cannot  meet  until  he  is  regenerated — and 
the  lex  moralis  or  spiritualis  (Rom.  vii;i4),  which  is  needful  even  for 
the  Christian  to  give  guidance  for  his  sanctification  (WA  ii,  p.  498, 
11.  22  ff.). 

122  eA  52,  p.  29. 

123  E.A.  0pp.  var.  arg.  7,  p.  76.  Cf.  Ladd,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  163 : “We 
conclude,  then,  that  the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  in  the  opinion 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Zwingli,  is  chiefly  a unity  of  the  mani- 
festation of  grace.  This  fact  led  Luther  to  emphasize  the  difference 
between  the  law  and  the  gospel  and  also  the  existence  of  a true  gospel 
in  the  Prophets.” 

124  EA  0pp.  z'ar.  arg.  7,  p.  77  {Praefatio  . . . in  veins  Testamentum 
[anno  1524])- 

125  WA  iii,  p.  96,  11.  26  f.  (Gloss  on  Psalm  ii  (12),  anno  1513-1515)- 

126  EA  0pp.  var.  arg.  7 ,p.  96  f.  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited  i,  p.  427  f. 
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taining  what  pertains  to  us  of  today/^^  A difference  is  to  be 
made  between  political  and  moral  laws : the  former  do  not 
concern  us ; and  even  the  latter  are  valid  only  because  they  are 
inscribed  on  the  very  nature  of  maai,  not  because  they  were 
given  by  Moses. But  while  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  binding 
upon  any  except  the  Jews,  still,  like  every  other  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  worthy  of  honor  as  the  Word  of  God, 
particularly  for  its  promises  and  assurances  concerning  the 
coming  Son  of  God,  and  for  its  many  excellent  examples 
of  faith,  prayer,  love,  and  the  like.^^®  The  promises  and 
assurances  concerning  Christ  are  the  best  part  of  Moses, 
and  especially  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets. Though 
we  cannot  hear  God  speak  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  after 
the  manner  He  uses  in  the  New, nevertheless  even  ceremon- 
ial ordinances,  which  no  longer  bind  the  Christian,  are  to  be 
traced  back  directly  to  God.^®^  In  the  Pentateuch  Genesis  is 
particularly  prized  as  “almost  an  evangelical  book.”^®*  And 
“the  noblest  saying  and  of  course  the  heart  of  all  the  Mosaic 
Books,  which  the  Apostles  also  highly  exalted  and  strongly 
used  to  confirm  the  Gospel  and  abrogate  the  law”  is  the 

127  lifid.,  p.  105  f.  “Hie  ergo  necesse  est  nosse  discrimen  inter  ea, 
quae  illi  populo  aut  sanctis  in  illo  coetu  facienda  fuerunt  iuxta  suam 
vocationem,  et  ea,  quae  ad  nostrum  vocationem  pertinent  . . . Deus 
multi  locutus  est  cum  patribus,  quae  ad  nos  nihil  pertinent.” 

128  Ibid.,  p.  101  ff. 

129  Ibid.,  pp.  103  ff.  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  pp.  16  ff.  1 

Cf.  on  the  whole  paragraph  the  German  original  (EA  63,  pp.  7 ff., 
anno  1523)  of  the  Latin  translation  (amplified)  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Old  Testament  (1524). 

121  EA  47,  pp.  356  ff.  Cf.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  N.T.,  ii,  p.  345;  “Yet  Luther  develops  the  thought  of  Jn.  i.  17 
greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  Moses  {Deutsche  Werke,  Erlangen, 

>^lvii,  357).” 

122  E.A  0pp.  e.reg.  6 p.  14;  “tamen  est  jus  scriptum  et  promulgatmn 
divinitus.”  Luther  admits  that  Moses  may  have  used  written  sources 
and  adopted  religious  ceremonies  from  the  early  patriarchs  and  even 
from  neighboring  peoples,  "prout  Dominus  jubebat.”  Cf.  E.\  0pp. 
exeg.  4,  P-  ^59- 

123  ea  63,  p.  9:  “Also  hat  das  erste  Buch  Mose  fast  eitel  Exempel 
des  Glaubens  und  Unglaubens,  and  was  Glaube  und  Unglaube  fiir 
Friichte  tragen  und  ist  fast  ein  evangelisch  Buch.”  As  to  its  author- 
ship, that  is  of  no  material  account ; EA  57,  p.  35. 
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verse  Dent.  xviii:i5  : The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like 
unto  me;  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken.”^®* 

As  to  the  prophets,  their  general  task  is  conceived  as  the 
announcement  of  the  Gospel  in  the  form  of  an  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  law,  considered  primarily  as  a preach- 
ing of  repentance,  and  in  the  form  of  the  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Messianic  promises.  A prophet,  according  to 
Luther,  is  one  “who  has  his  understanding  from  God  with- 
out any  media  [“ohne  Mittel”],  into  whose  mouth  the  Holy 
Spirit  puts  the  Word.^*®  The  merely  predictive  element  as 
such,^®®  however,  is  not  the  highest.  The  chief  purpose  is  to 
bring  the  reader  to  Christ:  for  the  prophets  “one  and  all 
continue  Moses’  office.  . . . Therefore,  they  bring  out  more 
clearly  what  Moses  said  of  Christ.  . . . Accordingly  the 
prophets  are  nothing  but  administrators  and  witnesses  of 
Moses  and  his  office,  that  by  means  of  the  law  they  may 
bring  everyone  to  Christ.”^®^  From  this  point  of  view  Luther 
deservedly  calls  Isaiah  “maxime  insignem  et  snmme  illumi- 
natmn  prophetam”^^^  and  next  to  him  comes  Daniel,  who 
not  only  prophesied  concerning  Christ,  as  did  the  others,  but 
predicted  with  definiteness  and  precision  the  ages  preceding 
the  advent  of  Christ.^®®  But  Luther  clearly  recognizes  the 
human  factor  in  the  prophetical  writings.  Even  Isaiah  does 
not  “observ’e  order,”  but  confuses  matters,  and  makes  it 
impossible  to  know  whether  or  not  a redactor  arranged  the 


Ibid.,  p.  20.  Cf,  EA  0pp.  x.  arg.  7,  pp.  no  f. : “Hie  liber  [i.e. 
in  pretio  habendus  et  asservandus  est,  tanquam  totius  Scripturae  prae- 
cipuus,  in  quo  sunt  veri  f antes  omnis  doctrinae  coelestis,  unde  et  proph- 
etae  et  apostoli  largissima  flumina  suae  sapientiae  derivarunt.” 

135  WA  xvi,  p.  no,  11.  24  ff.  Cf.  EA  45,  p.  59:  “Propheten  werden 
hie  ausdriicklich  genennet,  die  das  Wort  ohne  alle  Mittel  vom  Herm 
haben.” 

1*®  EA  8,  p.  23 ; “die  lehret,  noch  bessert  den  christlichen  Glauben 
nicht.  Darumb  ist  sie  fast  der  geringsten  Gaben  Gottes  eine  und  zu- 
weilen  auch  vom  Teufel  kompt.” 

EA  63,  pp.  21  f. 

EA  0pp.  exeg.  22,  p.  6. 

EA  41,  p.  321. 
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passages  as  we  now  have  them.^*°  Moreover,  “without  doubt 
the  prophets  studied  in  Moses,  and  the  last  prophets  in  the 
first,  and  wrote  in  a book  their  good  thoughts  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  . . . But  if  at  times  some  hay,  straw, 
wood,  came  to  those  same  good  teachers  and  investigators, 
and  they  did  not  build  pure  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones, 
still  the  foundation  stands.^“  And  in  prophesying  of  kings 
and  secular  affairs  the  prophets  often  missed  the  mark.^*^ 
With  respect  to  the  Psalms,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  his  later 
years  Luther  no  longer  interpreted  as  directly  Messianic 
many  that  he  had  once  so  construed,  though  he  highly  prized 
the  collection  as  a whole,  not  only  because  it  offers  a unique 
transcript  of  Christian  experience,  but  also  because  in  some 
cases — as  in  Psalm  i lo — the  author  is  quite  the  equal  of  the 
Apostles  in  proclaiming  the  kingship  and  priesthood  of 
Christ.^*^  At  the  same  time  he  questions  some  of  the  super- 
scriptions of  the  Psalms  and  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment.^^^  He  judges  that  Psalm  127  was  not  composed  by 
David  but  by  Solomon,  because  it  falls  below  the  level  of 
the  former’s  chief  theme, — Christ  and  justification  through 
divine  grace.^*®  The  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles,  attributed  to  Solomon,  evince  much  practical 


EA  63,  p.  57.  A similar  remark  is  made  about  Jeremiah  (ibid., 
p.  61)  and  Hosea  (p.  74). 

141  Preface  to  Link’s  Annotations  to  the  Pentateuch,  1543  (EA  63, 
p.  379).  Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  21,  n.,  understahds  these  disparaging 
remarks  as  applying,  not  to  the  prophets  as  inspired  writers,  but  to 
them  as  “investigators”  in  Moses  (and  the  early  prophets).  So  too 
Rohnert,  Die  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  ihre  Bestreiter,  pt 
142.  But  Loofs,  as  cited,  p.  746,  n.  2,  follows  Thimme,  as  cited,  p.  669, 
in  ascribing  the  remarks  to  the  prophets  as  sacred  writers.  The 
former  seems  the  more  natural  interpretation,  and  what  Rohnert 
says  about  the  irrelevancy  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  is  valid.  Cf.  Francis  Pieper,  “Luther’s  Doctrine  of  Inspira- 
tion,” in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  IV  (1893),  pp. 
261  ff. 

EA  8,  p.  24. 

EA  40,  p.  40.  Cf.  ibid.,  63,  pp.  30  ff. 

1**  EA  0pp.  exeg.  19,  p.  271. 

1^5  EA  0pp.  exeg.  20,  pp.  48  ff. 
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wisdom,  according  to  Luther,  but  lack  the  deep  spiritual  in- 
sight of  the  best  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.^*® 

As  for  Esther,  it  deserves  no  place  in  the  canon,  any 
more  than  does  the  apocryphal  Second  Maccabees,  while 
First  Maccabees  would  be  worthy  of  canonization.  Esther 
lacks  the  character  and  content  of  the  true  Word  of  God.^*^ 
On  the  whole  he  regarded  Kings  as  more  trustworthy  than 
Chronicles.^*®  The  historical  books  are  to  be  valued  chiefly 
for  their  examples  and  stories.**®  The  Apocrypha  as  a group 
were  embodied  in  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (1534) 
as  an  appendix  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  with  the  explan- 
atoiy  caption : “These  are  books  which  are  not  held  to  be 
equal  to  the  sacred  Scripture  but  are  useful  and  good  to 
read.” 

Luther’s  critical  judgments  concerning  the  New  Testa- 
ment books  are  so  familiar  that  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  a brief  summaiA'^  of  the  most  important  of  these  deliv- 
erances. The  most  salient  feature  of  his  discussion  of  these 
writings  is  his  strong  emphasis  on  the  differences  in  value 
existing  even  among  those  whose  apostolic  authorship  is 
unquestioned.  John  among  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
especially  Romans,  and  First  Peter  are  particularly  com- 
mended as  the  true  “kernel  and  marrow  among  all  the 
books”;  . . . “for  in  these  you  do  not  find  much  work  and 
miracles  of  Christ  described;  but  you  find  portrayed  in  a 
quite  masterly  way,  how  faith  in  Christ  overcomes  sin,  death 
and  hell,  and  gives  life,  righteousness  and  salvation, — 
which  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  have  heard. 
For  if  I ever  had  to  do  without  one  of  these,  the  works  or 
the  preaching  of  Christ,  I should  sooner  do  without  the 
EA  63,  pp.  35  S.  Cf.  Kostlin,  ii,  p.  25. 

Ibid.,  63,  pp.  104,  107.  Cf.  E.\  0pp.  z'ar,  arg.  7,  p.  195 : “Esther, 
quamzis  hunc  habcant  in  Canone,  dignior  omnibus  me  iudice,  qui  extra 
Canonem  haberetur."  And  compare  (Table  Talk)  EA  62,  131 : “Ich 

bin  dem  Buch  [i.e.,  II.  Macc.]  und  Esther  so  feind,  dass  ich  wollte  sie 
waren  gar  nicht  vorhanden ; denn  sie  judenzen  zu  sehr,  und  haben  viel 
heidnische  Unart.” 

EA  62,  p.  132  f. 

63,  pp.  8f.,  21. 
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works  than  without  the  preaching.  For  the  works  do  not 
help  me,  but  his  words  give  the  life,  as  He  Himself  says 
(John  v:5i).  Now  because  John  writes  little  about  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  much  about  his  preaching,  while  the 
other  three  Gospels  describe  many  of  His  works,  and  little 
of  His  words,  John’s  Gospel  is  the  one  tender  chief  Gospel, 
and  to  be  much  preferred  to  the  other  three  and  to  be  held 
higher.  Thus  also  St.  Paul’s  and  Peter’s  Epistles  greatly 
excel  the  three  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  In  fine, 
St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  his  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
especially  those  to  the  Romans,  Galations,  Ephesians,  and 
St.  Peter’s  First  Epistle,  these  are  the  books  that  show  you 
Christ,  and  teach  you  all  that  it  is  necessary  and  salutary 
for  you  to  know,  though  you  should  never  see  or  hear  any 
other  book  or  teaching.  Therefore  is  St.  James’  Epistle  a 
right  strawy  epistle  as  compared  with  them,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  no  evangelical  nature  [“kein  evangelisch  Art  an  ihr 
hat”] . Acts  is  favorably  introduced  in  the  Preface  of  1 534 
with  the  remark  that  Luke  here  “teaches  all  Christendom, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  the  true  chief  article  of  Christian 
doctrine,  namely  how  we  must  all  become  righteous  only 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  addition  of  the 
law  or  help  from  our  work.  . . . Therefore,  this  book 
might  well  be  called  a gloss  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.^®^ 
Second  Peter  is  regarded  as  a genuine  work  of  the  Apostle, 
but  with  respect  to  Ch.  iii : 9,  Luther  remarks  that  this  pass- 
age “goes  a little  beneath  the  apostolic  spirit,”  while  verses 
15  and  16  might  also  induce  some  to  believe  that  the 
Epistle  is  not  by  Peter.^®^  First  John  is  called  “a  truly  apos- 

From  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  the  New  Testament  (EA  63, 
pp.  Ii4f-,  anno  1522),  which  was  omitted  in  the  last  edition  of  1545. 
On  I Pet.  cf.  EA  51,  p.  327 : “Also  ist  diese  Epistel  S.  Petri  auch  der 
edlisten  Bucher  eins  im  Neuen  Testament,  und  das  rechte  lautere 
Evangelion.  Denn  er  thut  auch  eben  das,  das  S.  Paulus  und  alle 
Evangelisten,  dass  er  den  rechtschaffenen  Glauben  lehret,  wie  Christus 
uns  geschenket  sei,  der  unser  Sund  hinwegnimpt,  und  uns  selig 
macht;  ...” 

p.  ii6f.  Cf.  EA  Gal.  i,  p.  296  ff. 

1*2  EA  52,  p.  271. 
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tolic  epistle”  that  “should  justly  follow  closely  after  his  Gos- 
pel,” while  Second  and  Third  John  are  not  “doctrinal 
epistles,  but  examples  of  love  and  faith,  and  have  also  a 
truly  apostolic  spirit.”^” 

Of  special  importance  are  the  verdicts  on  the  remaining 
four  of  the  Eusebian  Antilegomena, — James,  Hebrews,  Jude 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Luther  took  the  first  two  of  these  four 
books  out  of  their  customary  place  in  the  canon  and  put 
them,  with  Jude,  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  Epistles,  just 
before  the  Apocalypse.  And  in  the  Preface  to  Hebrews — 
the  first  of  the  group — he  says  with  reference  to  this  and 
the  other  three  books:  “Up  to  here  we  have  had  the  true 
certain  chief  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  four  fol- 
lowing, however,  had  in  the  days  of  yore  a different 
esteem.”^®* 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  original  general  Preface 
of  1522  the  Epistle  of  James  was  called  “strawy”  as  com- 
pared with  the  most  evangelical  of  the  New  Testament 
books.  This  particular  characterization,  it  is  true,  was 
dropped  from  the  Preface  of  1534;  but  while  the  criticism 
of  the  Epistle  is  softened,  the  original  low  estimate  of  it  is 
not  essentially  modified.  As  early  as  the  Resolutions  for  the 
Leipzig  Debate  he  says : “the  style  of  that  Epistle  is  far  be- 
low the  apostolic  majesty  and  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared 
with  Paul’s.”^®®  The  next  year,  in  the  De  Captivitate  Baby- 
lonica,  discussing  the  institution  of  the  sacraments,  Luther 
rejects  James’  alleged  testimony  in  behalf  of  extreme  unc- 
tion with  the  statement  that  this  Epistle  is  not  by  the  Apostle 
James  and  is  not  worthy  of  the  apostolic  spirit.^®®  And  in 
the  special  Preface  to  James,  of  1522,  he  repeats  his  judg- 
ment— without  wishing  to  prejudice  any  one’s  opinion — that 
it  is  not  an  apostolic  work,  because  it  “ascribes  righteousness 
to  works,  directly  contrary  to  St.  Paul  and  all  other  Scrip- 

153  Ibid.,  63,  pp.  153  ff. 

Ibid.,  p.  154. 

155  WA  ii,  p.  425,  11.  Ilf. 

156  w \ vi,  p.  568,  11.  9 f. 
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ture,”  and  also  because,  while  professing  to  teach  Christian 
people,  “it  never  once  in  such  a long  teaching  mentions  the 
passion,  the  resurrection,  the  Spirit  of  Christ.”  And  then 
he  gives  his  celebrated  criterion  for  the  proper  estimating 
of  the  biblical  books : “And  in  this  all  proper  sacred  books 
agree,  that  they  one  and  all  preach  and  deal  with  Christ 
[“Christum  predigen  und  treiben”].  And  this  is  the  right 
touchstone  to  criticize  all  books,  when  one  sees  if  they  deal 
with  Christ  or  not,  inasmuch  as  all  Scripture  manifests 
Christ,  Rom.  iii  :2i,  and  Paul  will  know  nothing  but  Christ, 
I Cor.  ii  :2.  That  which  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apos- 
tolic, even  if  St.  Peter  or  Paul  taught  it.  Again,  that  which 
preaches  Christ  would  be  apostolic,  even  if  Judas,  Annas, 
Pilate  and  Herod  did  it.”^®^  In  his  Table  Talk  Luther  is 
reported  as  saying  that  he  would  put  his  doctor’s  cap  on 
any  one  who  could  harmonize  the  teachings  of  Paul  and 
James,  and  would  let  himself  be  called  a fool.^®®  Even  as 
late  as  1543,  he  is  satisfied  that  this  book  was  not  written 
by  an  apostle,  and  that  it  is  not  of  the  true  apostolic  stamp 
throughout,  and  in  harmony  with  the  pure  teaching.^®® 
Hebrews  is  highly  esteemed  because  of  its  teaching  con- 
cerning Christ’s  priesthood,^®®  but  is  regarded  as  coming 
from  some  one  other  than  Paul ; its  apostolic  origin  is 
doubted. ^®^ 

EA  63,  pp.  1561.  Cf.  EA  51,  337:  “Darumb  kann  man  wohl 

spiiren,  dass  die  Epistel  Jakobi  kein  rechte  apostolisch  Epistel  ist;  denn 
es  stehet  schier  kein  Buchstab  darinne  von  diesen  Dingen  [i.e.,  the 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  intercession  of  Christ].’' 

158  EA  62,  p.  127.  Cf.  EA  0pp.  exeg.  5,  p.  227;  "Igitur  male  concludit 
lacobus,  . . . Non  auteni  sequitur,  ut  lacobus  delirat.” 

155  Cf.  on  the  whole  paragraph,  Walther,  “Luthers  spatere  Ansicht 
uber  den  Jacobusbrief,”  in  his  Zur  Wertung  der  deutschen  Reforma- 
tion, pp.  170-173.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  N.  T. 
ii,  p.  346,  significantly  says : “Luther’s  prefaces  should  be  sought  for, 
by  those  who  cannot  gain  access  to  a genuine  ancient  Bible,  in  Walch, 
vol.  xiv.,  or  Deutsche  WW.,  Erlangen,  Ixiii  not  in  the  superficial 
special  editions  mutilated  by  pious  societies  (e.p.  Stuttg.  1841).” 

180  EA  40,  p.  139. 

181  E.A.  0pp.  exeg.,  ii,  p.  130;  'auctor  epistolae  ad  Hebraeos,  quisquis 
est,  sive  Paulus,  sive,  ut  ego  arbitror,  Apollo”;  EA  22,  p.  133;  ibid.  63, 
pp.  154 ff.  Cf.  Kdstlin,  as  cited,  i,  p.  384;  ii,  pp.  31  f. 
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Luther  was  quite  certain  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  an 
excerpt  from  II  Peter,  and  he  further  doubted  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  document  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
author  (verse  17)  refers  to  the  Apostles  and  because  of  the 
allusions  to  sayings  and  events  mentioned  nowhere  else  in 
the  Bible.  Later  his  judgments  were  less  severe,  as  he  found 
the  Epistle  quite  useful  in  his  controversy  with  the  Roman- 
ists.^®^ 

In  regard  to  the  Apocalypse,  too,  Luther’s  judgments  be- 
came more  favorable.  In  the  special  Preface,  of  1522 — sup- 
pressed in  the  later  editions — he  regards  the  book  as  non- 
apostolic,  though  he  wishes  each  reader  to  form  his  own 
opinion.  His  main  objections  to  its  apostolicity  were  the 
fact  that  Apostles  did  not  “go  about  with  visions” ; that  no 
other  biblical  writers  use  such  threats  in  regard  to  the  im- 
proper treatment  of  their  works;  that  many  of  the  fathers 
rejected  it;  and  above  all,  that  his  spirit  could  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  it,  since  Christ  is  neither  taught  nor  recog- 
nized in  it  i’^®®  it  is  no  better  than  IV  Esdras,  and  he  cannot 
see  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  never  had  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  book.^®* 

W'e  see,  then,  that  Luther  had  no  hesitation  in  criticizing 
even  generally  recognized  canonical  books  as  containing 
statements  that  did  not  correspond  to  the  highest  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ : Esther  is  a book  that  completely  lacks  such 
truths;  and  some  sentences  in  James  are  incompatible  with 
Paul’s  basal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  But  Luther 

1®*  EA  63,  p.  158.  Cf.  52,  p.  272,  and  p.  273:  “Sie  hat  auch  nichts 
Sonderliches  in  sich,  denn  dass  sie  weiset  auf  die  ander  Epistel  S. 
Petri,  daraus  sie  nahend  alle  Wort  genommen  hat,  und  ist  ganz  nicht 
Anders,  denn  ein  Epistel  wider  unsere  Geistlichen,  Bischoffe,  Pfaffen 
und  Monche.”  Cf.  WA  vii,  p.  755,  11.  4 ff. ; “Breviter  Episiola  ludae, 
niihi  quondam  inutilis  visa  nunc  [Ad  Librum  . . . Catharini  . . . 
responsio  (anno  1521)]  agnita  est  e Petri  Epistola  sumpta,  propter 
solum  Papam  esse  scripta"  and  Kunze’s  note  (op.  cit.  p.  508)  on  the 
syntax  of  this  sentence.  But  in  EA  0pp.  exeg.  2,  p.  96,  Jude  is  called 
“apostolus  Judas." 

EA  63,  pp.  169  f.  (anno  1522). 

ibid.,  p.  158  ff.  (Preface  of  1545)  for  his  latest  views.  Cf. 
Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,  pp.  33  ff. 
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went  even  further.  Although,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  are  no  general  assertions  bearing  upon 
this  point,  yet  in  concrete  cases  he  charges  the  sacred  writ- 
ers with  having  committed  mistakes.^®®  We  have  already 
instaficed  the  prophets,  who  at  times  missed  the  mark  in 
their  predictions  concerning  secular  affairs.  True,  Luther 
feels  that  in  Christ  all  scriptural  “contradictions”  can  be 
reconciled,  but  this  principle  can  scarcely  be  made  to  apply 
to  statements  dealing  only  in  a remote  way,  or  not  at  all, 
with  the  truths  of  salvation.  To  be  sure,  he  warns  against 
undue  haste  in  charging  the  biblical  authors  with  errors.^®® 
Again,  he  virtually  thrusts  the  knotty  problems  aside  as 
being  of  no  practical  consequence,  while  yet  admitting  error 
as  a possibility.  Concerning  the  difference  in  the  accounts 
given  by  John  and  the  Synoptics  in  regard  to  the  place  of 
Peter’s  denial,  he  makes  the  characteristic  statement : “One 
goes  neither  to  heaven  nor  to  hell,  if  one  supposes  that  the 
whole  denial  took  place  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  ...  We 
will  not  look  sharply  at  such  clever  questions.  ”^®^  Much  the 
same  is  said  about  the  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  temple.’’®®  “For  in  this  all  the  evangelists  agree, 

C/.  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen  des  Protest antismus,  i,  pp.  56  f.;  Dieck- 
hoff,  Die  Inspiration  und  Irrthumslosigkeit  der  heiligen  Schrift,  p.  33; 
“So  hat  denn  auch  Luther  keinen  Grund,  annehmen  zu  miissen,  dass 
durch  die  Inspiration  alles  Unsichere  und  Unrichtige  auch  in  Dingen, 
die  fur  den  Glauben  bedeutungslos  sind,  ganzlich  ausgeschlossen  sei”; 
Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  35  : “Mit  Bezug  auf  alle  jene  Bestandteile  aber 
und  gerade  auch  auf  die  hdchststehenden  unter  ihnen,  muss  hier  endlich 
noch  die  Frage  aufgeworfen  werden,  wie  weit  in  ihnen  nach  Luther 
das  eigentliche  Gebiet  dieser  Wahrheit  und  hiemit  der  aus  Gottes 
Geist  fliessenden  Wahrheitszeugnisse  reiche,— ob  nicht  vom  gdttlichen 
Wahrheitsinhalt  immer  religids  indiflFerente  Momente,  namentliche 
aussere  geschichtliche  Angaben  zu  unterscheiden  seien,  mit  Bezug  auf 
welche  dann  doch  alle  jene  Organe  des  gdttlichen  Geists  in  ihren 
Ausserungen  irren  konnten  und  geirrt  haben.  Und  diese  Frage  muss 
bei  Luther  bejaht  werden.  . . 

E.\  0pp.  exeg.  3,  p.  71 ; “Absurdum  autem  esf  imitari  audacia 
ingenia,  quae,  cum  talis  difficultas  incidit,  statini  clamant,  manifestum 
errorem  commissum,  et  alienos  libros  sine  pudore  emendare  audent.” 

EA  so,  pp.  308  ff.,  325. 

1®®  Ibid.,  46,  pp.  173  ff. 
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that  Christ  died  for  our  sins ; but  of  his  deeds  and  miracles 
they  keep  no  order,  for  they  often  put  before  something  that 
happened  later.  On  occasion,  he  tries  to  harmonize  diver- 
gent statements  by  ascribing  an  error  to  a copyist,  but  if  this 
and  like  expedients  fail,  he  regards  the  matter  as  something 
quite  negligible  alongside  of  the  central  gospel  truths.^^® 

Among  his  most  striking  statements — though  its  ver)' 
boldness  is  suggestive  alike  of  his  dependence  upon  the 
Scripture  and  of  his  freedom  toward  the  Scripture — is  that 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Galations:  “Nevertheless,  I 

would  rather  believe  the  one  Christ,  than  be  moved  by  all 
the  passages  which  they  could  produce  against  the  doctrine 
of  faith  in  behalf  of  establishing  the  righteousness  of 
works.”  If  such  a case  should  arise,  one  should  say  to  his 
opponent : “You  urge  the  servant,  i.e.  the  Scripture,  and  that 
not  entire,  nor  the  better  part  of  it,  but  only  some  passages 
on  works.  I leave  you  the  servant;  I urge  the  master,  who 
is  the  king  of  the  Scripture,  who  has  been  made  for  me  the 
merit  and  the  price  of  righteousness  and  salvation. With 
this  is  to  be  compared  the  similar  paradox:  “If  the  adver- 
saries will  have  urged  the  Scripture  against  Christ,  we  urge 
Christ  against  the  Scripture.”^*"  And  in  a sermon  on  Luke 

Ibid. 

1'®  EA  0pp.  cxcg.  II,  p.  19.  No  doubt  many  statements  can  be  found 
in  Luther’s  writings  that  seem  to  preclude  his  admitting  any  such 
thing  as  an  error  in  the  original  Scriptures.  Cf.  Pieper,  as  cited,  espe- 
cially pp.  256  £F.,  and  Rohnert,  as  cited,  pp.  143  ff.  It  is  evident  that 
many  writers,  interested  in  magnifj-ing  his  alleged  “liberal”  views  for- 
get that  most  of  his  radical  utterances  pertain  to  books  which  he  felt 
it  necessarj'  to  regard  as  of  questionable  canonicity;  that  many  of  the 
so-called  “errors”  in  the  record  are,  in  his  judgment,  probably  due  to 
transcribers  of  the  text;  and  that  many  of  the  difficulties,  so  far  from 
being  proved  “mistakes.”  are  capable  of  a satisfacoiy  harmonization. 
See.  e.g.,  the  inconclusive  citations  given  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  The 
Bible,  the  Church  and  the  Reason,  pp.  217-219,  to  prove  that  Luther 
was  one  of  those  “who  find  errors  in  Holy  Scripture.”  To  us,  however, 
it  seems  equall}'  clear  that  the  extreme  \news  of  some  of  the  defenders 
of  Luther’s  doctrine  of  inspiration  are  quite  untenable.  Cf.  Seeberg, 
as  cited,  ii,  p.  289.  and  Scheel,  as  cited,  pp.  43  f.,  71  ff. 

EA  Gal.  i,  p.  388. 

^■2  E-\  0pp.  var.  arg.  4,  p.  381  (Thesis  49  in  the  series  of  71,  Dc  Fide 
[anno  I535l)- 
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xxiv:  13  f¥.,  Luther  not  only  represents  “Moses,  the  Psalter, 
and  Isaiah”  as  the  heart  of  the  Old  Testament — the  later 
organs  of  revelation  drawing  from  the  earlier  ones,  and  the 
Apostles  themselves  being  specially  taught  by  Christ  to 
interpret  aright  the  sacred  Scriptures — but  goes  on  to  say: 
“So  would  I take  Moses,  the  Psalter  and  Isaiah,  and  also 
the  same  Spirit,  and  really  make  as  good  a New  Testa- 
ment as  the  Apostles  wrote — an  assertion  which,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  disconnected,  as  it  often  has  been,  from 
the  remaining  coordinate  clause;  “but  because  we  do  not 
have  the  Spirit  so  richly  and  powerfully,  we  must  learn 
from  them  and  drink  from  their  fountain.”^^® 

We  have  now  cited  quite  enough  passages  to  bring  out 
with  a fair  measure  of  completeness  the  doublesidedness  of 
Luther’s  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  final 
authority  in  the  Christian  religion:  on  the  one  hand,  his 
unequivocal  equating  and  identifying  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  Word  of  God;  and,  on  the  other,  his  relatively  free  and 
independent  attitude  toward  some  of  the  canonical  books  as 
a whole  and  even  toward  some  elements  in  those  books 
which  he  regarded  as  standing  highest  in  the  entire  col- 
lection. How  are  we  to  estimate  these  utterances?  Are 
they  capable  of  a harmonious,  unitary  interpretation?  If 
not,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  insuperable  divergencies  ? 

The  immediate  purpose  of  our  somewhat  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Luther’s  mode  of  treating  the  individual  books  of 
the  Bible  and  the  canon  as  a whole  was,  it  may  be  recalled,^^^ 
to  ascertain  the  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  the  testimony  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  closely  related  questions  of  the  canonicity, 
inspiration,  and  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  may 
now  draw  our  conclusions  from  the  evidence  as  cited. 

It  is  plain,  for  one  thing,  that  Luther  does  not  invoke  the 

1^3  E A 11,2  p 274.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  “free”  attitude 
toward  the  canon  of  Scripture  continued  at  the  Wittenberg  University 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century;  see  H.  Schlosser,  Die  Piscatorbibel, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Bibelubersetzung  (1908), 
p.  16. 

See  page  524. 
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testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  settle  the  problem  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  canon.  We  may  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  this 
influence  was  altogether  negligible  for  this  purp>ose;  but 
certainly  it  was  not  decisive.  Herein  he  was  simply  taking 
the  path  in  which  all  the  early  Reformers  moved.  Accord- 
ing to  their  conception  of  the  matter,  the  Holy  Spirt  gives 
the  sin-darkened  mind  a discernment  of  the  divine  quality 
of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  thus  authenti- 
cating, to  the  faith  which  He  Himself  creates  as  His  organ 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  the  heavenly  origin  and  power 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Luther,  as  little  as  any  of  his  fellow 
Reformers,  grounded  the  authority  of  the  Bible  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church ; but  he,  like  them, — though  with  less 
skill  and  thoroughness  than  Calvin, — used  historical  evi- 
dence as  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  what  books  were 
given  to  the  Church  to  serve  as  its  authoritative  guide.  He, 
like  them,  based  his  full  conviction  and  certitude  as  to  the 
divine  origin  and  contents  of  the  historically  given  canon 
upon  the  witness  of  the  Spirit : but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  employing  the  only  adequate  kind  of  testi- 
mony— that  of  history — to  reveal  what  particular  books 
from  the  first  have  had  the  right  to  be  classed  as  sacred 
Scripture.  By  means  of  historical  evidence — external  and 
internal — Luther  rejected  II  Maccabees  from  the  canon : he 
based  his  conclusion  largely  on  the  usage  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  on  the  verdict  of  Jerome,  but  also  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  book  as  measured  by  other  portions  of  Scripture, 
saying,  “The  Church  cannot  give  a book  more  authority  or 
strength  than  it  has  in  itself."^'® 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  criterion  by  which 
Luther  (in  common  with  the  other  Reformers)  sifted  and 
weighed  the  historical  evidence  that  was  the  principal  guide 
in  the  determination  of  the  extent  of  the  canon : they  meas- 
ured the  Scriptures  by  themselves ; the  universally  acknowl- 
edged books  served  to  judge  those  of  doubtful  canonicity.^^® 

\VA  ii,  p.  324  f. 

Cf.  Cramer,  De  Roomsch-KathoUeke  en  de  Oud-protestantsche 
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In  this  connection,  however,  a question  has  been  raised 
that  requires  a passing  reference.  In  his  Preface  of  1522 
to  the  Epistle  of  James,  Luther,  as  we  have  seen,  declared: 
“And  this  is  the  true  touchstone  to  criticize  all  books,  if  one 
sees  whether  they  urge  Christ  [“Christum  treiben”]  or  not, 
since  all  Scripture  shows  Christ.”  The  question  has  been 
considerably  discussed,  whether  this  is  primarily  and  essen- 
tially a historical  or  a religious  criterion.  Kunze,  in  the 
work  to  which  we  have  already  referred,^^’^  in  a double 
polemic  against  Harnack’s  treatment  of  the  dogmatic  issues 
of  the  Reformation,  seeks  to  show  that  for  Luther  the  de- 

Schriftbeschouwing,  pp.  31  f. : “In  the  determining  of  the  extent  of 

Scripture,  he  [Calvin],  like  Luther,  took  his  departure  from  those 
writings  which  more  than  the  others  gave  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  His  kingdom,  and  at  all  times  had  been  recognized  by  the  Church  as 
genuine  and  trustworthy.”  Cf.  Paterson,  The  Rule  of  Faith,  p.  75; 
Seeberg,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  287 ; and  Dorner,  op.  cit.,  i,  p.  253 : “a  canonical 
writing  in  contradiction  with  faith  would  be  also  in  contradiction  with 
the  Scriptures,  namely,  with  other  portions  of  the  canon,  which  have 
in  themselves  something  which  that  wants,  namely,  the  power  of 
serving  to  beget  faith  and  the  accordance  with  what  is  for  faith  divinely 
sure.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Luther’s  criticism  of  the  canon  by  faith 
becomes  properly  criticism  of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  themselves,  and 
is  only  a measuring  of  them  by  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the 
believing  individual,  who  does  not  stand  above  the  Scriptures,  but  may 
only  declare  the  actual  fact,  purify  the  canon  from  what  is  heterogen- 
eous, and  restore  it  to  equality  with  itself,  to  harmony  in  the  richness 
of  its  component  parts.”  Less  satisfactory,  either  as  a statement  of 
Luther’s  view  or  as  an  expression  of  the  facts  themselves,  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  Domer’s  next  sentence : “Luther  thus  obtains  a canon  in  the 
canon  by  means  of  the  material  principle:  The  centre  of  the  holy 

Scriptures,  Christ,  is  the  standard  of  canonicity;  corresponding  to  the 
self-interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  is  their  self-criticism.”  Holz- 
hey,  as  cited,  p.  130,  goes  quite  too  far  in  saying:  “Thus  in  the  end 

he  [Luther]  without  any  hesitation  could  undertake  to  select  out  of 
the  totality  of  Scripture  the  parts  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  the 
doctrine  of  sola  fides,  and  exclude  the  others  as  unusable,  through  the 
triple  means  of  accommodating  the  scriptural  sense  and  text,  revising 
the  canon,  and  making  a classification,  going  into  minutest  details,  of 
the  still  accepted  portions  of  Scripture.” 

Glaubensregel,  Heilige  Schrift  und  Taufbekenntnis,  1899;  compare 
the  whole  concluding  chapter,  entitled  “Gesamtiibersicht  fiber  die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  regula  fidei  und  ihre  Ausgange  in  der  Reformation,”  pp. 

465-548. 
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cisive  factor  in  his  attitude  alike  to  the  Apostles’  Creed  and 
to  the  Scriptures, — Kunze  virtually  confines  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  of  discussion,  to  the  New  Testament, — is  his 
recognition  of  that  which  is  apostolic,  as  normative  for  faith. 
He  claims  that  Luther’s  view  of  the  Scripture — we  shall 
look  at  only  this  phase  of  his  argument — is  uniform  and 
thoroughly  self-consistent,  and  determined  by  essentially 
historical  considerations;^^®  that  Luther  never  placed  the 
Scriptures  of  whose  canonicity  he  was  convinced  among  the 
authorities  to  be  repudiated  that  for  him  “Gospel”  and 
“Apostolic”  are  correlative  and  mutually  supplementary 
terms  ;^®°  that  “the  concrete  New  Testament  which  the 
Church  has  collected,  whose  compass  she  has  determined, 
and  which  Luther  in  this  form  had  received  from  the 

Kunze,  p.  511,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Thieme  (see  the 
latter’s  article,  “Erkenntnisprinzip,  theologisches,”  in  Realencyk  f.  prot. 
Theol.  u.  Kirche,^  v,  p.  452)  : “Ich  bemerke  dabei,  das  Luthers  Massstab 
‘Christum  treiben’  ihm  in  erster  Linie  ein  rein  geschichtlicher  ist,  den  er 
vom  geschichtlichen  Amt  der  Apostel,  gerade  jenen  Glauben  zu  predi- 
gen, abstrahiert  hat.” 

Harnack  is  certainly  in  error  in  saying  {Lehrbuch,  etc.,  iii,*  p. 
858)  : “Aber  dennoch  liess  sich  Luther — gerade  in  der  schwersten  Zeit, 
in  der  er  die  formelle  Autoritat  des  Buchstabens  am  ndthigsten  zu 
haben  schien — selbst  durch  das  Apostolische  nicht  imponieren  und  den 
Mund  stop  fen.”  As  Kunze  conclusively  shows,  Harnack  simply  ignores 
in  this  statement  the  distinction  which  Luther  makes  between  the  fact 
and  the  size  of  an  accepted  canon  of  authoritative  Scripture.  And 
just  as  obviously  Harnack  is  inaccurate  in  saying  (ibid.),  “Luther 
opponierte  aber  in  derselben  Zeit,  in  der  er  den  Kampf  gegen  die 
Autoritat  der  Concilien  so  tapfer  fiihrte,  auch  gegen  die  Unfehlbarkeit 
der  Schrift.  . . .”  At  least,  some  sort  of  distinction  must  be  made 
between  the  kind  of  fallibility  Luther  ascribed  to  the  fathers.  School- 
men, popes,  and  councils,  and  that  which  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  have  attributed  to  the  historically  given  canon  as  such.  Scheel,  as 
cited,  p.  51,  tries  to  defend  this  “pointed”  word  of  Harnack;  but  Scheel 
misconceives  the  issue,  as  is  plain  from  his  making  Harnack  say  Luther 
“protested  against  the  infallible  Catholic  canon,”  whereas  Harnack 
really  makes  Luther  attack  “the  infallible  Scripture,” — a charge  which 
is  true  enough,  if  it  means  that  Luther  attacked  the  compass  of  the 
historically  given  canon  of  Scripture,  but  untrue,  if  it  means  that  he 
repudiated  the  very  idea  of  an  authoritative  canon.  Harnack  has  a 
similar  ambiguity,  i®,  p.  8,  n.  i. 

180  C/.  Cramer,  as  cited,  p.  22;  Pieper,  as  cited,  p.  265. 
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Catholic  Church,  is  valid  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  Gospel  of  the  Apostles,  by  which  the  Church,  the  crea- 
ticra  evangelii,  was  once  founded”^*^;  that  he  never  so  much 
as  tried  to  free  himself  from  a truly  apostolic  word;  and 
that  whenever  he  questioned  any  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  did  so  because  he  held  it  to  be  non-apostolic  (or 
not  written  by  an  Apostle),  and  that  in  every  case  he  sought 
to  ground  these  judgments  on  historical,  i.e.,  scientific 
considerations/®^ 

In  our  judgment  Kunze  has  established  his  main  con- 
tention. The  criterion  as  to  whether  a book  “deals  with 
Christ”  is  capable  of  a practical  application  in  a concrete 
case  on  the  one  condition  that  the  term  “Christ”  is  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  its  historic  significance,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  the  aid  of  the  apostolic  documents  of  the 
New  Testament.^®®  The  “religious”  implications  of  this 
touchstone,  therefore,  are  to  be  determined  in  the  final 
analysis  by  historic  science.^®^ 

The  claim  has,  however,  been  made  that  the  historical 
criterion  was  not  made  the  decisive  factor  by  Luther  in  the 
case  of  four  of  the  Eusebian  Antilegomena  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  placed  in  a group  by  themselves  as  being  of 
doubtful  canonicity,  while  he  unhesitatingly  accepted  the 

181  p.  526. 

182  P.  507.  Cf.  how  Cramer  emphasizes  the  significance  of  apostolicity 
for  Calvin  (Nieuwe  Bijdragen  op  het  Gebied  van  Godgeleerheid  en 
Wijsbegeerte,  iii,  p.  155).  Cramer  shows  that  Calvin,  like  Luther,  was 
in  this  respect  a primitive,  not,  as  Harnack  would  claim,  a medieval 
Catholic.  Kunze  (p.  527)  not  without  reason  charges  Luther’s  modern 
critics  as  being  “stuck  in  the  Catholic  dogma  of  Scripture’’  for  not  see- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  fact  and  the  compass  of  the  scriptural 
canon,  and  thus  failing  to  differentiate  what  Luther  abolished  and 
what  by  means  of  the  “apostolic”  he  established. 

182  Cf.  Haug.  Die  Autoritdt  der  hlg.  Schrift  und  die  Kritik.  Nach 
der  Schrift  und  den  Grundsatzen  Luthers  dargestellt,  pp.  22  ff. 

184  What  Dr.  Warfield,  loc.  cit.,  p.  285,  n.  60,  says  of  the  double 
confusion  into  which  Reuss  falls  {History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Chap,  xvi)  in  representing  Calvin  as  determining  the  canon 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  applies,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  familiar  similar  misrepresentations  of  Luther’s  rela- 
tion to  the  canon.  Cf.  Reuss,  as  cited,  p.  341. 
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Other  three — II  and  III  John  and  II  Peter — which  many  of 
the  ancient  Church  had  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
Hebrews,  James,  Jude  and  Revelation.^*®  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  internal  considerations  by  which  the  three 
were  raised  to,  or  rather  kept  in,  canonical  rank  by  Luther, 
are  really  of  the  nature  of  historical  evidence : as  for  II  and 
III  John,  they  have  “a  truly  apostolic  spirit,”  a characteriza- 
tion that  could  not  be  made  unless  there  were  a historically 
given  criterion  of  what  is  “apostolic” ; and  as  for  II  Peter, 
though  here  and  there  it  may  “fall  below  the  apostolic 
spirit,”  it  nevertheless  may  be  apostolic,  a consideration 
which  again  can  be  finally  determined  only  by  historical 
evidence.^*®  But,  it  is  insisted,^®'^  that  at  least  in  his  re- 
marks concerning  James  and  Jude,  Luther  arrogates  to 
himself  a place  of  supremacy  over  the  Apostles,  inasmuch 
as  on  one  occasion  he  calls  Jude  an  Apostle,^*®  and  yet  chal- 
lenges the  canonicity  of  his  Epistle,  and  in  his  Preface  to 
James  makes  the  striking  remark  which  we  have  already 
quoted : “That  which  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apostolic, 

Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  i,  pp.  386  f. ; Loofs,  Leitfaden,  etc.*  pp.  745, 
747 ; and  especially  Scheel,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  48  f . Scheel  is  hardly  fair  in 
saying  that  in  this  case  Luther  “takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  debatable,  [that]  their  apostolicitj-  was  not  certain.” 
Kostlin  is  more  accurate : he  refers  to  Luther’s  statement,  put  at  the 
very  head  of  the  Preface  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  of  the  four  books 
introduced  to  the  reader:  “These  four  following  ones,  however,  were 
in  ancient  times  held  in  a different  esteem.” 

1®®  On  the  limits  of  this  historical  criticism,  cf.  Dorner,  as  cited, 
p.  257:  “The  question  especially  remains,  however,  still  undisposed 

of : whether,  if  criticism  may  without  limitation  doubt  all  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  significance  of  the  holy  Scriptures  for  the  origin  and 
maintenance  of  faith  is  not  again  placed  in  question,  so  that  it  cannot 
form  an  integrally  constitutive  factor  for  the  life  of  faith  itself?  This 
and  similar  points  could  only  come  to  be  disposed  of  through  the 
formation  of  a scientific  criticism,  inasmuch  as  it  must  thus  be  made 
evident  that  there  are  inner  laws  and  limits  by  which  historical  criti- 
cism is  bound,  as  it  could  not  itself  any  longer  subsist  without  historical 
sources.” 

1®^  Scheel,  as  cited,  p.  49. 

1®®  See  note  162.  Kunze,  as  Scheel  (ibid.)  reminds  us,  conveniently 
ignores  this  fact. 
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even  if  St.  Peter  or  Paul  taught  it.”^®*  The  facts  may  be 
freely  acknowledged  without  seriously  invalidating  the  ar- 
gument as  a whole.  As  regards  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  Luther 
seems  to  have  wavered  between  accepting  and  rejecting  its 
apostolicity  and  therefore  its  canonicity — a thing  by  no 
means  unintelligible  or  surprising,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  as  a pioneer  biblical  critic.  And  as 
regards  the  rejecting  of  even  a Pauline  writing  as  a possibly 
non-apostolic  document,  the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  asser- 
tion and  the  whole  drift  of  his  argument  in  regard  to  the 
supreme  normative  authority  of  the  unquestioned  apostolic 
books  should  put  us  on  our  guard  against  allowing  undue 
weight  to  an  occasional  ill-conceived  and  altogether  ex- 
ceptional sentence.^®® 

This  will  become  the  more  apparent,  when,  finally,  we 
ascertain  Luther’s  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Here  again  we  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
given  us  no  systematic  or  comprehensive  treatment  of  our 
general  theme.  And  in  particular,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  constantly  presupposes  and  often  explicitly  teaches  the 
inspiration  of  the  (canonical)  Scriptures,  he  nowhere  re- 
flects on  the  mode  or  manner  of  their  inspiration.^®^  More- 
over, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  no 

EA  63,  p.  157.  Scheel,  ibid.,  p.  51,  claims  that  Kunze  must  deprive 
these  statements  of  their  value. 

Cf.  Kunze,  pp.  523  ff.,  and  Pieper  as  cited,  p.  266  (263),  who 
pointedly  refers  to  an  equally  bold  declaration  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  dating  from  about  the  same  time  (De  Captiv.  Bab.,  EA 
Opp.  var.  arg.  5,  p.  27)  : "Absit,  absit,  ut  ullus  apex  in  toto  Paulo  sit, 
quern  non  debeat  imitari  et  servare  tota  universalis  ecclesia.” 

Cf.  Gennrich,  as  cited,  pp.  6 and  8 ; Holzhey,  op.  cit.,  p.  129 ; 
Dieckhoff,  Die  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schrift,  p.  38  (“Eine  bestimmt- 
ere  Definition  der  Art  der  Inspiration,  des  Verhaltnisses  zwischen  dem 
inspirirenden  Wirken  des  H.  Geistes  und  der  Gottesthatigkeit  der  h. 
Schriftsteller  findet  sich  bei  ihm  nicht.”)  ; Kdstlin,  op.  cit.,  ii,  p.  15 
(“Auf  eine  nahere  Erorterung  der  Idee  der  Schriftinspiration  iiber- 
haupt  und  ihres  Verhaltnisses  teils  zum  allgemeinen,  naturlichen 
menschlichen  Vorstellen  und  Denken,  teils  auch  zu  den  allgemeinen 
Wirkungen  des  gdttlichen  Geists  in  den  von  ihm  durchdrungenen  Sub- 
jekten  abgesehen  von  jenem  Schrifttum  hat  Luther  nie,  so  weit  wir 
wissen,  sich  eingelassen.”). 
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mention  of  a graphic  inspiration  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual  illumination  of  the  men  who  were  divinely  influ- 
enced as  the  organs  and  heralds  of  special  revelation.^®^  Nor 
does  he  include  scriptural  inspiration  among  the  objects 
certified  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christian 
believer/®®  but  rightly  limits  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  this 
function  to  the  authentication  of  the  divine  origin,  contents, 
and  power  of  the  Word  of  God,  whereupon  faith  by  a pro- 
cess of  inferential  reasoning  ascribes  a divine  inspiration 
first  of  all  to  the  Word  itself,  and  then  to  the  Scripture  as 
the  record  of  the  Word/®* 

But  the  fact  itself,  we  repeat,  is  for  Luther  beyond  all  dis- 
pute : the  canonical  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired.  God  is 
Yi\mst\i“divinoruni  verhortim  mcgister” htcdinst  He  \s“verhi 
svi  auctor.”'^^^  For  'Lvdhtv“Scriptura  loquitur”  is  synonymous 
with  “Deus  loquitur.”^^^  The  whole  Scripture  is  produced 
by  the  highest  divine  causality  as  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.*®^  A few  of  his  more  striking  statements  may  be 

Cf.  Kostlin,  ibid.,  p.  36.  The  difference  between  the  inspired  wit- 
nesses to  the  revealed  truth  of  God  considered  as  oral  preachers  and 
as  sacred  writers  was  not  apologetically  exploited  by  Luther  as  it  was 
by  his  successors  alike  in  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  compelled  to  take  a mediating  position 
in  regard  to  his  views  concerning  an  “errorless”  Bible : his  oft-repeated 
statement  that  Scripture  cannot  err  does  not  harmonize  with  what  he 
sa5's  concerning  the  imperfections  and  the  fallibility  of  the  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cf.  note  170. 

A.  Kuyper,  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology:  Its  Principles, 
E.  T.  by  H.  DeVries  (1898),  p.  561:  “By  itself  it  [the  witness  of  the 
Spirit]  tends  no  further  than  to  bear  spiritual  testimony  to  our  per- 
sonal, regenerated  ego  concerning  the  Divine  character  of  everything 
the  Holy  Scripture  teaches  and  reveals;  and  without  more,  the  truth, 
for  instance,  of  graphic  inspiration  can  never  be  derived  from  it.” 

Cf.  Dorner,  as  cited,  i,  p.  254. 

195  £nders,  as  cited,  i,  p.  142  (letter  to  Spalatin,  Jan.  18,  1518).  Cf. 
Cramer,  De  Roomsch-Katholieke  en  de  Oud-prot.  Schiftbeschouwing, 
P-  19- 

196  Preuss,  as  cited,  p.  14,  with  references  to  WA  hi,  p.  315,  11.  16  f., 
pp.  41,  64  68,  89,  102;  iv,  p.  642,  11.  27  f. 

i®i  Rudelbach,  “Die  Lehre  von  der  Inspiration  der  heiligen  Schift, 
mit  Beruckstichtigung  der  neuesten  Untersuchungen  dariiber,  . . .”  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesammte  Lutherische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  I 
Jahrg.,  1840,  Zweites  Quartalheft,  p.  5.  Cf.  Schenkel,  as  cited,  i,  p.  52. 
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given  as  specimens  of  his  habitual  method  of  viewing  the 
Scriptures.^®®  His  well  known  insistence  upon  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  verb  “est”  in  the  words  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  will  afford  any  unprejudiced  observer 
a sufficient  proof  that  he  held  a theory  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  that  extended  to  the  ipsissima  verba.^^^  The 
Scripture  is  God’s  witness  of  Himself. “Here  stand  text 
and  Scripture,”  he  says  on  another  occasion,  “they  do  not 
thus  suffer  themselves  to  be  thrown  over  by  any  conceits  of 
men.”®°^  Again,  “Holy  Scripture  is  spoken  through  the 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  declaration  of  David,  ‘The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  through  me.’  Likewise;  He 
speaks  through  all  the  prophets.”®®®  Luther  calls  Scripture, 
in  distinction  from  all  other  writings,  “the  Holy  Ghost’s 
book.”®®®  The  Scriptures  are  the  letters  of  God,  that  ought 
to  be  read  over  and  over  again,  just  as  one  would  read  the 
letters  of  a prince  three  or  four  times. ®®^  Not  only  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  Old  as  well,  is  given  by  inspiration  of 

198  We  avail  ourselves  in  what  immediately  follows  of  some  of  the 
many  passages  referred  to  by  Scheel  {op.  cit.,  pp.  56  ff.)  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  Luther’s  “reactionary”  dependence  on  the  Scriptures;  like- 
wise of  the  excellent  article,  already  referred  to,  by  Pieper,  and  the 
work  of  Rohnert,  already  cited,  both  of  whom  worthily  commend 
Luther  for  the  very  things  for  which  so  many  modern  historians  of 
doctrine  blame  him. 

199  “Verbal  inspiration,”  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  need  not  be 
identified  with  that  “mechanical”  view  of  the  process  which  destroys 
or  ignores  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  inspired  writers.  As  re- 
gards the  reference  to  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
Thimme  (as  cited,  p.  670)  and  Gennrich  (as  cited,  p.  8), — ^the  latter  of 
whom,  however,  denies  “verbal”  inspiration  to  Luther, — claim  that  his 
insistence  on  a literal  rendering  of  the  verb  "est”  was  due  to  his  con- 
viction that  here  the  Lord  Himself  speaks,  and  that  the  sentence  gives 
His  summary  of  all  saving  truth.  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  ii,i  p.  282.  But 
as  Scheel  (op.  cit.,  p.  60)  says,  the  characteristic  thing  is  the  manner, 
not  the  fact,  of  emphasizing  the  “est” ; cf.  EA  30,  p.  307. 

200  EA  23,  p.  279. 

Ibid.,  p.  278. 

202  EA  37,  p.  17;  cf.  p.  31. 

203  eA  52,  p.  305,  and  p.  321. 

^0*  Ibid.,  p.  341. 
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God.  including  those  passages  that  are  of  a more  trivial 
character.*®*  “Xot  even  one  letter  in  holy  Scripture  stands 
in  vain.”*®®  Scripture  cannot  err ; it  does  not  lie.*®’  Luther 
often  labors  to  harmonize  Scripture  and  science,  Scripture 
and  historx'.*®®  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  at  variance  with 
Himself.*®®  '“'We  must  let  the  Prophets  and  Ajxjstles  sit  in 
their  seats  of  instruction,  and  we  must  hear  at  their  feet, 
and  not  sax"  what  they  must  hear.”*^®  And  Luther  grounds 
their  normative  authority  in  a “sure  decree,”  by  which  they 
are  specialty  set  apart  to  be  infallible  teachers:  “For  we 
are  not  all  Apostles,  who  by  a sure  decree  are  sent  to  us  as 
infallible  teachers.  Therefore  they  cannot  err  and  waver  in 
the  faith,  but  we.  because  we  have  no  such  decree,  can.”*^ 

These  are  but  types  of  a large  number  of  statements  to  be 
foimd  in  Luther.  They  prove  in  the  main  the  four  pro- 
positions that  Rohnert  advances  and  defends  in  regard  to 
Luther’s  teaching  concerning  inspiration:  (i)  “the  real 
author  of  the  Scripture  is  God  (or  the  Holy  Spirit),  and 
the  biblical  writers  are  His  instruments”;  (2)  “from  the 
Spirit  these  biblical  writers  received  both  the  impulse  to 
write  and  also  that  which  they  were  to  write,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  content  as  well  as  form”;  (3)  “the  Scripture  is 
therefore  God's  trustvx'orthy  Word,  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  chief  things,  but  also  in  incidentals,  and  is  free  from 
all  mistakes,  contradictions,  and  defects”;  (4)  “as  God’s 
\\^ord  the  Bible  claims  divine  authority ; it  is  the  fountain  of 
knowledge,  and  the  ground,  rule,  and  norm  of  faith,  and  a 
means  of  salvation.”*^* 

S05  lUd..  34-  PP-  259  f • 

206  Sammiliche  Schiften,  SL  Louis  ed.,  x,  p.  1018. 

s®'  E.A.  28,  p.  33 ; Opp.  creg..  3.  p.  6a 

^^Cf.  Romberg,  as  cited,  p.  27,  and  Scheel,  as  cited,  p.  64;  Pieper 
as  dted,  pp.  257  f. ; Rohnert,  as  cited,  p.  149. 

37.  P-  57. 

««E.\  63,  p.  402. 

E.\  0pp.  var.  arg.,  4,  p.  3S2.  Scheel  admits  that  the  passage  vir- 
tually groimds  the  normative  authority  of  the  .\postles  in  their  in- 
spiration; cf.  Kunze,  as  dted,  p.  525. 

.\s  dted,  pp.  143  ff.  These  propositions  can  be  maintained  with  a 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Luther  simply  took  over  the 
idea  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  from  the 
medieval  theology. The  common  view  in  the  declining 
days  of  Scholasticism  was  that  the  Scriptures  were  “dic- 
tated” by  the  Holy  Spirit, and  Luther  himself  applies  to 
the  “tongue  of  the  preacher”  the  figure  of  “the  pencil  of 
a good  Writer.”*^®  Kunze,  indeed,  feels  called  upon  to 
deny  Harnack’s  contention  in  regard  to  Luther’s  acceptance 
of  the  traditional  view.^^®  But  the  fact  is  that  there  was 


fair  show  of  proof,  and  undoubtedly  they  reflect  the  general  tenor  of 
Luther’s  remarks  on  this  subject — his  habitual  attitude  toward  the  Bible. 
But  they  do  not  express  the  whole  truth.  Luther  is  inconsistent  with 
himself,  especially  so  far  as  the  third  of  Rohnert’s  theses  is  concerned. 
But  Schenkel  (as  cited,  i,  p.  58)  is  wrong  in  claiming  that  ,with  Luther 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  extends  only  to  their  “purely  theo- 
logically content.” 

213  So  Harnack,  as  cited,  iii,*  p.  868 ; but  we  cannot  accept  his  asser- 
vation  that  Luther  took  the  idea  “untested.”  The  Reformer’s  confession, 
e g.,  in  regard  to  the  troublesome  eucharistic  text,  “aber  ich  bin  ge- 
fangen,  kann  nicht  heraus,  der  Text  ist  zu  gewaltig”  {Werke,  ed. 
Walch,  XV,  p.  2448,  as  quoted  in  Rohnert,  op.  cit.,  p.  146),  shows  that 
he  was  “testing”  the  view  with  all  his  might  and  skill.  On  the  main 
point,  cf.  also  Loofs,  Leitfaden,  etc.,*  pp.  741,  747;  Scheel,  as  cited, 
p.  65;  Seeberg,  as  cited,  ii,  p.  286  (but  compare  p.  289). 

21*  Cf.  Seeberg,  op.  cit.,  ii,  pp.  176  ff.  For  example,  Biel  {ibid.,  p. 
177)  says : “scriptura  autem  canonica,  utrumque  videl.  testamentum 
spiritu  sancto  dictante  et  inspirante  scripta  creditur.”  And  see  tiie 
passages  in  Holzhey,  as  cited,  pp.  94  ff.  The  term  “dictation”  was 
probably  used,  as  Dr.  Warfield  suggests  {op.  cit.,  p.  255),  in  a figurative 
way  “to  express  rather  the  effects  than  the  mode  of  inspiration.”  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  suspension  of  the  personal  activity 
of  the  author  or  of  his  being  reduced  to  the  function  of  a mere  piece 
of  mechanism. 

215  EA  57,  p.  39,  where  the  figure  is  applied  to  himself  as  a preacher 
but  also  to  “the  prophets  and  men  of  God.”  For  Calvin,  cf.  Warfield, 
as  cited,  pp.  254  ff.  Gennrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  8,  denies  that  Luther’s  view 
is  that  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  says  that  this  was  a creation  of  the 
later  dogmaticians.  But  certainly  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine  are 
present  in  Luther. 

213  .\s  cited,  p.  497.  But  after  all,  he  is  constrained  to  admit  ‘Nach- 
wirkungen  jener  Lehre”  (p.  504,  n.  i),  though  he  gives  no  specific 
references.  Scheel  (p.  65)  rightly  criticizes  the  tucking  away  of  this 
sort  of  admission  into  a footnote,  and  regards  it  as  designed  “to 
cover  uncertainties  in  his  own  position.” 
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practically  no  question  of  the  inspiration  and  infallibility 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation.*^^ 
Luther  accepted  this  view,  and  though  it  was  not  this  par- 
ticular theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  divine  power  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  rather  his  experience  of  that  power  itself,  that  was 
the  decisive  factor  in  his  religious  life  and  his  reformatory 
career,  his  masterful  defence  of  the  special  office  and  func- 
tion of  the  Apostles  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
largely  contributed  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
the  historic  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the  divine 
origin,  the  complete  trustworthiness,  and  the  normative 
authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

We  cannot  say  that  his  solution  of  the  problem  is  alto- 
gether satisfactory.*^®  His  remarks  often  lack  thorough  con- 

21"  Cf.  Kostlin,  as  cited,  i,  p.  244,  and  Cremer,  Realencyk.  f.  prot. 
Theol.  u.  Kirche,^  ix,  p.  190:  “Never  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles  had 
such  great  use  been  made  of  holy  Scripture,  never  yet  had  its  authority 
been  so  decisively  and  thoroughly  established,  never  yet  had  its  divine 
power  been  so  mightily  experienced,  as  now  [in  the  days  of  the  Re- 
formation], But  the  less  was  there  any  reflection  on  the  way  Scripture 
came  to  be.  It  was  enough  that  it  was  here.  No  one-thought  of  dis- 
puting its  authority.  There  was  controversy  as  to  the  application  only. 
This  explains  why  among  the  Reformers  themselves  and  among  their 
contemporaries,  and  in  the  time  immediately  following  the  Reformation, 
we  find  precisely  the  hitherto  existing  conception  of  inspiration  without 
any  further  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  two  factors  that  work 
together  in  the  making  of  holy  Scripture,  and  without  any  definition  of 
the  extent  to  which  inspiration  attaches  to  the  Scripture.”  This  last 
clause,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  some  restriction.  Nor  is  Cremer’s 
next  sentence  accurate : “Without  definition  of  the  extent, — for  on 

the  one  hand,  holy  Scripture  for  Luther  is  a book,  in  which  ‘more 
than  heaven  and  earth  pertains  to  one  letter,  yea,  to  a single  title,’ 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  can  speak  of  hay,  straw  and  stubble,  which 
entered  in  among  the  prophets’  own  good  thoughts,  [and]  of  an  in- 
adequate proof  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Gal.  iv,  pp.  21  ff.  (‘too  weak  for 
proof’  [“zum  Stich  zu  schwach”]).”  Cremer  is  here  evidently  following 
the  beaten — and  the  wrong — path  in  the  interpretation  of  these  two 
remarks  of  Luther;  see  Pieper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  261-263,  especially  the  note 
on  the  last  page. 

21s  Romberg,  as  cited,  p.  19,  claims  that  Luther’s  views  are  unified, 
not,  indeed,  in  a way  that  is  scientifically  wrought  out,  but  rather  by  a 
sort  of  intuitive  overcoming  of  the  contrasts  of  the  understanding 
(“diese  blossen  Verstandesgegensatze”).  But  it  is  hard  to  know  just 
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sistency.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  relation 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  Word,  the  identity  of  the  Word  and  the 
Scripture,  and  the  finality  and  permanent  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament,  while  many  of  the  assertions  pertaining  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures are  so  indefinite  and  ambiguous  that  both  orthodox 
confessionalists  and  out-and-out  rationalists  have  had  some 
show  of  propriety  in  appealing  to  him  for  support.  We 
deem  it  impossible  to  gather  up  his  views  into  a harmonious 
and  unitary  system.  But  neither,  in  our  judgment,  do  the 
divergencies  in  his  statements  concerning  our  theme  amount 
to  the  “flagrant  contradictions”  which  Harnack  and  Scheel 
attribute  to  him.  We  are  content  to  let  the  different  lines 
of  thought  keep  their  native  hues,  and  feel  no  need  of  soften- 
ing some  of  the  more  vivid  colors  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a dull  monotone  that  might  be  safely  commended  as  a fair 
blend  of  his  views  in  their  totality.  His  exaggerations  and 
extravagances,  no  less  than  the  fragmentary  and  hazy  char- 
acter of  some  of  his  discussions,  must  be  freely  admitted. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Luther  deeply  experienced  the  grace  of  God  revealed  to 
him  in  the  Christ  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  his  bold 
attack  upon  all  the  other  traditional  authorities  of  the 
Church,  he  by  means  of  the  Gospel  that  had  made  him  free 
won  the  battle  of  evangelical  liberty  for  his  generation  and 
for  the  modem  world.  He  has  taught  us,  as  Kunze  well 
says,^^®  that  “the  Church  can  get  beyond  the  Christianity  of 
any  preceding  generation,  even  that  of  the  first;  but  it  can 
get  beyond  the  apostolic  Gospel  as  little  as  it  can  get  beyond 
itself.”  However  unsatisfactory  some  of  the  details  of  his 
treatment  may  be,  Luther  saw  with  hawk-like  clearness  the 
main  point  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  authority  in  the 
Christian  religion : the  inspired  Scriptures  carry  themselves ; 

what  Romberg  means  by  this  statement.  Is  it  after  all  only  another 
form  of  Scheel’s  verdict  {op.  cit.,  p.  76),  “Fast  mochte  man  das 
Paradoxon  auszusprechen  wagen,  das  in  den  Wiederspriichen  die  Ein- 
heitlichkeit  zu  erblicken  sei”? 

"'1®  P.  534. 
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they  do  not  depend  for  their  power  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  or  any  human  authority,  but  only  on  the  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  creates  in  the  believing  heart  the  con- 
viction of  their  divine  origin  and  contents;  and  in  deter- 
mining the  compass  of  the  canon,  the  Church  of  every  age 
may,  and  indeed  must,  employ  its  best  critical  skill  to  ascer- 
tain what  books  the  authoritative  leaders  of  the  primitive 
Church — the  Apostles — themselves  wrote  or  sanctioned  to 
be  the  supreme  and  exclusive  rule  of  faith  and  life.^®°  The 
authority  of  Scripture  is  in  the  final  analysis  the  authority 
of  Christ  to  whom  the  whole  Scripture  as  an  organic  body 
of  revealed  truth  bears  testimony;  but  it  is  only  through 
the  inspired  Apostles  that  we  can  know  Christ  as  Luther 
knew  and  proclaimed  Him  in  the  great  evangelical  revival 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Princeton. 


220  Cf.  Haug,  as  cited,  pp.  25  ff .,  with  special  reference  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  anti-historical  treatment  of  the  problem  by  the  Ritschlian 
school  of  theologians. 


THE  FULNESS  OF  CHRIST* 

There  are  two  lines  in  Charles  Wesley’s  great  hymn — 
“Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul” — which  express  in  simple  yet 
sufficient  language  the  central  idea  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians ; 

“Thou,  O Christ,  art  all  I want. 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I find.” 

Another  great  Christian,  who  found  in  Christ  his  all  in  all, 
has  testified  out  of  his  experience  as  to  the  dominant  idea  of 
Colossians.  Pascal  in  his  “Thoughts  on  Religion”  declares : 
Jesus  Christ  “is  the  center  of  everything  and  the  object  of 
everything;  and  he  who  does  not  know  Him  knows  nothing 
of  the  order  of  the  world  and  nothing  of  himself.  For  not 
only  do  we  not  know  God  otherwise  than  by  Jesus  Christ; 
we  do  not  know  ourselves  otherwise  than  by  Jesus  Christ. 
. . . In  Him  is  all  our  felicity,  our  virtue,  our  life,  our 
light,  our  hope;  apart  from  Him  there  is  nothing  but  vice, 
misery,  darkness,  despair,  and  we  see  only  obscurity  and 
confusion  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  our  own.”  When- 
ever I read  Colossians  I am  reminded  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  Browning,  where  the  most  spiritual  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  gives  expression  to  the  same  thought 
as  that  of  the  apostle: 

“I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ,  accepted 
by  thy  reason. 

Solves  for  thee  all  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 
And  has  so  far  advanced  thee  to  be  wise.” 

That  is  the  ever-abiding  message  of  Colossians : Jesus 
Christ  is  himself  the  solution  of  all  questions  in  the  earth 
and  out  of  it. 

“Yea  thro’  life,  death,  thro’  sorrow  and  thro’  sinning 
He  shall  suffice  me,  for  he  hath  sufficed : 

Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  was  the  beginning, 

Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ.” 

— F.  W.  H.  Meyers’  St.  Paul. 

* The  first  of  this  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Review. 
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But  why  go  outside  of  the  epistle  to  find  the  statement  of 
its  theme?  In  three  outstanding  passages  the  apostle  him- 
self clearly  states  the  central  idea  of  his  epistle  to  be  the 
perfect  sufficiency  of  Christ  for  every  human  need.  In  i.  i8 
we  read:  “That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre- 

eminence.” Here  Paul  claims  for  the  Lord  Jesus  a uni- 
versal and  absolute  and  unshared  pre-eminence.  In  the 
second  passage  (ii.  9-10)  this  idea  is  expressed  more  ex- 
plicitly: “For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,  and  in  him  ye  are  made  full.”  Here  two  dis- 
tinct statements  are  made.  First,  Christ  is  complete;  “in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  God.”  Second,  all  who  are  in 
Christ  are  likewise  complete,  that  is,  every  need  of  the  soul 
is  supplied ; “and  in  him  ye  are  made  full.”  Complete  in  a 
complete  and  all-sufficient  Savior.  The  third  outstanding 
passage  is  iii.  1 1 : “Christ  is  all  and  in  all.”  He  is  every- 
thing to  every  believer. 

Epaphras,  the  young  pastor  of  the  church  at  Colossae, 
had  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Rome  to  ask  Paul  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  combat  certain  heresies  that  were  threat- 
ening the  Colossian  Christians.  Paul’s  answer  was  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  “Christ.”  Paul  tells  Epaphras  that  the 
best  way  to  refute  the  false  teachers  is  “not  by  indignant 
controversy,  nor  by  personal  authority,  but  by  the  direct 
presentation  of  counter  truths”  (Farrar),  and  these  truths 
are  summed  up  and  embodied  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  “In 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in 
him  ye  are  made  full.” 

In  regard  to  the  dominant  thought  of  Colossians  the 
great  commentaries  and  Biblical  interpreters  are  in  substan- 
tial agreement.  Practically  all  of  them  fix  on  the  idea  of 
the  perfect  sufficiency  of  Christ  for  our  salvation  as  the 
central  current  of  the  book.  It  is  when  we  turn  to  con- 
sider the  structure  and  arrangement  of  Colossians  that  we 
find  not  only  no  agreement  but  no  serious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  commentators  to  show  that  the  book  is  a literary 
unit;  not  merely  possessing  a clear  cut  theme  but  also  un- 
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folding  that  theme  step  by  step  to  its  climax  and  conclusion. 
Most  of  the  commentaries  are  content  to  follow  Lightfoot 
in  his  three  main  divisions : doctrinal,  polemical,  and  horta- 
tory. Lightfoot  calls  this  an  “analysis”;  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  only  a loose,  general  description  of  the  contents 
of  the  epistle.  Not  one  of  those  who  adopt  Lightfoot’s 
so-called  “analysis”  makes  any  attempt  to  show  the  logical 
thread  tieing  these  main  divisions  together.  I am  convinced 
that  such  an  attempt,  however,  is  bound  to  fail;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Lightfoot  and  those  who  follow  him  have 
failed  to  discover  the  true  organic  structure  of  Colossians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  we  ascertain  the  real  literary 
arrangement  of  the  book,  we  shall  behold  each  section,  para- 
graph and  sentence  falling  into  its  proper  place  and  per- 
forming its  rightful  function.  So  I now  propose  to  give  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  organism  of  Colossians.  We  shall 
take  a rapid  survey  of  the  epistle  in  order  that  we  may  see 
how  Paul  unfolds  his  mighty  conception  of  the  Pre-eminence 
of  Christ. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  are  manifestly  introductory; 
containing,  as  is  customary  with  Paul,  the  salutation  (i.  1-2) 
and  the  opening  prayer  (i.  3-14).  The  prayer  is  divided 
into  thanksgiving  (i.  3-8)  and  petition  (i.  9-14).  At  verse 
3 we  read;  “We  give  thanks  to  God  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Then  Paul  proceeds  to  thank  God  for 
the  faith,  love  and  hope  of  the  Colossians.  At  verse  9 Paul 
passes  to  petition.  “For  this  cause  we  also,  since  the  day  we 
heard  it,  do  not  cease  to  pray  and  to  make  request  for  you 
that  ye  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will.”  Noth- 
ing less  than  fulness  of  knowledge  will  satisfy  Paul.  He 
prays  that  this  knowledge  may  tell  in  a practical  way  on  the 
daily  lives  of  the  Colossians;  that  it  may  enable  them  to 
walk  worthily  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  to  bear  fruit  in 
every  good  work,  to  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  to 
be  strong  and  joyful  in  afflictions,  and  to  be  ever  thankful 
for  the  blessings  of  redemption. 

The  last  twelve  verses  (iv.  7-18)  form  the  conclusion  to 
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the  epistle.  Striking  off,  therefore,  i.  1-14  as  introductory 
and  iv.  7-18  as  the  conclusion,  we  have  left  i.  15-iv.  6 as 
the  body  of  the  epistle.  Let  us  now  try  to  uncover  the 
organic  structure  of  this  section. 

At  i.  15  begins  one  of  the  greatest  paragraphs  in  all  the 
Pauline  writings.  It  deals  with  a theme  very  close  to  Paul’s 
heart — the  Pre-eminence  of  Christ — and  extends  through 
verse  23.  This  paragraph  is  the  heart  of  Colossians : in  its 
center  we  have  the  statement,  “that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence.”  This  statement  sums  up  the 
central  truth  of  the  paragraph.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  para- 
graph, and  thus  “the  heart  of  the  heart”  of  Colossians.  We 
do  well  to  consider  it  closely.  It  begins  with  the  conjunction 
“that,”  which  expresses  purpose.  In  verse  15,  where  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ  as  the  first-born  of  all  creation — that  is, 
the  first-bom  over  or  before  all  creation — we  are  carried 
back  into  eternity  before  time  began.  And  in  verses  22-23, 
at  the  close  of  the  paragraph  where  he  refers  to  the  Colos- 
sians as  “holy  and  without  blemish  and  unreprovable” 
before  God,  we  are  carried  forward  through  time  to  eternity 
to  come,  when  the  Church  redeemed  from  sin  will  stand  holy 
before  God’s  throne.  Now  we  are  prepared  to  see  the  force 
of  the  conjunction  “that”  introducing  the  statement,  “that 
in  all  things  he  should  have  the  pre-eminence.”  These  two 
eternities,  past  and  future,  and  the  whole  period  lying  be- 
tween are  united  and  controlled  by  one  purpose  running 
through  them  all,  and  that  is  God’s  purpose  to  make  Jesus 
Christ  pre-eminent  in  all  things.  It  is  as  if  God  through  his 
apostle  had  said : “Know  this — in  all  I have  ever  done,  and 
all  I do,  and  in  all  I shall  ever  do,  I have  had  just  one  aim 
and  thought,  namely,  to  make  Jesus  Christ  supreme.”  Here 
Paul  uncovers  one  of  God’s  great  secrets,  one  of  the  great- 
est secrets  in  the  eternal  heart,  one  of  the  deep  things  of 
God.  “This  is  the  root  secret  of  the  universe,  the  true 
philosophy  of  histor3L  God  ever  works  towards  this  single 
goal.  He  ever  operates  under  the  inspiration  of  this  one 
motive,  the  splendid  purpose  of  the  Father,  enthroning  the 
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Son,”  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence. 
This  is  the  “one  far-off  divine  event,  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves.”  In  Ephesians  Paul  teaches  that  the  forma- 
tion of  one  universal  Church  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  purpose 
running  through  the  ages.  In  Colossians  he  declares  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  is  the  single  goal  towards  which 
God  ever  works.  Paul  does  not  contradict  himself.  These 
two  purposes  are  really  one,  looked  at  from  different  angles. 
The  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Jesus  Christ  will 
receive  his  pre-eminence  in  his  headship  over  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  completion  of  him  who  is  on  his  way 
to  fill  the  universe.  And  the  Church  will  become  one  and 
universal  only  in  the  supreme  pre-eminence  of  her  head. 

“That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.”  The 
pronoun  “he”  is  written  out  in  the  Greek,  and  the  emphatic 
form  of  the  pronoun  is  used.  We  may  translate,  that  he 
himself  and  no  other  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  “Why 
does  Paul  employ  this  emphatic  pronoun?  There  is  a 
reason,  a historical  reason.”  At  Colossae  in  the  Church  a 
heresy  had  sprung  up.  Some  of  the  people  had  the  notion 
of  a great  multitude  of  angels  reaching  from  the  throne  of 
God  down  to  the  earth,  an  infinite  series  of  mediators  be- 
tween God  and  man.  To  these  angel-mediators  were  as- 
signed divine  attributes  and  powers  according  to  their  rank 
and  nearness  to  God  in  the  great  chain.  By  this  emphatic 
pronoun — “he  himself  and  no  other” — Paul  says ; “It 
doesn’t  matter  how  many  and  glorious  and  exalted  these 
supposed  angel-mediators  may  be,  you  can  never  place  Christ 
in  a series  along  with  them.  He  holds  a place  which  no 
other  being  can  share.  He  is  to  enjoy  an  incommunicable 
and  unshared  supremacy.” 

“That  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.” 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  pre-eminence  Christ  is  destined  to 
possess.  Everything  in  God’s  great  universe  will  one  day 
be  put  beneath  the  feet  of  Christ.  Verses  15-18  emphasize 
the  absolute  comprehensiveness  and  universality  of  Christ’s 
pre-eminence.  In  the  first  place,  says  Paul,  he  is  supreme  in 
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the  Godhead.  He  is  the  image,  that  is,  the  very  likeness  and 
substance  of  the  invisible  God.  In  the  second  place,  Christ 
is  declared  to  be  pre-eminent  in  the  work  of  creation.  He  is 
the  first-born  before  or  over  all  creation.  He  is  the  Lord  of 
creation.  He  is  God’s  agent  in  the  work  of  creating  the  uni- 
verse— both  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  universe ; whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  powers.  The  false  teachers  at  Colossae  may 
people  the  space  between  God’s  throne  and  man’s  earth  with 
angels  as  thick  as  motes  in  a sunbeam.  Christ  made  them 
all  and  is  supreme  over  them  all.  Paul  advances  a step  higher 
in  his  statement  that  “all  things  were  made  for  Christ.”  He 
is  the  goal  towards  which  all  creation  converges.  All  things 
come  from  his  creative  hand  at  the  beginning  and  all  things 
are  focusing  upon  him  as  the  final  end.  He  is  both  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  creation,  the 
first  and  the  last ; he  both  initiates  and  winds  up  all  history. 
What  a sublime  philosophy  of  creation!  All  things  came 
forth  from  Christ  in  the  beginning;  all  things  will  return 
unto  him  at  the  end.  “The  end  of  all  the  majesty  of  creation 
is  that  Christ’s  solitary  figure  may  stand  out  clearly  as  center 
and  Lord  of  the  universe  and  his  name  be  lifted  high  over 
all.” 

In  the  third  place,  the  apostle  asserts,  Christ  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  providential  guidance  of  the  world.  “In  him 
all  things  consist,”  or  hold  together.  In  him  the  universe  is 
preserved  and  its  unity  is  maintained.  Lightfoot  says: 
“Christ  is  the  principle  of  co-hesion  in  both  the  phj’^sical  and 
moral  universe ; in  him  is  its  binding  and  sustaining  power. 
Universal  nature  coheres  and  maintains  an  orderly  unity  in 
him.  He  impresses  upon  creation  that  unity  and  solidarity 
which  makes  it  a cosmos  instead  of  a chaos.  Thus  the  action 
of  gravitation,  which  keeps  in  their  places  things  fixed  and 
regulates  the  motion  of  things  moving  is  an  expression  of 
his  mind.” 

In  the  fourth  place,  Jesus  Christ  is  pre-eminent  in  re- 
demption; “And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church; 
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who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead”  (i.  18). 
There  is  something  more  wonderful  than  creation  and  pro- 
vidence. More  wonderful  than  to  create  and  sustain  the 
world  is  to  redeem  it. 

“ ’Twas  great  to  call  the  world  from  naught, 

’Twas  greater  to  redeem.” 

“Creation  is  a miracle  of  matter ; redemption  is  a miracle  of 
spirit.  The  end  of  all  the  glories  of  redemption  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  Christ.”  He  is  the  head  of  the’  Church,  “the  inspir- 
ing, ruling,  gTiiding,  combining,  sustaining  power,  the  main- 
spring of  its  activity,  the  centre  of  its  unity,  and  the  seat 
of  its  life.”  (Lightfoot.) 

Thus  the  pre-eminence  of  Christ  is  universal  and  un- 
shared. He  is  pre-eminent  in  the  Godhead,  in  creation,  in 
providence,  and  in  redemption;  “that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence.” 

“These  are  overwhelming  ideas  when  we  think  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a Galilean  carpenter,  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.”  And  the  question  is  bound  to  arise:  Is  it  right 
that  Jesus  should  be  lifted  to  such  supremacy?  “Are  we  to 
assert  that  all  things  whatsoever  are  to  be  determined  by 
Him;  all  nature,  all  history,  all  revelation,  all  redemption, 
have  as  their  ultimate  purpose  his  honor  and  his  exaltation? 
Are  we  to  say  that  the  universe  is  to  be  reconstructed  with 
him  as  its  center,  the  principle  of  its  unity,  and  its  goal?” 
We  are.  Then  we  ask : Upon  what  does  this  supremacy  rest? 
what  is  the  ground  of  it?  what  is  its  basis?  This  question 
presses  for  an  answer  just  at  this  point.  Hence  we  find  the 
apostle  in  vss.  19-23  setting  forth  the  two-fold  basis,  or,  we 
might  say,  the  two  great  pillars  upon  which  the  pre-eminence 
of  Christ  rests.  “For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell.”  The  word  “fulness”  means  the 
entire  number,  the  full  measure,  perfection.  It  was  a favor- 
ite word  with  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae ; they  meant  by 
it,  the  absolute  perfection  of  deity,  all  the  attributes  and 
energies  of  deity.  Some  of  these  teachers  asserted  that  only 
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a fragment  of  this  fulness  dwelt  in  Christ.  But  Paul  de- 
clares : No,  not  a fragment  but  all  the  fulness,  the  full 

fulness,  the  perfection  of  deity  dwells  in  him.  Others  taught 
that  the  full  fulness  of  God  dwelt  in  Christ  only  for  a short 
time.  So  Paul  uses  the  word  which  expresses  permanent  and 
not  temporary  dwelling;  the  full  fulness  of  the  deity  has  its 
permanent,  eternal  home  in  the  Son.  Paul  piles  words  upon 
words  in  his  effort  to  express  the  full-orbed  and  perfect 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  Jesus  Christ  God  exactly?  He  is. 
Is  Jesus  Christ  God  absolutely?  He  is,  answers  Paul.  Is 
there  not  some  essential  thing  in  God  that  is  not  in  Christ 
Jesus?  Paul  answers.  No.  We  see  readily  why  Paul  as- 
serts at  this  particular  place  the  perfect  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Only  one  who  is  very  God  has  a right  to  this  position  of 
absolute  and  universal  supremacy. 

Next  the  apostle  proceeds  to  indicate  the  second  basis 
of  Christ’s  pre-eminence.  “And  through  him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  himself,  having  made  peace  through  the 
blood  of  his  cross:  through  him,  I say,  whether  things  upon 
the  earth  or  things  in  the  heavens.”  The  second  pillar  upon 
which  rests  our  Savior’s  pre-eminence  is  his  restoration  of 
the  lost  harmony  of  the  universe  by  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
“Through  him  the  universe  came  into  being,  and  through 
him  the  universe  is  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The  object  of 
reconciliation  is  not  merely  the  world  of  sinful  men,  but  a 
world  on  a grander  scale.  The  work  of  reconciling  sinful 
men  is  only  a part  of  a vaster  work” ; and  so  Paul  explains 
the  “all  things”  by  adding  “whether  they  be  things  in  earth 
or  things  in  heaven” — the  reconciliation  extends  throughout 
the  ends  of  the  universe.  Now  a work  of  reconciliation  pre- 
supposes opposition,  enmity,  and  deranging  of  forces.  Yet 
the  Bible  clearly  teaches  that  there  is  no  sin  or  estrangement 
in  heaven.  How  then  can  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  be  said  to 
be  reconciled?  Again  the  Bible  is  equally  clear  as  to  the 
doom  of  the  finally  impenitent.  “And  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment.”  The  Bible  holds  out  no  ray 
of  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  fallen  angels  or  of  Satan  or 
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of  the  finally  impenitent  of  human  beings.  How  then  can 
the  reconciliation  be  universal?  I am  persuaded  that  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  Paul’s  use  of  “the  all  things,”  that 
is,  the  universe  as  a whole  or  an  unit.  The  universe  is  one. 
“It  is  all  created  by  one  glorious  person,  upheld  and  sus- 
tained by  him,  and  it  is  converging  upon  him  as  its  goal. 
Christ’s  person,  therefore,  has  not  merely  historical  signifi- 
cance, but  also  cosmical  significance.  He  is  not  merely  a 
second  Adam,  the  head  of  a new  humanity ; he  is  the  center 
of  the  universe,  and  in  his  blood  shed  on  the  cross  we  have 
the  dissolving  of  all  discords,  not  only  in  the  life  of  man, 
but  in  the  universe  at  larg*e.  He  is  the  source  of  all  creation, 
the  principle  of  its  unity,  and  its  goal,  and  hence  the  efficacy 
of  what  he  has  done  extends  throughout  it  all.  The  power 
of  the  cross  pierces  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the  uni- 
verse.” The  blessings  of  his  cross  shall  flow  far  as  the  curse 
is  found.  Surely  over  a universe  reconciled  by  his  blood 
Jesus  Christ  has  a right  to  be  supreme. 

So  far  the  apostle  Paul  has  asserted  the  absolute  and 
universal  supremacy  of  Jesus,  and  has  indicated  the  two- 
fold basis  of  his  pre-eminence — his  full-orbed  and  perfect 
deity  and  his  restoration  of  the  lost  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse by  the  blood  of  his  cross.  That  is  the  first  great 
division  of  Colossians  and  brings  us  through  i.  23. 

Observe  the  “now”  at  the  beginning  of  verse  24.  It  is 
logical,  not  temporal.  It  has  the  force  of  “therefore,”  and 
indicates  that  Paul  is  preparing  to  draw  from  the  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  pre-eminence  certain  conclusions.  It  looks  back 
to  what  precedes  in  chapter  one  and  forward  to  what  is  to 
follow  in  the  remaining  chapters.  It  is  thus  the  link  that 
binds  together  the  two  main  divisions  of  Colossians.  It  is 
the  hinge  on  which  revolves  the  organism  of  the  whole  book. 
It  has  the  same  force  as  “therefore”  in  Romans  xii.  i, 
which  links  together  the  doctrinal  and  practical  portions  of 
Romans. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of  the  “now”  in  Colossians 
i.  24,  then  it  follows  that  we  have  two  main  divisions  in  the 
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epistle:  (a)  The  Pre-eminence  of  Christ  (i.  15-23)  and  (b) 
The  Practical  Effects  of  Christ’s  Pre-eminence  (i.  24-iv. 
6).  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  section  i.  24-iv.  6 deals 
with  certain  blessed  results  for  believers  that  flow  from 
Christ’s  Pre-eminence. 

The  first  practical  effect  is  on  Paul  himself,  the  preacher 
(i.  24-ii.  7).  It  is  altogether  natural  that  the  apostle  should 
refer  first  to  the  effect  of  Christ’s  pre-eminence  upon  him- 
self. This  is  precisely  what  he  does.  He  declares  that  the 
thought  of  this  unique  and  universal  supremacy  of  Jesus 
Christ  made  him  rejoice  that  he  had  such  a glorious  and  all- 
sufficient  Savior  to  preach,  even  though  he  had  to  suffer  for 
it.  This  joy  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  joy  that 
comes  from  the  thought  of  what  Christ  himself,  w'hen 
made  known  by  a suffering  ministry,  can  do  for  all  men  and 
every  man  (i.  24-29).  “Now  I rejoice,”  he  says,  “in  my 
sufferings  for  your  sake,  and  fill  up  on  my  part  that  which 
is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  . . . w'hom  we  preach, 
admonishing  ever}^  man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wis- 
dom, that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ; 
whereunto  I labor  also  striving  according  to  his  working 
which  worketh  in  me  mightily”  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
the  joy  that  comes  from  the  thought  of  the  blessings  that 
flow  out  to  others  from  our  owm  sufferings  endured  for 
Christ’s  sake  (ii.  1-7).  “For  I w^ould  have  you  know,” 
continues  Paul,  “how  greatly  I strive  for  you,  and  for  them 
at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in 
the  flesh,  that  their  hearts  may  be  comforted,  they  being 
knit  together  in  love  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance 
of  the  understanding,  that  they  may  know  the  mystery  of 
God,  even  Christ,  in  w'hom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden.”  By  proclaiming  an  all-sufficient 
and  all-pre-eminent  Savior,  Paul  in  his  ministry  of  suffering 
had  blessed  people  whose  face  he  had  never  seen;  and  the 
thought  of  the  many  souls,  unknowm  to  him  personally,  who 
nevertheless  had  been  blessed  by  his  ministry  filled  his  heart 
with  joy  and  made  him  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
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ings.  Thus  the  first  practical  effect  of  Christ’s  pre-eminence 
is  upon  the  preacher  himself ; it  makes  him  rejoice  that  he 
has  such  a complete  and  all-sufficient  Savior  to  proclaim  to 
others,  even  though  he  has  to  suffer  for  it. 

The  second  practical  effect  of  Christ’s  pre-eminence  is 
that  it  corrects  a false  philosophy  of  the  Christian  life 
(ii.  8-23).  In  one  brief  yet  comprehensive  statement  Paul 
describes  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as 
taught  by  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae.  Verse  eight  of 
chapter  two  reads:  “Take  heed  lest  there  shall  be  any  one 
that  maketh  spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  and  not  after  Christ.’’  The  apostle  declares  that  the 
conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  held  by  the  Colossian 
errorists  is  only  a man-made  philosophy.  It  is  a vain,  that 
is,  empty,  deceit;  an  error  which  produces  nothing  that  is 
good.  It  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion of  false  teachers;  it  is  “after  the  tradition  of  man.” 
It  is  likewise  “after  the  rudiments  of  the  world” ; that  is,  it 
consists  simply  in  elementary  rules  which  concern  only  the 
externals  of  life,  not  reaching  the  real  inner  man  of  the 
soul.  Lastly  and  worst  of  all,  it  is  not  after  Christ;  it  is 
contrary  to  Christ. 

Having  told  us  what  this  false  conception  of  the  Christian 
life  is,  the  apostle  now  declares  that  it  is  worthless  to  the 
Christian,  who  in  Christ  has  all  he  needs  (ii.  9-15).  “In 
Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in 
him  ye  are  made  full”  (ii.  9-10).  The  believer  is  complete 
in  a complete  and  all-sufficient  Savior.  Paul  now  proceeds 
to  give  the  proof  that  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Savior. 
Christ’s  completeness  and  sufficiency  as  the  Savior  is  seen 
in  that  he  satisfies  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  sinner. 
Every  lost  sinner  is  in  a three-fold  condition;  a condition  of 
death,  of  sin,  and  of  slavery.  Christ  not  only  saves  the 
sinner  from  this  triple  estate ; he  brings  him  into  the  opposite 
estate  of  life,  of  holiness,  and  of  victory.  Christ  bestows 
upon  the  believer  a new  life  out  of  the  dead  by  the  imparta- 
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tion  of  a new  nature.  “In  whom  ye  were  also  circumcised 
with  a circumcision  not  made  with  hands,  in  the  putting  off 
of  the  body  of  the  flesh,  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  hav- 
ing been  buried  with  him  in  baptism  wherein  ye  were  also 
raised  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God.  . . . 
And  you  did  he  make  alive  together  with  him”  (ii.  11-12). 
Furthermore,  Christ  delivers  the  believer  out  of  the  estate 
of  condemnation  and  brings  him  into  the  estate  of  accept- 
ance before  God.  “Having  forgiven  us  all  our  trespasses, 
having  blotted  out  the  bond  written  in  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  he  hath  taken  it 
out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  the  cross”  (ii.  13-14).  That  is 
not  all.  Finally,  Christ  defeats  all  our  spiritual  foes;  “hav- 
ing despoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a show 
of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  in  it”  (ii.  15)..  These, 
then,  are  the  three  greatest  needs  of  the  soul  which  Christ 
and  Christ  alone  perfectly  and  forever  satisfies — a new  life 
out  of  death,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  victory  over  every 
foe.  Surely  the  Christian  can  say ; 

“Thou,  O Christ,  art  all  I want; 

More  than  all  in  Thee  I find.” 

Now  if  Christ  satisfies  every  need  of  the  Christian,  and  if 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as  held  by  the  false 
teachers  at  Colossae  is  consequently  worthless,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  every  Christian  should  reject  such  a conception  of 
the  Christian  life.  Hence,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  chap- 
ter two  (vss.  16-23)  Paul  urges  the  Colossians  to  turn  away 
from  this  mistaken  conception  and  hold  fast  to  Christ  the 
head. 

“Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a feast  day  or  a new  moon  or  a sabbath 
day : which  are  a shadow  of  the  things  to  come ; but  the 
body  is  Christ’s.  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize  by  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  the  angels  dwelling 
in  the  things  which  he  hath  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  his 
fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  fast  the  Head,  from  whom 
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all  the  body,  being  supplied  and  knit  together  through  the 
joints  and  bands,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God,  If 
ye  died  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why, 
as  though  living  in  the  world,  do  ye  subject  yourselves  to 
ordinances.  Handle  not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch  (all  which 
things  are  to  perish  with  the  using),  after  the  precepts  and 
doctrines  of  men?  Which  things  have  indeed  a show  of 
wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  humility,  and  severity  to  the 
body;  but  are  not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence  of 
the  flesh.” 

Thus  Paul  declares  the  second  practical  effect  of  Christ’s 
pre-eminence  to  be  deliverance  from  a false  philosophy  of 
life  (ii.  8-23).  He  points  out  in  logical  order,  first,  the 
nature  of  this  false  philosophy  (ii.  8)  ; second,  its  worth- 
lessness to  the  Christian  (ii.  9-15),  who  has  in  Christ  all 
he  needs;  and  lastly,  its  consequent  rejection  (ii.  16-23). 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  pre-eminence  not  merely 
delivers  us  from  this  false  philosophy.  It  is  not  only  nega- 
tive ; it  is  positive  in  its  blessed  effects.  Hence,  the  apostle 
advances  in  his  discussion  and  presents  the  third  effect  of 
Christ’s  pre-eminence;  namely,  it  establishes  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  life  (iii.  i — iv.  6).  In  developing 
this  point,  Paul  naturally  begins  by  telling  us  what  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  life  is.  This  he  does  in  iii.  1-4. 

“If  then  ye  were  raised  together  with  Christ,  seek  the 
things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  is,  seated  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  Set  your  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above, 
not  on  the  things  that  are  upon  the  earth.  For  ye  died, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When  Christ,  who 
is  our  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then  shall  ye  also  with  him 
be  manifested  in  glory.”  Christ  who  is  our  life!  Those 
five  words  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  life.  “Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  Union 
with  the  living  Christ  in  his  resurrection-life;  that,  de- 
clares Paul,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian  life. 

In  order  to  show  that  this  is  true — that  union  with  Christ 
creates  the  Christian  life — the  apostle  is  forced  to  show  that 
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everything  we  call  Christian  flows  from  union  with  Christ. 
In  other  words,  we  need  just  at  this  juncture  in  the  organic 
structure  of  the  epistle  a setting  forth  of  the  necessary, 
inevitable,  spontaneous  fruits  of  union  with  Christ.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  have  in  iii.  5-iv.  6. 

In  this  section  Paul  mentions  five  fruits  that  the  Christian 
will  surely  produce,  all  coming  from  his  union  with  the 
living  Christ.  As  we  give  a rapid  survey  of  these  fruits, 
you  will  observe  that  they  embrace  substantially  everything 
that  we  identify  with  Christ  and  Christianity. 

The  first  fruit  is  the  killing  of  “the  old  man”  of  sin 
(iii.  5-9).  “Put  to  death  therefore  your  members  which 
are  upon  the  earth : fornication,  uncleanness,  passion,  evil 
desire,  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry;  for  which 
things’  sake  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  sons  of  dis- 
obedience: wherein  ye  also  once  walked,  when  ye  lived  in 
these  things ; but  now  do  ye  also  put  them  all  away : anger, 
wrath,  malice,  railing,  shameful  speaking  out  of  your 
mouth.” 

The  second  fruit  is  the  putting  on  the  “new  man”  of 
of  righteousness  (iii.  lo-ii).  “And  have  put  on  the  new 
man,  that  is  being  renewed  unto  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him.” 

The  third  fruit  is  the  clothing  of  the  new  man  with  the 
garments  of  holiness  (iii.  12-14).  “Put  on  therefore,  as 
God’s  elect,  holy  and  beloved,  a heart  of  compassion,  kind- 
ness, lowliness,  meekness,  longsuff ering : forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  each  other,  if  any  man  have  a com- 
plaint against  any;  even  as  the  Lord  forgave  you,  so  also 
do  ye.” 

The  fourth  fruit  is  the  transformation  of  all  the  rela- 
tionships of  life  (iii.  i8-iv.  i).  Christ  supreme  in  the  life 
will  transform  the  duties  of  wives  and  husbands,  children 
and  fathers,  servants  and  masters.  Paul  views  these  duties 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  believer’s  union  with  Christ. 
“Wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  husbands,  as  is  fitting  in 
the  Lord.”  “Children  obey  your  parents,  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing in  the  Lord.”  “Servants,  obey  your  masters  in  all 
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things;  whatsoever  ye  do,  work  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  from  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  recompense ; 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.”  “Masters,  render  unto  your 
servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal;  knowing  that  ye  also 
have  a Master  in  heaven.” 

The  fifth  fruit  of  our  union  with  Christ  is  a life  of  prayer 
and  activity  for  the  progress  of  the  gospel  (iv.  2-6). 
“Continue  stedfastly  in  prayer,  watching  therein  with 
thanksgiving;  withal  praying  for  us  also,  that  God  may 
open  unto  us  a door  for  the  word,  to  speak  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  for  which  I am  also  in  bonds;  that  I may  make  it 
manifest,  as  I ought  to  speak.  Walk  in  wisdom  toward 
them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time.” 

We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  completeness  of  Paul’s 
presentation  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian  life.  No 
essential  feature  is  wanting.  First  of  all,  he  tells  us  what 
is  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  union  with  the 
risen  and  glorified  Christ  in  his  resurrection-life.  Then  he 
unfolds  the  necessary  fruits  of  that  union — these  five : 
killing  of  the  “old  man”  of  sin;  putting  on  of  the  “new 
man”  of  righteousness ; the  clothing  of  the  new  man  in  the 
garments  of  holiness ; the  transformation  of  all  the  relation- 
ships of  life;  and  lastly,  a life  of  prayer  and  activity  for 
the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

The  remainder  of  the  epistle  (iv.  7-18)  is  concerned 
with  the  conclusion,  in  which  Paul  refers  to  certain  per- 
sonal matters,  speaks  of  the  joys  of  Christian  fellowship, 
sends  farewell  salutations,  and  closes  with  the  benediction ; 
“Grace  be  with  you.” 

We  have  completed  our  survey  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  We  believe  we  have  demonstrated  our  position 
that  it  is  a perfect  literary  unit,  an  organism,  with  one 
central  theme,  which  is  developed  and  unfolded  step  by  step 
and  point  by  point  to  its  conclusion  and  climax.  Every 
paragraph,  every  verse,  every  expression  is  in  its  rightful 
place  and  performs  perfectly  its  proper  function  in  the 
organic  structure  of  the  book. 

Richmond,  Va.  Eugene  C.  Caldwell. 
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The  circle  of  ideas  summed  up  in  the  general  term  “Per- 
fectionism,” was  first  given  standing  in  the  Protestant 
churches  through  the  teaching  of  John  Wesley.  The  doc- 
trine of  “Christian  Perfection”  in  which  these  ideas  were 
formulated  by  him,  very  naturally  therefore  took  from  the 
beginning  and  has  continued  always  to  hold  among  the 
Wesleyans  “the  place  of  an  acknowledged  doctrine.”  Henry 
C.  Sheldon  tells  us,^  no  doubt,  that  it  has  “claimed  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  practical  interest  and  advocacy  from  dif- 
ferent representatives”  of  Wesleyanism.  He  even  tells  us 
that  “in  the  present,  while  Christian  Perfection  is  advocated 
by  not  a few  after  the  manner  of  John  Wesley,  many  in  ef- 
fect set  it  forth  as  rather  a possible  ideal  to  be  progressively 
approached,  than  as  the  good  lying  immediately  before  every 
well-instructed  Christian,  the  prize  of  a present  faith  and 
consecration.” 

A somewhat  earlier  writer  goes  even  further  and  gives 
us  to  understand  that  Wesleyans  have  never  been  very  for- 
ward in  laying  claim  to  their  “Christian  Perfection”  as 
practically  exemplified  in  their  own  lives,  however  faithfully 
they  may  have  clung  to  it  as  a distinctive  and  highly  valued 
doctrine  of  their  confession.  “Hardly  one  in  twenty  of  our 
ministers,”  he  remarks,^  “professes  it,  either  publicly  or 
privately,  so  far  as  I can  learn.  We  preach  it  occasionally; 
but  among  our  people  its  confessors  are  still  fewer,  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers,  than  in  the  ministry.  Even  among  our 
bishops,  from  1784  to  the  present  day,  confessors  are  as 
hard  to  find  as  in  any  other  class  of  our  people.  The  very 
princes  of  Israel  have  been  silent  in  regard  to  their  own  ex- 
perience of  it.  The  apostolic  Wesley  never  professed  it. 
In  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-second  of 
his  ministry,  he  published  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 

'^History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  1886,  vol.  II,  p.  376- 

2 J.  T.  Crane,  Holiness  the  Birthright  of  God’s  Children  (1874).  Ed.  2. 
1875.  PP-  4f- 
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London  a letter  containing  these  words:  ‘I  have  told  all 

the  world  I am  not  perfect!  I have  not  attained  the  charac- 
ter I draw.’  Bishop  Asbury,  who,  if  possible,  exceeded 
Wesley  in  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  his  fruitful  ministry, 
did  not  profess  it.  The  saintly  Hedding,  approaching  the 
grave  by  lingering  disease,  always  calm  and  often  joyous  in 
view  of  death,  was  importuned  to  profess  it  and  declined. 
Myriads  of  men  and  women  among  us,  whose  lives  were 
bright  with  a holy  light,  saints  of  zohom  the  world  zvas  not 
zvorthy,  never  professed  it.”  However  chary,  nevertheless, 
men  may  have  been  in  pointing  to  their  own  lives  as  illus- 
trating the  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  “Christian  Perfection” 
has  always  been  the  glory  of  Methodism ; and  for  a hundred 
years  or  so  it  constituted  also  one  of  its  most  exclusive  pe- 
culiarities.® 

As  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  drawing  on, 
however,  a kindred  doctrine  began  to  show  itself,  in  a rela- 
tively independent  development,  among  the  American  Con- 
gregationalists,  in  sequence  to  the  increasing  dissolution  of 
the  hereditary  Calvinism  of  the  American  Congregationalist 
churches  and  the  shifting  of  opinion  here  and  there  among 
them  to  a Pelagianizing  basis.*  Very  potent  influences  were 
in  operation  in  America  during  these  years,  moreover,  tend- 
ing to  break  down  the  barriers  which  divided  the  denomina- 
tions from  one  another,  and  to  give  to  doctrines  hitherto 
distinctive  of  one  or  another  of  them  more  general  currency. 


® J.  S.  Inskip,  Methodism  Explained  and  Defended,  1851,  pp.  59  ff. ; 
“There  is,  however,  one  doctrine  in  a great  measure  peculiar  to  Method- 
ism. It  is  that  in  which  we  teach  the  possibility  of  man  attaining  a 
state  of  grace  in  the  present  life,  in  which  he  may  be  made  free  from 
sin.  . . . We  contend  that  this  state  may  be  attained  now — at  the  present 
moment.  ...  In  this,  as  well  as  in  justification,  ‘we  are  saved  by  grace, 
through  faith,’  . . . Reader,  thou  mayest  now  believe,  and  now  be 
saved  from  all  thy  sins.”  The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1875,  vol.  xiv,  p.  192:  “The  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  the 
Spirit’s  work  of  grace  in  the  human  soul,  as  an  application  of  the  atone- 
ment, has  been  and  still  is  the  leading  pecularity  of  Methodist  teaching” 
* See  an  illuminating  page  by  Lyman  H.  Atwater  in  The  Presbyter- 
ian Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  July  1877,  pp.  410,  41 1. 
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The  conditions  of  life,  especially  in  the  rapidly  settling  fron- 
tier regions  of  what  is  now  called  the  Middle  West,  made  it  a 
struggle  to  preserve  in  them  any  form  of  Christianity  what- 
ever, and  opened  the  way  for  the  wide  extension  of  all  kinds 
of  extravagances.  In  the  welter  of  sharply  contrasting  no- 
tions struggling  for  a footing  in  this  intellectual  and  social 
confusion,  a certain  advantage  was  enjoyed  by  extreme  pre- 
tensions. Only  those  who  took  strong  ground  could  hope 
for  a hearing.  And  the  constant  interchange  between  the 
frontier  and  the  country  at  large  spread  the  contagion  rapid- 
ly throughout  the  land.  Among  the  other  extravagances 
thus  given  great  vogue  was  naturally  a tendency  to  proclaim 
perfection  a Christian  duty  and  an  attainable  ideal,  which 
none  who  would  take  the  place  of  a Christian  in  this  wicked 
world  could  afford  to  forego. 

The  growing  influence  of  Perfectionist  ideas  in  the  reli- 
gious community  at  large  was  both  marked  and  advanced 
by  the  publication  in  1859  of  W.  E.  Boardman’s  book  called 
The  Higher  Christian  Life.  Mr.  Boardman  had  acquired 
his  notions  under  Methodist  influences  in  a frontier  settle- 
ment,® and  in  this  book  he  gave  them  wings  and  thus 
inaugurated  a movement  which  has  affected  the  whole  Pro- 
testant world.  We  do  not  see  but  that  Mark  Guy  Pearse's 
description  of  the  book  is  perfectly  just.  It  was,  he  says,® 
“perhaps  the  first  popular  treatise  on  this  subject  that  won  its 
way  amongst  all  denominations;  and  its  vast  circulation, 
both  in  America  and  England,  not  only  melted  the  preju- 
dices of  hosts  against  this  subject,  but  made  it  possible  for 
other  writers  to  follow  in  the  paths  which  he  had  opened, 
and  led  multitudes  of  timid  souls  out  of  the  misty  dawn  into 
the  clear  shining  of  the  sun.”  The  movement  thus  begun 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  labors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pear- 
sall Smith,  out  of  which  grew  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  century  the  great  Keswick  Movement  by 

® See  the  account  given  by  Mrs.  Boardman  in  her  Life  and  Labors  of 
the  Rev.  IV.  E.  Boardman  (1886),  Am.  Ed.  1887,  Chapter  III. 

® Mrs.  Boardman,  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman, 
preface,  p.  vii. 
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which  their  formative  ideas  have  been  spread  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world  and  continue  still  to  be  vigorous- 
ly propagated.  It  is  to  W.  E.  Boardman  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  accordingly  that  we  must  go  if  we  wish  to  know  what 
the  Higher  Life  movement  really  is,  and  what  it  really  means 
for  Christian  life  and  doctrine. 

William  Edwin  Boardman^  was  born  in  Smithfield,  New 
York,  October  ii,  i8io,  and  grew  up  in  the  Susquehanna 
country  into  a rugged  but  very  unstable  manhood.  After  a 
number  of  business  adventures  he  found  himself  in  the  early 
forties  in  the  little  mining  town  of  Potosi  in  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  Wisconsin,  seeking  to  mend  his  broken  for- 
tunes. His  religious  life  had  been  of  a piece  with  his  busi- 
ness career.  Converted  in  early  manhood,  he  had  passed 
through  many  violent  changes  before,  under  Methodist  in- 
fluences,® he  found  in  the  rough  surroundings  of  Potosi  “rest 
of  heart  in  Jesus  for  sanctification,”  and  became  the  head  of 
the  little  “Plan  of  Union”  church  which  had  been  gathered 
there  largely  under  his  influence.®  Within  two  years,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  leave  Potosi  by  a violent  anti- 
slavery controversy' in  which  he  had  become  embroiled,  and 

See  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman,  by  Mrs.  Board- 
man,  with  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse,  London,  1886 ; 
New  York,  1887.  There  is  a short  appreciative  sketch  in  Th.  Jelling- 
haus.  Das  vdllige,  gegenwartige  Heil  durch  Christum,  Ed.  4,  1898,  pp. 
718-20. 

® This  states  the  fundamental  fact.  It  is  not  intended  that  influences 
from  other  quarters  did  not  cooperate  to  the  effect;  Mrs.  Boardman  in 
the  Life  and  Labors  indicates  a number  of  such  influences — among 
others  intimate  intercourse  with  a coterie  of  persons  who  had  been 
excluded  from  Dr.  E.  N.  Kirk’s  church  at  Albany  on  the  ground  of 
their  Perfectionism.  In  The  Higher  Christian  Life,  Mr.  Boardman 
shows  adequate  acquaintance  with  all  the  current  forms  of  Perfec- 
tionism. Jellinghaus,  p.  718,  very  properly  says  moreover:  “Neither  he 
nor  his  wife  could  understand  sanctification  in  the  'Wesleyan  fashion  as 
Christian  Perfection  and  the  eradication  of  the  old  nature,  and  had 
seen  people  fall  through  misunderstanding  of  this  doctrine  into  an 
awful  fanaticism.” 

8 “He  received  his  ordination  at  this  time  from  the  Presb)rtery  of 
the  United  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  meeting  at  a 
neighboring  town”  {Life  and  Labors,  p.  65). 
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entered  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  in  the 
summer  of  1843  a student  of  divinity.  The  three  years 
that  he  passed  at  Lane  seem  to  have  been  devoted  as  much 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Higher  Life  teachings  as  to  his 
studies.  After  their  close  he  was  a year  at  Greenfield,  In- 
diana, and  then  six  months  at  New  Haven  in  some  loose  con- 
nection with  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  In  1852  he  went  to 
Detroit  and  his  name  appears  this  year  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  (New  School) 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  a “stated  supply.”  He  found  in 
Michigan  what  seems  to  have  been  congenial  employment  as 
a missionary  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
was  removed  by  that  Society  in  1855  their  central  office 
in  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  their  “Students’  Mis- 
sions Service” — transferring  at  the  same  time  his  Presby- 
terial  membership  to  the  (Old  School)  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. Leaving  the  Sunday  School  Union  after  two  or 
three  years  of  service,  he  became  for  a short  time  “stated 
supply”  at  the  manufacturing  town  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware  called  Gloucester  City,  and  then,  in  1859,  sailed 
for  California  for  his  wife’s  health.  In  1862  he  returned 
from  California  and  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  becoming  its  secretary  and  laboring 
efficiently  in  the  organization  of  its  work.  After  the  Civil 
War  he  reverted  for  a while  to  business  life,  and  then,  in 
1870,  at  last  found  his  mission  as  a public  agitator  for  the 
Higher  Christian  Life.  At  the  same  time  he  disappears 
also,  in  some  unexplained  way,  from  the  roll  of  Presbyter- 
ian ministers,  having  held  a place  on  that  roll  for  nearly 
twenty  years  without  ever  having  been  settled  as  a pastor  or 
continued  longer  than  two  or  three  years  at  a time  in  any 
one  employment.^“ 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  his  name  appears  on  the 
roll  of  the  (N.S.)  Presbytery  of  Detroit  of  1852  and  1853  as  S.S. ; of 
1854  as  Agent  and  S.S. ; of  1855  as  Agent;  and  of  1856  as  in  tran- 
situ. It  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  (O.S.)  Presb}Tery  of  Philadelphia 
of  1856  as  W.  C. ; of  1857-1858  as  S.S.  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. ; and 
of  1859  3S  W.  C.  It  appears  in  the  Index  to  the  Minutes  (O.S.)  of 
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Mr.  Boardman’s  eager  and  restless  mind,  little  disciplined 
and  very  prone  to  extravagances,  naturally  had  little  taste 
for  the  humdrum  work  of  the  regular  ministry,  and  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  attending  it.  Having  attained  his 
three-score  years  without  finding  comfort  or  stability  in  the 
ordinary  paths  of  ministerial  labor,  he  appears  to  have 
thought  it  high  time  to  throw  off  all  the  shackles  of  the  con- 
ventional paths  and  to  go  his  own  untrammeled  way.  He 
stripped  himself  naked  for  the  conflict.  He  broke  all  ec- 
clesiastical ties  and  stood  forth  a perfectly  free  lance  with- 
out responsibilities  to  any  one.  He  even  freed  himself  from 
worldly  entanglements,  and  resolved,  like  an  invading  army, 
to  “live  on  the  country.”  A born  agitator,  equipped  both 
by  nature  and  by  training  for  that  work,  we  can  imagine  the 
zest  with  which  he  now  cast  himself  with  absolute  abandon- 
ment-into  his  congenial  and  wholly  irresponsible  task.  The 
completeness  of  his  separation  of  himself  for  it  and  the  whole- 
heartedness of  his  devotion  of  himself  to  it  are  intimated  to 
us  by  Mrs.  Boardman  in  the  language  of  her  coterie.  “At 
this  time,”  she  writes, “he  felt  he  had  a definite  call  to  a 
definite  work.  As  in  his  earlier  life  God  had  led  him  oi\t 
into  evangelistic  work  among  the  unconverted,  so  now  he 
distinctly  called  him  to  evangelize  among  Christians,  and 

i860,  1861,  1862,  with  the  note  “no't  reported,'’  and  in  the  Minutes  of 
1863  as  a member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stockton  in  transitu.  From 
1865  to  1870  he  is  a W.C.  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In  1871 
he  appears  in  the  Index  as  residing  in  New  York,  without  reference 
to  a Presbytery.  He  then  disappeares  from  the  Minutes.  From 
Nevin’s  History  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia^  p.  41  (of  Roll)  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Boardman  was  received  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia from  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit,  April  2,  1856;  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  California,  January  4,  i860;  received  from  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stockton  Oct.  1864;  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York, 
June  1870.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Minutes  as  a member  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  but  in  S.  D.  Alexander’s  History  of.  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  p.  159,  his  bare  name,  without  data,  occurs  in 
the  list  of  ministers  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  before 
the  Reunion.  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  presented  the  letter  from 
Philadelphia,  and  was  enrolled,  but  withdrew  his  letter  in  less  than  a 
twelvemonth.  But  other  conjectures  are  possible. 

Life  and  Labors,  p.  136. 
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proclaim  the  Gospel  of  full  rest  in  our  indwelling  Saviour.” 
“It  was  evident  now  that  the  Lord  was  drawing  my  hus- 
band into  a full  surrender  of  all  his  time  to  this  direct  ser- 
vice among  His  own  people ; and  he  became  so  very  restful 
and  happy  in  the  separation  from  all  secular  work,  that 
whatever  doubts  had  heretofore  crossed  his  mind  as  to  what 
the  Lord  wanted  him  to  do,  disappeared  forever.”^^  “It 
was  at  this  time  in  the  same  year,  1870,  that  the  Lord  called 
upon  us  to  give  up  all  our  possessions,  and  enter  upon  a life 
of  full  trust  in  Him  for  all  our  temporal  needs. “Since 
that  day  in  which  all  was  committed  to  the  Lord,  there  has 
never  been  an  anxious  thought  as  to  how  we  should  get  on, 
or  how  meet  any  debt,  for  the  Lord  has  supplied  us  even  be- 
fore asking,  so  that  we  have  been  free  as  the  birds,  going 
wherever  the  Father  sends  us,  without  a fear  but  that  He 
would  meet  all  his  expenses  in  His  own  way.”^*  “It  was 
now  necessary  to  work  independently  of  others,  since  it  was 
the  Lord  who  should  employ  us.  . . . No  more  committees 
or  organizations,  every  step  must  now  be  directed  by  the 
Lord  Himself.”^^ 

We  have  overrun  ourselves  in  the  last  two  quotations. 
They  remind  us  that  soon  after  Mr.  Boardman  had  given 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  public  agitation  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Higher  Life,  he  found  it  desirable  to  make  a 
certain  change  in  his  methods.  At  first  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  organize  “Conventions  for  Holiness,”  through  which 
the  propaganda  he  had  taken  in  hand  might  be  carried  for- 
ward. An  “Association  for  holding  LFnion  Holiness  Con- 
ventions” was  formed;  Mr.  Boardman  was  made  its  chair- 
man ; and  as  chairman  it  was  his  duty  to  be  present  at  and 
to  engineer  all  the  meetings.  Successful  conventions  were 
held  under  these  auspices  at  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington, Wilmington  and  elsewhere.  But  difficulties  arose. 
The  responsibilities  for  and  the  labor  of  the  conventions,  all 

12  Ihid. 

P.  142. 

“ P.  145- 

15  Pp.  145^. 
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fell  on  Mr.  Boardman’s  shoulders : the  financial  returns  from 
them  were  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  yielded  to  no  one  any  large  amount.  Mr.  Boardman 
thought  that,  the  ball  having  now  been  started  rolling,  it 
might  be  permitted  with  advantage  to  roll  on  of  itself.  It 
might  be  left  to  others  to  organize  conventions  of  which  he 
should  be  invited  to  take  charge.  As  Mrs.  Boardman  puts 
it  “Organization,  as  has  been  said,  was  one  of  my  husband’s 
greatest — ‘gifts’  shall  I call  it?  And  yet  it  was  sometimes  a 
hindrance,  especially  when  the  Lord  was  calling  us  to  a single- 
handed  work.”  The  significance  of  the  last  clause  should 
not  be  missed.  The  event  proved  the  forecast  just.  “Many 
more  invitations  came  than  could  be  met.”^’^  Conventions 
were  held  everywhere;  in  the  East,  in  the  West:^®  there 
seemed  no  limit  to  them.  “What  a blessed  liberty,”  Mrs. 
Boardman  exclaims,^®  “to  be  free  from  all  bondage  to  serve 
in  connection  with  Committees  or  Associations”;  and  how 
delightful  thus  to  experience  how  bountifully  the  Father,  as 
our  Provider,  supplied  every  need ! 

There  proved  to  be  one  limit,  however — Mr.  Boardman’s 
strength.  He  broke  down  from  overwork  in  the  spring  of 
1872.*®  But  even  that  brought  new  opportunities  and  new 
triumphs.  As  one  of  its  results  Mr.  Boardman  found  him- 
self in  the  autumn  of  1873  in  London,®’^  where  Mr.  R.  Pear- 
sall Smith  had  been  holding  meetings  during  the  spring  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Higher  Life  and  was  now  preparing 
to  resume  them.  Mr.  Boardman  joined  him,  and  during 
the  next  two  years  there  was  written  into  the  history  of 
religious  conventions  one  of  its  most  remarkable  chapters.®® 
The  great  evangelistic  campaign  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 

P.  140. 

P.  146. 

1®  Pp.  141,  146  ff. 

19  P.  150. 

29  Pp.  I5I  f. 

155- 

22  An  account  of  them  written  by  Dr.  Cullis  is  printed  in  the  Life 
and  Labors,  pp.  156  ff. 
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Sankey  in  England  and  Scotland  was  now  in  full  swing, 
and  the  Higher  Life  movement  was,  as  it  were,  embroid- 
ered upon  it.^®  First  there  was  that  wonderful  series  of 
“Breakfasts”  in  which,  week  after  week,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Boardman  met  select  parties  of  the  ministers  and  Chris- 
tian workers  of  the  city  to  talk  with  them  about  the  higher 
Christian  life  and  power  for  service.  These  were  followed 
by  large  popular  meetings  for  the  advancement  of  holiness, 

. culminating  in  the  meetings  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1874,  the  climax  of  which  was  reached  in  the  Conference  at 
Broadlands  in  July  and  the  great  Oxford  Union  Meeting  of 
the  first  week  of  September,  1874.  Immense  meetings  of 
similar  character  were  held  throughout  England  during  the 
next  twelve  months,  and  even  the  Continent  was  invaded 
by  Mr.  Smith  with  remarlcable  results.  The  climax  was 
again  reached  in  the  great  Brighton  Convention  of  June 

1875,  — after  which  came  Mr.  Smith’s  sad  collapse.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Boardman,  after  extensive  tours  through  England 
and  Scotland,  had  returned  to  America  (early  in  June  1875), 
but  finding  there  no  such  opportunities  for  his  propaganda 
as  England  offered  him,  he  came  back  in  December  1875  to 
London,  which  he  thereafter  made  his  permanent  home  and 
the  center  of  his  activities.  As  late  as  1880  when  he  had 
reached  his  three  score  years  and  ten  he  made  an  extended 
tour  in  Sweden  preaching  his  favorite  doctrine  and — yes, 
healing  the  sick!  For  he  had  now  taken  up  with  this  delu- 
sion, and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  become  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  almost  his  chief  concern.  He  apparently 
dates  his  conversion  to  it  from  a meeting  with  Dr.  Cullis 
during  his  visit  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1875.  It  was 
not  until  the  publication  of  his  book  The  Lord  that  Healeth 
Thee  in  1881,  however,  that  he  was  fairly  “launched  as  a 
teacher  of  divine  healing.”  The  Faith-house  called  “Beth- 
shan”  was  opened  by  Miss  Baxter  and  Miss  Murray  in  1882 
to  accommodate  the  patients  who  resorted  to  him,  and  of  it 

23  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  landed  at  Liverpool  June  17,  1873,  and 
spent  two  years  in  the  campaign. 
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he  was  “both  the  father  and  the  pastor.”  But  his  career  as 
a faith  healer  was  short  he  himself  died  Feb.  4,  1886. 

Although  he  began  late,  Mr.  Boardman  became  a some- 
what voluminous  writer.^®  It  is  by  his  first  book,  however. 
The  Higher  Christian  Life,  published  in  1859 — that  he  is 
best  known,  and  through  it  that  he  has  exercised  his  widest 
influence  as  a leader  in  the  Higher  Life  movement.  It  is 
with  it  primarily  therefore  that  we  are  concerned.^®  It  is 
not  a good  book,  and  the  critics  dealt  faithfully  with  it.^^ 
They  pointed  out  the  incorrectness  of  its  historical  illustra- 
tions, the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments, the  inconsequence  of  its  argument,  the  formlessness 
of  its  structure,  the  inelegance  of  its  literary  style.  Every- 
thing they  alleged  against  it  was  true.  Nevertheless,  the 
book  sold,  and  was  read,  and  bore  fruit.  Theodor  Jelling- 
haus  says  that  more  than  a hundred  thousand  copies  of  it 
went  into  circulation  in  America  and  England ; that  it  made 
its  author  the  leading  teacher  of  the  more  circumspect  and 
practical  doctrine  of  complete  sanctification ; and  that  it  was 
by  it  that  access  was  gained  for  this  teaching  into  all  evan- 

2*  Like  Augustine  who  afterwards  recognized  occurrences  he  had 
witnessed  at  Milan  as  miracles — though  they  had  not  impressed  them- 
selves upon  him  as  such  at  the  time — Mr.  Boardman  now  recognized 
as  miracles  occurrences  in  his  earlier  life  which  he  had  not  recognized 
as  such  at  the  time  {cf.  Life  and  Labours,  pp.  63,  133).  In  Sweden,  in 
1880,  he  quite  freely  worked  cures  (pp.  199,  209,  213,  218,  219).  He 
depended  on  the  Lord  entirely  for  his  own  health : “Whenever  threat- 
ened with  a bilious  attack  he  looked  directly  to  the  Lord,  and  was  de- 
livered’’ (p.  240).  A quite  disagreeable  story  is  told,  pp.  227  ff.,  of  his 
persuading  a dwarf  not  to  insist  on  the  Lord  giving  him  a normal 
figure,  because  of  the  advertising  value  of  his  deformity. 

25  We  find  the  following  books  credited  to  him  f The  Higher  Chris- 
tian Life,  1859;  He  that  Overcometh,  or  A Conquering  Gospel,  1869; 
Gladness  in  Jesus,  1870;  Faith  Work  under  Dr.  Cullis  in  Boston,  1874; 
In  the  Power  of  the  Spirit,  or  Christian  Experience  in  the  Light  of 
the  Bible,  1875;  The  Lord  that  Healeth  Thee,  1881;  Rest  for  You 
(a  booklet).  He  also  wrote  much  in  periodicals. 

28  It  was  written  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  old  while  he  was 
acting  as  “stated  supply’’  at  Gloucester  City. 

2^  See  especially  the  article  by  Jacob  J.  Abbot  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  July  i860,  and  the  article  by  John  A.  Todd  in  the  Princeton  Re- 
view for  Oct.  i860. 
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gelical  denominations.^®  This  is  a conservative  statement. 
Mrs.  Boardman  describes  the  sale  of  the  book  as  rapid  be- 
yond all  precedent  in  books  of  its  class — “it  was  impossible 
for  many  weeks  to  supply  the  demand”;  and  reminds  us 
that  it  was  reprinted  in  many  editions  in  England — an  edi- 
tion was  issued  by  Nisbet,  another  by  Strahan,  and  so  forth 
— and  that  one  British  publisher  alone  sold  sixty  thousand 
copies  of  it  before  1874.^®  It  is  a mere  superstition  to 
imagine  that  only  good  books  sell  well.  Are  Pastor  Rus- 
sell’s books  good  books  ? It  is  in  literature  as  in  music  where 
rag-time  makes  a more  popular  appeal  than  Beethoven.  This 
comparison  may  supply  us  with  the  proper  characterization 
of  Mr.  Boardman’s  book : it  is  a rag-time  book.  It  is  the  book 
of  a Sunday  School  missionary'  accustomed  to  address  him- 
self to  the  unsubtle  intelligence  of  “the  wild  and  woolly 
West.”  Mrs.  Boardman  with  pardonable  wifely  apprecia- 
tion not  wholly  without  reason  describes  it  as  “setting  forth 
the  truth  in  clear,  simple,  direct  statements,  illustrated  by 
examples.”  It  uses  a broad  brush  and  lays  on  the  color 
thickly.  Much  of  its  appeal  lies  in  the  very  coarseness  of 
its  art.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Its  real  power  lies 
in  its  fundamentally  Christian  tone.  It  exalts  Christ,  and  it 
exalts  faith.  And  no  book  which  exalts  Christ  and  exalts 
faith  will  ever  fail  of  an  immediate  response  from  Christian 
hearts. 

Mr.  Boardman’s  zeal  is,  as  he  puts  it,  for  a “full  salva- 
tion” through  “full  trust.”®®  What  he  has  it  in  his  heart  to 
do  is  to  set  forth  Christ  “as  all  in  all  for  the  sinner’s  sal- 
vation,” and  to  assure  “the  sinner  who  receives  Him  as 
such,  and  abides  in  Him,”  that  he  has  in  Him  “full  salva- 
tion.”®^ The  sinner  who  both  “receives  Him”  and  “abides 
in  Him” : he  who  desires  a full  salvation  must  do  both  these 
things.  He  must  not  only  enter  by  Christ  but  walk  in 

28  Das  vdllige,  gegenwdrtige  Heil  durch  Christum,  Ed.  4,  1898,  p.  7I9- 

28  Life  and  Labours,  p.  104. 

P.  45- 

P.  47. 
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Christ;  Christ  is  not  only  the  Door  but  the  Way.  And  we 
contribute  as  little  to  our  walking  in  the  Way  as  we  do  to 
our  entering  by  the  Door.  There  are  many  who  expect  to 
enter  by  the  Door,  but  to  walk  in  the  way  for  themselves. 
They  expect  “to  journey  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  by 
virtue  of  their  own  resolutions  and  watchings,  with  such 
help  from  God  and  man  as  they  can  secure  from  time  to 
time.”®^  It  cannot  be  done.  “Jesus  is  the  Way  and  there 
is  no  other.  There  is  no  real  progress  heavenward  but  in 
Jesus.”  “Jesus  is  not  a partial  saviour  but  a complete  saviour : 
we  do  not  get  a portion  of  our  salvation  in  Him  and  supply 
the  rest  ourselves;  in  Him  and  in  Him  alone  is  complete  sal- 
vation.” “What  we  call  experimental  religion  is  simply 
this.  The  sinner  is  first  awakened  to  a realization  of  his 
guilt  before  God,  and  of  his  danger,  it  may  be  too.  He 
really  feels,  that  is,  he  experiences,  his  need  of  salvation,  and 
becomes  anxious  and  eager  to  do  anything  to  secure  it. 
Tries  perhaps  all  sorts  of  expedients,  except  the  one  only  and 
true,  in  vain.  Then  at  last  his  eyes  are  opened  to  see  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  set  forth  to  be  his  salvation,  and  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is,  just  as  he  is,  without  one  grain  of  purity  or 
merit,  in  all  his  guilt  and  pollution,  to  trust  in  his  Saviour, 
and  now  he  sees  and  feels,  that  is,  he  experiences,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  the  only  Saviour 
he  needs.  In  Jesus  he  triumphs  and  exults.  In  Jesus  he  revels 
and  rejoices.  Jesus  is  the  one  amongst  ten  thousand,  the  alto- 
gether lovely.  The  only  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be 
desired,  filling  all  the  orbit  of  his  soul  with  faith  and  hope 
and  love.  This  in  substance  is  the  sum  of  all  religious  ex- 
perience.”®® In  Jesus  Christ,  our  complete  Saviour,  there  is 
complete  salvation  to  he  had  by  faith  alone. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  truer  to  the  Gospel  than  this 
insistence  on  the  completeness  of  the  salvation  provided  in 
Christ  and  received  by  faith  alone;  and  it  would  perhaps 
not  be  easy  to  say  it  better.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the 

32  P.  326. 

33  P.  50. 
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Christian  proclamation.  The  mischief  is  that  Mr.  Board- 
man  contends  that  this  “full  salvation”  received  by  a “full 
trust”  in  Jesus  our  “full  Saviour,”  is  not  one  indivisible  sal- 
vation, but  is  separated  into  two  distinct  parts,  received  by 
two  distinct  acts  of  faith.  This  is  the  meaning  of  his  dwell- 
ing so  earnestly  upon  the  necessity  of  not  only  entering  by 
the  Door  but  also  walking  in  the  Way.  To  his  own  con- 
sciousness, indeed,  he  is  not  dividing  the  two  stages  of 
salvation  from  one  another  but  assimilating  them  to  one  an- 
other. He  conceives  it  to  be  usual  to  think  of  them  not  only 
as  separable  in  fact  but  as  resting  on  different  foundations ; 
one  on  faith,  the  other  on  works.  “We  have  one  process  for 
acceptance  with  God,”  he  says,®*  “that  is  faith;  and  another 
for  progress  in  holiness,  that  is  works.  After  having  found 
acceptance  in  Jesus  by  faith,  we  think  to  go  on  to  perfection 
by  strugglings  and  resolves,  by  fastings  and  prayers,  not 
knowing  the  better  way  of  taking  Christ  for  our  sanctifica- 
tion, just  as  we  have  already  taken  Him  for  our  justifica- 
tion. We  see  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  our  Atonement  on 
earth,  and  our  Advocate  and  Mediator  in  heaven,  but  we 
fail  to  receive  Him  as  our  ever-present  Saviour  from  sin, 
now  here  with  us  in  the  hourly  scenes  of  the  daily  journey 
heavenward.”  He  is  preoccupied  with  the  vindication  of 
faith  as  the  sole  instrument  of  salvation  in  all  its  stages  alike. 
In  making  this  vindication  he  is  doing  a good  work,  and  for 
the  sake  of  it  we  can  bear  with  the  play  on  words  by  which 
he  gives  a double  reference  to  the  Scriptural  declaration: 
“The  just  shall  live,  as  well  as  be  made  alive,  by  faith,”®® 
and  can  read  with  patience  such  a passage  as  this :®®  “Whe- 
ther the  question  relates  to  justification  or  to  sanctification 
the  answer  is  the  same.  The  way  of  freedom  from  sin  is 
the  very  same  as  the  way  of  freedom  from  condemnation. 
Faith  in  the  purifying  presence  of  Jesus  brings  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  with  our  spirits  that  Jesus  is  our  sanctifica- 


P.  52. 
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tion,  that  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  is  broken,  that  we 
are  free,  just  as  faith  in  the  atoning  merit  of  the  blood  and 
obedience  of  Christ  for  us,  brings  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
that  we  are  now  no  longer  under  condemnation  for  sin,  but 
freely  and  fully  justified  in  Jesus.” 

Of  course  we  have  both  justification  and  sanctification 
only  in  Jesus,  and  of  course  we  have  Jesus  only  by  faith. 
But  we  cannot  divide  Jesus  and  have  Him  as  our  righteous- 
ness while  not  at  the  same  time  having  Him  as  our  sanctifi- 
cation. It  is  precisely  this  division  of  Jesus,  however,  which 
Mr.  Boardman  is  insisting  upon.  That  is  his  real  meaning 
in  the  passage  which  we  have  just  quoted.  When  we  read  it 
in  its  intended  sense  it  is  as  pure  a statement  of  the  Wes- 
leyan doctrine  of  the  successive  attainment  of  righteousness 
and  holiness  by  separate  acts  of  faith  as  Wesley  himself 
could  have  penned.  It  is  equally  his  real  meaning  in  the 
double  emphasis  which  he  puts  on  the  Scriptural  declara- 
tion that  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  “The  just  shall  be 
■made  alive  first,”  he  expounds  it,®^  “and  afterwards  learn  to 
live  by  faith : the  just  shall  be  justified  before  God  first,  and 
afterwards  learn  the  way  to  become  just  also  in  heart  and 
life  by  faith” — where  the  “first”  and  “afterwards”  are  the 
really  significant  words.  This  separation  of  justification 
and  sanctification  as  two  distinct  “experiences”  resting  on 
two  distinct  acts  of  faith  is  in  point  of  fact  Mr.  Boardman’s 
primary  interest,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  stone  of  his 
system.  Grant  him  the  reality  of  “the  second  conversion” 
by  which  we  obtain  sanctification,  as  distinct  in  principle 
from  the  first  conversion  by  which  we  obtain  justification, 
and  he  will  not  boggle  over  much  else.  Here  lies  the  heart 
of  his  system  of  teaching  and  on  the  validation  of  this  his 
whole  effort  is  expended.®* 

P.  191 ; cf.  p.  31,  183,  256. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Theodor  Jellinghaus,  who  has  a 
great  admiration  for  Mr,  Boardman,  cannot  go  the  whole  way  with 
him  with  regard  to  his  “second  conversion.”  “In  England  and  America 
and  lately  also  in  Germany,”  he  writes  (Das  vdllige,  gegenwartige  Heil 
durch  Christum,  Ed.  4,  1898,  p.  71),  “some  have  maintained  that  a con- 
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The  necessity  for  this  distinction  of  experiences  he  finds 
in  the  twofold  need  of  the  sinner  and  the  consequent  twofold 
provision  made  for  his  need.  “And  now,”  he  writes,®*  “to 
account  for  the  two  distinct  experiences,  each  so  marked  and 
important,  and  so  alike  in  character,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider two  facts,  viz. : first,  that  the  sinner’s  necessities  are 
twofold  and  distinct,  although  both  are  included  in  the  one 
word  salvation.  We  express  the  two  in  the  words  of  that 
favorite  hymn.  Rock  of  Ages,  when  we  sing, 

“Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 

Save  from  wrath  and  make  me  pure” 

It  will  be  observed  that  “Rock  of  Ages”  is  quoted  here,  not 
in  its  original  form,  but  in  that  given  it  by  T.  Cotterill  in 
1815.  Toplady  himself  wrote, — 

“Be  of  sin  the  double  cure. 

Cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  powder.” 

verted  man  does  not  became  a complete  Christian,  and  does  not  be- 
come a thoroughly  blessed  and  powerful  instrument  of  God’s  king- 
dom, until  he  receives  suddenly  and  consciously  a second  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  there  is  only  this  much  truth — that  a large 
number  of  men  of  God  have  experienced  after  their  conversion,  sud- 
denly, a new  deep  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  many  of  them  at  a 
time  when  there  was  suddenly  brought  to  their  remembrance  and  ex- 
perience the  cleansing  power  of  Christ’s  blood  and  the  greatness  of 
Christ’s  love.  But  the  New  Testament  nowhere  requires  for  all  be- 
lievers a second,  sudden  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  most  cases 
the  deeper  filling  with  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  gradually  in  sufferings, 
humiliations  and  wonderful  answers  to  prayer,  and  deliverances  by 
the  deeper  experience  of  the  power  of  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection. — 
He  who  teaches  that  every  Christian  must  experience  through  a second 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  the  eradication  of  his  sinful  nature  and 
the  attainment  of  sinlessness,  is  an  anti-Scriptural  fanatic  and  errorist 
(Schwdrmer  und  Irrgeist)  . . .”  In  his  book.  In  the  Power  of  t}*e 
Spirit;  or  Christian  Experience  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible,  1875,  Mr. 
Boardman  identifies  “the  Baptism  of  the  Spirit’’  with  “the  second  con- 
version”: “The  name  given  it  in  the  New  Testament,”  he  writes,  “is 

The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Compare  below,  note  72.  The  same 
general  position  is  taken  by  Asa  Mahan,  The  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1870:  see  especially  pp.  iii-iv,  15-16.  Jellinghaus,  it  will  be  noted, 
employs  the  phrase  (in  accordance  with  Mat.  iii,  11)  of  the  saving 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  general. 
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We  do  not  know  the  precise  end  sought  by  Cotterill  in  the 
alteration  which  he  introduced.  It  may  have  been  merely 
greater  exactness  in  the  rhyme.  It  may  have  been  also 
greater  exactness  in  doctrinal  statement.  Whether  he  meant 
it  or  not,  in  any  event  his  form  does  make  the  doctrinal 
statement  more  exact.  Christ’s  blood  does  something  more 
for  us  than  cleanse  us  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin : it 
cleanses  us  also  from  the  corruption  of  sin.  To  sum  up  the 
“double  cure”  which  it  brings  us  as  cleansing  from  the  guilt 
and  power  of  sin  is  therefore  a fatally  inadequate  statement 
— though  it  is  all  that  Mr.  Boardman’s  successors  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  are  able  to  attribute  to 
it.  Whether  he  himself  understood  more  to  be  included  in 
the  cleansing  wrought  by  Christ’s  blood  may  require  some 
further  investigation.  Suffice  it  to  note  here  that  he  quotes 
the  hymn  in  a form  in  which  it  says  more ; and  that  he  speaks 
in  this  context  in  this  more  adequate  language  of  the  hymn. 
“The  two  great  and  equal  wants  of  the  sinner,”  he  declares^® 
to  be  these;  “he  must  be  just  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  justified 
before  God ; and  he  must  also  be  holy  in  heart  and  life” — in 
heart  as  well  as  in  life,  observe — “or  he  cannot  be  saved.” 
All  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  ourselves  sure  of  at  the  mo- 
ment, however,  is  that  Mr.  Boardman  explicitly  represents 
the  two  things  which  here  describes  as  “being  reckoned 
1 ighteous  before  God,  and  being  made  righteous  in  heart  and 
life,”  as  things  which  are  “distinct  and  different  in  their  na- 
ture,” and  therefore  separable  in  their  experience. 

It  is  only  fair  to  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Boardman  is  willing  to  be  as  reasonable  in  the  matter  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  while  yet  preserving  the  essence  of  his  con- 
tention. He  is  willing  to  admit,  for  example,  that  the  two 
“experiences,” — justification  and  sanctification — need  not  be 
always  temporally  separated.  A man  may  be  justified  and 
sanctified  at  the  same  time.  He  is  even  willing  to  admit  that 
these  two  experiences  need  not  be  consciously  separated, — 
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“by  a gulph  of  vain  strugglings.”*^  “Any  particular  kind 
of  experience  is  nowhere  in  the  Bible  made  a pre-requisite 
of  salvation.  He  who  really  and  truly  believes  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,  will  be  saved,  whether  he  has  any  experience  to  relate 
at  all  or  not.”‘^  “Let  Jesus  be  received  as  the  all  in  all,  and 
that  is  enough!  Whoever  can  say,  ‘Jesus  is  mine  and  I am 
His,’  that  ‘He  is  complete  and  I am  complete  in  Him,’  and 
say  the  truth,  has  the  experience,  whether  he  has  an  exper- 
ience to  relate,  or  not.”*®  But  he  is  firm  in  asserting  that 
we  must  actually  have  these  two  “experiences,”  both  of 
them,  if  we  are  to  be  saved,  and  that  they  are  essentially 
distinct.  Though  they  may  possible  coalesce  in  time,  and 
though  we  may  have  nothing  to  relate  concerning  them,  yet 
they  are  distinct,  necessary  experiences  both  of  which  wc 
must  have.  There  may  therefore  be — there  ordinarily  is — 
an  interval  between  them,  long  or  short.**  The  second  ex- 
perience may  be  as  cataclysmic  as  the  first — it  often  is  even 
more  so.  In  any  event  it  must  be  had.  “It  is  necessary  for 
all  to  come  to  the  point  of  ‘distinctly’  trusting  in  the  Lord 
for  purity  of  heart  to  be  prepared  for  heaven.”  “There  is 
no  other  way  under  heaven  to  be  purified  but  by  faith  in  the 
Lord.  And  none  but  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God  in 
peace.”*®  So  little  is  Mr.  Boardman  inclined  to  sink  “the 
second  experience”  in  the  first,  that  his  tendency  is  to  exalt 
it  above  it.  He  speaks  of  it  as  “the  second  and  deeper  work 
of  grace.”*®  He  declares  plainly*^  that  “the  second  is  the 

**  P-  53- 
P.  205. 

*®  P.  53- 
Pp.  199,  200. 

P.  206. 

P.  139. 

P.  140.  Speaking  elsewhere  in  terms  of  his  own  experience,  he 
writes : “Forgiveness  did  not  satisfy  me ; I wanted  the  dominion  of 
sin  destroyed.  Purification,  not  less  than  pardon,  I saw  to  be  required. 
I became  thorough^'  awakened  to  my  own  wretched  bondage  to  sin.” 
“The  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  as  declared  in  the  first  of  Romans,  had 
been  heavy  upon  me  ten  years  before;  but  now  the  bondage  of  sin,  as 
illustrated  in  the  seventh  of  Romans,  was  heavier  still,  and  I experi- 
enced the  full  bitterness  of  soul  which  sings  out  in  the  cry.  ‘Oh 
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higher  stage  and  more  difificult  too.  It  is  really  harder  to 
overcome  sin  in  the  heart,  than  to  break  away  from  the 
world  at  first.  And  it  is  harder  to  come  to  the  point  of  trust- 
ing in  Jesus  to  subdue  one’s  whole  heart  entirely  to  Himself 
than  to  venture  upon  Him  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  We 
are  slower  to  see  that  the  work  of  saving  us  from  sin — of 
expelling  sin  from  us — is  Christ’s  than  to  see  that  He  has 
already  suffered  the  penalty  of  sin  and  purchased  our  par- 
don.” 

That  the  second  experience  like  the  first  is  of  faith  alone 
we  have  already  seen  to  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  its 
conception.  It  is  usually  emphasized  in  antagonism  to  the 
notion,  supposed  to  be  prevalent,  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  but  are  to  be  sanctified  by  works.  No,  it  is  asserted 
with  emphasis,  we  are  sanctified  also  by  faith.  There  were 
two  classes  in  Peter’s  audience  at  Pentecost,  we  are  told  in 
a typical  passage*® — not  only  unconverted  men,  but  men  who 
had  long  enjoyed  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  But  Peter 
had  not  different  messages  for  them.  “Peter  did  not  say 
to  the  one.  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  and  ye  shall  be  con- 
verted, and  to  the  other.  Watch,  pray,  struggle,  read,  fast, 
work,  and  ye  shall  be  sanctified.  But  to  one  and  all  he  said. 
Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
Perhaps  there  is  a tincture  of  the  quietism  so  prominent  in 
the  later  teaching  of  this  trend  of  thought  traceable  here; 
and  an  illustration  employed  a little  further  on  increases  the 
suspicion  that  there  may  be.  “Suppose,”  we  read,*®  “when 
Daniel  was  cast  into  the  lion’s  den,  instead  of  trusting  in 
his  God,  that  He  would  deliver  him, — suppose  then  that  in 
his  impotence,  bound  hand  and  foot,  he  had  made  fight  with 
the  lions  and  sought  deliverance  by  his  own  struggles  with 
those  terrible  beasts  of  prey,  how  long  before  he  would  have 

wretched  man  that  I am,  who  shall  deliver  me?’  But  after  the  Lord 
led  me  into  the  rest  of  heart  for  sanctification,  how  sv/eet  it  was !” 

<sp.  113. 

« P.  126. 
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been  torn  limb  from  limb  and  devoured  by  the  hungry  mon- 
sters of  the  den?”  The  suspicion  remains,  however,  a mere 
suspicion:  the  obvious  intent  is  less  to  discredit  effort  than 
to  exalt  faith,  as  the  alone  instrument  of  salvation.  Mr. 
Boardman  obviously  means  to  conceive  this  faith  on  which 
he  hangs  everything  in  its  utter  simplicity.  It  is  a formula 
with  him,  no  doubt  that.  We  must  both  give  all  and  take  all, 
and  that  is  obviously  the  “surrender”  and  “faith”  of  later 
authors.®®  But  Mr.  Boardman  perceives  better  than  they 
that  these  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  act.  “True  and  saving 
faith,”  he  says,®^  “is  two  fold.  It  gives  all  and  takes  all.”  If 
both  these  elements  of  it  are  not  present,  the  act  of  faith  is 
not  complete,  and,  in  a word,  no  real  faith  has  been  ex- 
ercised. “If  it  fails  to  give  up  all  to  Christ,  no  matter  how 
bold  and  clamorous  it  may  be  in  claiming  the  promises,  it  is 
dead  and  powerless.  . . . On  the  other  hand  if  it  fail  of 
taking  Christ  for  all,  all  its  giving  will  be  in  vain  and  worse 
than  in  vain,  ending  only  in  sore  and  terrible  disappoint- 
ment at  last.”  “He  who  gives  all  and  takes  all  has  all.  He 
who  gives  but  does  not  take,  or  takes  but  does  not  give,  has 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  sorrow.” 

It  results  inevitably  from  Mr.  Boardman’s  separation  of 
justification  and  sanctification  as  two  experiences,  each  the 
result  of  a special  act  of  faith  and  normally  occurring  at 
different  times,  that  he  has  two  kinds  of  Christians  on  his 
hands.  Naturally  he  is  a little  embarrassed  when  he  at- 
tempts to  relate  these  two  kinds  of  Christians  to  one  an- 
other and  to  the  ultimate  issues  of  life.  One  of  his  review- 
ers— Dr.  John  A.  Todd®* — wishing  to  push  him  to  the  wall, 
demands  how  true  faith  can  be  ascribed  to  a man,  “when 
all  the  while,  as  our  author  says  of  Luther,®®  he  ‘accepts 

He  uses  the  expression : “They  could  tell  him  what  to  do, — could 
tell  him  to  consecrate  himself  and  believe.”  Again  (p.  135)  : “Another 
thing  was  needed  as  much  as  consecration  to  do  the  will  of  God,  viz., 
faith  in  Jesus,  faith  in  Him  who  worketh  in  us,  to  work  in  him  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure.” 

Pp.  124,  125. 

^2  Princeton  Review,  October  i860,  yol.  XXXII,  p.  325. 

53  P.  30. 
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Christ  as  a propitiation  and  rejects  Him  as  a sanctification.’  ” 
“On  this  principle,”  he  cries  out,  “a  man  may  be  justified, 
and,  we  suppose,  go  to  heaven — for  ‘whom  He  justified  them 
He  also  glorified’  (Rom.  viii.  30) — while  rejecting  Christ  in 
one  of  His  most  important  offices.  A more  gross  and  re- 
volting error  could  not  well  be  conceived.”  Dr.  Todd  is 
right  of  course:  the  situation  created  by  separating  justify- 
ing and  sanctifying  faith  and  describing  them  as  unrelated 
operations,  is  an  impossible  one.  The  Scriptures,  not  mere- 
ly in  Rom.  viii.  30,  but  everywhere — very  explicitly  in  Rom. 
vi — join  justification  and  sanctification  indissolubly  together 
as  but  two  stages  of  the  one  salvation  secured  by  the  one 
faith  in  the  one  Christ.  But  Mr.  Boardman  has  not  laid 
himself  open  to  the  whole  extremity  of  Dr.  Todd’s  assault. 
He  does  teach  that  a man  may  accept  Christ  for  justification 
and  live  through  long  years  rejecting  Him — or  at  least  not 
receiving  Him — for  sanctification:  as  if  a justified  man,  re- 
ceived into  the  divine  favor  and  granted  the  Spirit  of  Adop- 
tion, could  possibly  fail  to  receive  his  Redeemer  from  sin 
for  sanctification  also — if  that  depended  on  a separate  and 
special  act  of  faith  and  was  not  rather,  as  it  is,  an  inevit- 
able result  of  the  justification  itself.  But  he  does  not  teach 
that  a man  may  go  to  heaven  without  having  received  Christ 
for  His  sanctification;  that  is  to  say,  without  being  sancti- 
fied— for  there  is,  as  he  too  allows,  no  sanctification  out  of 
Christ.  The  way  he  attempts  to  meet  the  situation  is  this : 
“How  does  it  fare,”  he  asks,®*  “with  all  those  professors  of 
religion  who  live  on  to  the  end  of  their  days  without  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  the  way  of  sanctification  by  faith?” 
And  the  answer  he  gives  is  this:  “Badly,  of  course,  if  they 
are  mere  professors,  and  not  truly  converted.  . . . For  they 
have  not  been  justified,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  either 
sanctified  or  glorified,  but  will  be  banished  from  the  presence 
of  God  and  the  glory  of  His  power  forever.  . . . But,  if 
really  converted,  then  the  way  of  sanctification  by  faith  in 
Jesus  will  be  made  plain  in  the  evening  of  their  earthly 
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course.”  That  is  to  say,  no  man  who  has  had  only  “the 
first  conversion”  can  be  saved:  but  there  is  no  man  who 
has  only  “the  first  conversion.”  If  he  has  “the  first  conver- 
sion,” he  certainly  will  sooner  or  later  have  “the  second.” 
God  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  that.  There  are  not  then, 
after  all,  in  Mr.  Boardman’s  scheme  two  kinds  of  saved  men, 
merely  justified  and  both  justified  and  sanctified  men.  There 
are  only  two  stages  in  salvation,  which  may  come  together 
or  may  be — even  widely — separated  in  time;  but  which  in- 
variably are  both  experienced  in  the  saved.  This  is,  it  will 
be  perceived,  a doctrine  of  “Perseverence.”  All  those  who 
are  “really  converted,”  says  Mr.  Boardman,  are  ultimately 
saved:  God  will  see  that  they  are  also  sanctified.  But  he 
can  see  no  vinculum  between  the  two,  except  the  bare  will 
of  God:  God  will  not  permit  one  who  has  received  Jesus 
Christ  for  justification  to  fail  to  receive  Him  also  for  sanc- 
tification. This  is  undoubtedly  something — and  might  lead 
one  to  say.  What  God  has  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  But  it  falls  gravely  short  of  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture which  connects  sanctification  with  justification  as  its 
necessary  issue  and  through  it  the  necessary  issue  of  the 
indivisible  faith  that  lays  hold  on  the  indivisible  salvation  of 
the  indivisible  Christ.  From  even  it,  however,  Mr.  Board- 
man’s  successors  in  the  teaching  of  Higher  Christian  Life 
have  fallen  away. 

The  most  difficult  matter  in  connection  with  Mr.  Board- 
man’s  doctrine  of  sanctification  is  to  make  perfectly  sure 
precisely  what  he  supposes  we  receive  in  this  “second  con- 
version” which  it  is  his  main  purpose  to  establish.  He  says 
with  great  fervor  that  we  receive  in  it  by  faith  just  Christ, — 
and  Christ,  says  he,  is  enough.  “Exactly  what  is  attained 
in  this  experience?”  he  asks.®®  And  he  answers,  “Christ. 
Christ  in  all  His  fulness.  Christ  as  all  in  all.  Christ  objec- 
tively and  subjectively  received  and  trusted  in.  That  is  all. 
And  that  is  enough.”  But  Christ,  we  must  remember,  is 
not  received  in  this  experience  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
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already  been  received  in  the  “first  conversion,”  between 
which  and  this  “second  conversion”  the  analogy  is  most 
complete.®®  When  He  was  received  in  the  “first  conversion” 
apparently  that  was  not  enough.  In  the  “first  conversion,” 
Christ  was  received  only  for  justification;  only  in  the  “sec- 
ond conversion”  is  He  received  for  sanctification.  Pre- 
cisely what  we  get  in  Christ  in  this  second  conversion  is, 
then,  sanctification.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  holiness  of 
Christ  is  imputed  to  us  in  this  transaction,  so  that  we  are  in 
Christ  looked  upon  as  holy,  though  we  are  unholy  in  our- 
selves. Nor  is  it  meant  that  the  holiness  of  Christ  is  trans- 
fused into  us  in  it,  so  that  we  are  instantaneously  made  actu- 
ally holy  by  our  reception  of  Him  for  sanctification.  Nor  is 
it  merely  meant,  as  Dr.  Jacob  J.  Abbott,  who  wrestles  with 
the  problem  manfully  in  a review  of  the  book  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra, suggests,  that  we  receive  in  it  in  Christ  “a 
proper  equivalent  for  a completed  sanctification.”  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, however,  in  his  explanation  of  what  he  means  by  this 
comes  very  near  to  the  truth — in  one  aspect  of  it.  “We 
have  made  the  ‘transfer’  to  Christ,”  he  expounds;  “we  may, 
therefore,  in  the  full  confidence  that  He  will  carry  on  the 
work  to  its  completion,  dismiss  trouble  about  our  present 
imperfect  state.  We  may  act  and  feel  and  rejoice  and  tri- 
umph just  as  if  the  work  was  already  consummated.  We 
have  ‘conquered  an  abiding  peace,  and  gained  the  full  sal- 
vation.’ ” Mr.  Boardman  certainly  means  to  say  that  in  re- 
ceiving Christ  by  faith  for  sanctification,  we  receive  a power 
which  assures  our  sanctification.  The  actual  realization  in 
all  its  details  of  the  holiness  thus  assured  us  he  represents  as 
a process ; and  he  does  not  seem,  at  least  clearly,  to  deny  that 
it  is  realized  by  us  in  its  details  by  means  of  effort.  But  he 
asserts  that  it  is  unfailingly  realized,  and  he  teaches  that 
the  strength  by  which  it  is  realized  is  not  our  own  but 
Christ’s.  We  are  relieved  from  all  anxieties,  all  care,  all 
responsibility,  about  our  sanctification : it  is  in  Christ’s  hands, 

5®  Pp.  ii6  ff. 
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and  because  it  is  in  Christ’s  hands,  we  are  at  peace.  And 
being  thus  relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  it,  we  may  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  it,  to  have  it  not  merely  in  prospect,  but, 
in  principle,  in  present  possession, — though  in  a possession 
that  progressively  realizes  itself  in  fact. 

Mr.  Boardman  certainly  means  this,  we  say : but  just  as 
certainly  this  is  not  all  that  he  means.  He  teaches  very  dis- 
tinctly that  the  sanctification  which  we  receive  in  Christ  does 
not  come  all  at  once,  but  in  process.  Although  he  is  con- 
cerned to  show  that  the  analogy  between  the  first  and  the 
second  conversions  is  complete,  he  yet  is  constrained  to 
allow®®  that  there  is  one  matter  in  which  “the  pardon  of 
sins”  which  we  get  in  the  one  and  “the  purging  of  sins” 
which  we  get  in  the  other  differ  with  a difference  that  is 
radical.  This  is  that  “pardon  is  instantaneously  entire,  but 
cleansing  from  sin  is  a process  of  indefinite  length.”  It  is 
secured  instantaneously  by  the  single  act  of  faith,  just  as 
pardon  is,  but  the  difference  is  that,  in  the  first  conversion, 
“the  work  of  Christ  is  already  done  the  instant  the  soul  be- 
lieves, while  in  the  second,  the  work  of  Christ  remains  yet 
to  be  done  in  the  future  after  the  soul  believes.”  “In  the 
one,”  he  continues,  “the  atonement  has  been  made,  and  the 
moment  it  is  accepted,  the  pardon  is  complete ; in  the  other, 
although  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  perfect,  in  which  the 
soul  is  to  be  clothed,  yet  the  work  of  unfolding  the  heart 
to  itself  in  its  wants,  and  the  unfolding  of  Christ  to  the 
heart  from  glory  to  glory,  in  his  sympathizing  love,  and 
purifying  presence  and  power,  as  the  soul  shall  be  prepared 
to  go  on  upward  from  faith  to  faith,  is  a work  of  time  and 
progress.”  Or,  as  he  states  it  in  another  place,®®  by  the 
act  of  faith  in  accepting  Christ  for  sanctification  “the  soul 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter;  and  by  faith,  Christ  is  received  by  the  soul  as 
the  potter  to  mold  it  at  His  sovereign  will,  into  a vessel  for 
the  Master’s  own  use  and  for  the  King’s  own  table.”  Thus 
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a new  starting-point  has  been  gained.  A new  and  higher 
level  has  been  attained,  upon  which  the  soul  hereafter  moves. 
But — and  the  warning  is  made  express  and  very  emphatic — 
a starting-^o\nt  is  “not  the  goal  reached  or  the  mark  of  the 
prize  won.”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Mr.  Board- 
man  teaches  that  the  sanctification  which  we  make  sure,  ab- 
solutely sure,  of  in  our  “second  conversion”  is  progressive 
and  that  we  attain  the  goal  only  at  the  end  of  a long  pro- 
cess. Nevertheless  there  is  no  reader  of  Mr.  Boardman’s 
book  who  will  not  feel  that,  when  this  has  been  said,  all  is 
not  yet  said.  In  one  way  or  another,  Mr.  Boardman  also 
certainly  teaches  that  when  we  accept  Christ  for  sanctifi- 
cation, we  not  only  make  our  sanctification  certain  but  ob- 
tain it  at  once. 

The  puzzle  into  which  Mr.  Boardman’s  readers  are  thrown 
at  this  point  is  relieved  by  an  incidental  remark  which  he 
lets  drop  in  a letter,  written  in  his  old  age  to  Miss  Baxter, 
the  founder  of  Bethshan.  “I  have  known  Him  as  my  Sav- 
ious  from  my  own  conscious  sins,”  he.^rites,®®  “as  long  as 
you  have  known  your  right  hand  from  your  left.”  That  is 
to  say,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a teacher  of  the 
Higher  Christian  Life,  he  has  looked  upon  Christ  as  deliv- 
ering His  people  from  “all  conscious  sins.”  This  is  the  pre- 
cise key  which  is  needed  for  what  otherwise  was  in  danger 
of  appearing  a sheer  contradiction.  What  Mr.  Boardman 
teaches,  we  now  see  clearly,  is  that  the  moment  we  accept 
Christ  for  sanctification  we  receive  in  Him  freedom  from 
all  conscious  sinning  and  at  the  same  time  absolute  assurance 
in  Him  that  He  will  progressively  cleanse  our  “heart  and 
life”  in  His  own  good  time  and  way  from  all  sin.  There 
is  here  in  other  words,  a double  “experience,”  the  experi- 
ence of  an  immediate  deliverance  from  all  conscious  sinning 
and  the  experience  of  progressive  deliverance  of  the  heart 
and  life  from  all  sin  whatsoever.  How  Christ  proceeds  in 
thus  cleansing  us  gradually  from  all  sin  we  have  seen  in  de- 
scriptions already  quoted : it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  phrases®^ 

Life  and  Labours,  p.  231. 
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that  He  progressively  “unfolds  the  heart  to  itself  in  its 
wants,”  and  Himself  “to  the  heart  from  glory  to  glory,” 
leading  the  soul  thus  steadily  upwards  from  faith  to  faith. 
That  this  was  settled  doctrine  to  Mr.  Boardman  we  per- 
ceive from  its  reemergence  in  precise  form  in  his  addresses 
at  the  great  Oxford  Union  Meeting  in  1874.®*  “In  every 
one  of  us,”  he  is  there  reported  as  saying,  “there  is  a whole 
unknown  world.  Sin  cannot  be  abandoned  by  us  until  it  is 
known.  The  instant  we  know  it,  we  lay  it  on  Christ,  and 
the  blood  cleanseth  it.  We  learn  much  of  it  when  we  are 
wholly  given  over  to  Christ,  but  now  we  can  learn  only 
progressively.  ...  Be  content  to  accept  this,  that  there  is 
a world  within,  which  unfolds  as  we  walk  in  the  light.  We 
see  day  by  day  what  we  could  not  see  before.  But  every  dis- 
covered need  is  at  once  met  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  our  mercy- 
seat.  Condemnation  for  known  transgression  is  not  the 
necessity  of  our  existence.  In  Him  is  available  victory  over 
every  temptation — not  partial  but  complete.  If  you  have 
faith  in  Christ,  Christ  acts  in  you.  . . . “What  is  declared 
here  is  not  that  Christ  is  our  future  Sanctifier,  but  our  pres- 
ent Sanctifier,  our  present  Sanctifier  in  every  successive 
present.  At  every  moment  we  are  in  Him  free  from  all 
conscious  sin ; but  we  are  led  by  His  sanctifying  grace  every 
successive  moment  to  be  conscious  of  more  sin  that  we  may 
be  in  Him  freed  from  that  too — until  we  are  at  last  freed 
from  all  sin.  This  is  a very  ingenious  combination  of  a 
constant  sense  of  freedom  from  sin  in  Christ  with  a con- 
stantly increasing  deliverance  from  sin  by  Christ.  It  en- 
ables Mr.  Boardman  to  declare  that  we  have  from  the  mo- 
ment of  accepting  Christ  for  sanctification  “full  salvation”  in 
Him  and  yet  to  represent  the  salvation  we  have  in  Him  as 
wrought  out  in  a process  which  is  not  complete  until  life 
itself  ends.®®  Christ  is  at  once  a perfect  present  Saviour 

Account,  &c.,  pp.  120,  121. 

Mrs.  Boardman,  Life  and  Labours,  p.  174,  teaches  very  expressly 
the  same  doctrine.  “It  is  only  as  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  self  that  the 
soul  can  see  it.  There  is  ever  a vast  territory  within  to  be  possessed 
by  our  Lord  and  He  alone  sees  all  the  lurking  places  of  this  hidden 
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and  a perfect  prospective  Saviour.  “Christ,”  he  is  able  to 
say,  therefore,  with  emphasis,®*  “is  no  more  freely  offered 
in  the  faith  of  His  atonement,  than  in  the  assurance  of  His 
personal  presence  and  sanctifying  power.  He  has  not  given 
Himself  to  us  in  half  of  His  offices  freely,  then  to  withhold 
Himself  from  us  in  the  other  half.  If  we  are  content  to 
take  Him  as  a half-way  Saviour, — a deliverer  from  con- 
demnation merely — but  refuse  to  look  to  Him  as  a present 
Saviour  from  sin,  it  is  our  own  fault.  He  is  a full  Saviour. 
And  to  all  who  trust  Him  He  gives  full  salvation.  To  all 
and  to  each.” 

From  the  point  of  view  thus  attained  we  are  able  to 
answer  the  question  also  how  far  Mr.  Boardman’s  teaching 
is  “Perfectionism.”  He  is  himself  anxious  to  dissociate 
it  from  “Perfectionism,”  and  writes  a whole  chapter  for 
that  purpose.®®  Nevertheless  no  other  name  can  justly  be 

self,  and  He  alone  can  show  us.  . . . ‘If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light,  we’  ” — Christ  and  we — “ ‘have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin.’  When  we  are  walking,  going  on  in  the  light,  He  reveals  to  us  that 
from  which  we  need  to  be  cleansed;  and  we  learn  that  whatever  knowl- 
•edge  we  may  have  gained,  and  however  deep  may  be  our  communion 
with  God  to  day,  it  will  not  suffice  for  to-morrow ; all  we  have  learned 
is  only  retained  by  the  exercise  of  trust  or  faith  in  the  Lord  moment 
by  moment.”  According  to  this  the  Higher  Christian  Life  is  a walk  in 
Christ.  We  never  commit  known  sin.  But  we  continually  learn  that 
what  we  do  is  sin.  And  learning  this,  we  cease  from  it.  Thus  there  is 
a progressive  cleansing  from  sin. 

6*  P.  76. 

Book  I,  Ch.  V,  pp.  64  ff.  Mrs  Boardman,  Life  and  Labours,  &c., 
PP-  52,  58,  135,  170,  also  vigorously  repudiates  “Perfectionism”  from 
the  same  point  of  view  as  her  husband.  On  p.  58  she  tells  us  that  the 
experience  of  receiving  Christ  as  Saviour  from  his  sins  was  to  Mr. 
Boardman  “not  the  end  of  sanctification  but  the  beginning  of  a life 
of  full,  abiding  union  with  Jesus.”  “It  was  a new  and  better  starting- 
point  for  full  and  real  progress  in  all  time  to  come,  all  the  springs  in 
which  were  in  Christ,  not  in  himself.”  He  was  thus  bound  to  Christ 
“for  all  future  progress”  and  was  assured  that  “there  would  be  no  end 
of  growth.”  On  p.  170  she  defends  herself  and  her  husband  from  the 
charge  that  they  could  not  use  the  clause  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  “Forgive 
us  our  debts.”  They  did  not  doubt  that  Christians  remained  sinners 
always  and  always  needed  forgiveness.  “Conscious  sins”  are  a different 
matter. 
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given  to  it.  In  his  view  every  Christian  who  rejoices  “in 
full  salvation  through  full  trust  in  Jesus,”  experiences  Him 
as  a “present  Saviour”  from  sin.  All  such  (having  passed 
out  of  the  Seventh  chapter  of  Romans  into  the  Eighth) 
“have  learned  that  there  is  deliverance  now  here  in  this  life 
through  faith  in  Jesus.  . . . They  have  learned  experimen- 
tally, they  know,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  through  faith 
in  His  name,  does  actually  deliver  the  trusting  soul  from 
the  cruel  bondage  of  its  chains  under  sin,  now  in  this  present 
time.”®®  They  do  not  look  to  death  “as  their  deliverer,  as  if 
death  were  the  sanctifier  or  the  sanctification  of  the  children 
of  God”;  they  have  an  adequate  sanctifier  in  the  present 
Jesus.  “The  great  difference  between  the  two  classes” — 
those  that  have  taken  Jesus  for  sanctification,  and  those  who 
have  taken  Him  only  for  justification, — is  that  while  the 
one  has  not,  the  other  has  “found  Jesus,  as  a present  Saviour 
from  the  present  power  of  sin,”®^  and  may  therefore  give 
“thanks  to  God  for  triumphant  deliverance  already  wrought, 
through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  “The  very  gist 
of  the  experience”  exjxiunded,  we  are  told  with  the  em- 
phasis of  italics,®®  is  that  those  who  possess  it  “have  an  as- 
sured knowledge  of  the  presence  and  power  of  Jesus  to 
deliver  us  from  the  dominion  as  well  as  the  penalty  of  sin, 
and  keep  us  through  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.”  So  the  crowning  thing  which  constitutes  this 
fulness  of  faith  “is  the  apprehension,  not  so  much  of  the 
certainty  of  final  salvation,  as  the  joyful  confidence  of  the 
presence  of  Jesus  as  a present  Saviour  from  sin,  and  a pres- 
ent Captain  of  salvation,  to  direct  us  and  sustain  us  in 
every  conflict  with  Satan.”  Of  course  it  is  the  indwelling 
Christ  that  is  here  celebrated.  The  source  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian’s confidence  is  that  he  knows  “that  Jesus  is  with  us, 
and  that  He  will  keep  us  by  His  own  power,  and  wash  us 
in  His  own  blood,  and  lead  us  by  His  own  hand,  and  uphold 
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US  from  falling  and  lift  us  when  fallen.”  It  is  not  in  our 
state  that  we  trust  nor  in  our  attainments,  but  in  Christ 
alone.  “The  command  is  not, — Now  you  have  got  into  a 
high  and  holy  state,  and  so  walk  in  that,  but  even  as  ye 
received  Christ  Jesus,  so  walk  in  Him.”®®  But — in  Christ 
Jesus  we  have  attained  to  a state,  in  which,  abiding  in  Him, 
we  abide.  And  the  state  which  we  attain  in  Him  is  a state 
of  freedom  in  Him  from  conscious  sin  and  ever  increasing 
freedom  in  Him  from  all  sin  as  we  are  made  by  Him — in 
whose  hands  we  are  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter — 
progressively  conscious  of  more  and  more  of  the  sins  of 
which  we  are  ignorant,  only  that  we  may  be  progressively 
delivered  from  them  also.  If  this  is  the  state  of  the  Chris- 
tian it  is  a state  of  freedom  from  conscious  sin  and  that  at 
an  ever  higher  and  higher  level  of  actual  holiness.  This  is 
very  expressly  a doctrine  of  Perfectionism.  It  is  not  taught 
that  the  Christian  is  absolutely  perfect — but  what  “Perfec- 
tionism teaches  that?  It  is  not  taught  that  the  Christian 
never  sins.  But  the  Christian’s  sinning  is  made  merely  aux- 
iliary and  contributory  to  his  holiness — the  instrument 
which  Christ  his  Sanctifier  uses  to  elevate  him  continually  to 
a higher  and  higher  level  in  his  perfection.  In  the  most  lit- 
eral sense  the  Christian’s  sins  become  stepping-stones  to 
higher  things. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  in  his  latest  years  Mr. 
Boardman  appears  to  have  exchanged  this  most  ingenious 
form  of  Perfectionism  by  which  a constant,  conscious  per- 
fection is  maintained  in  the  course  of  a steady  actual  growth 
towards  real  perfection,  for  the  exaggerated  mysticism 
which  has  become  a characteristic  doctrine  of  the  later  ad- 
vocates of  the  Higher  Christian  Life.^®  We  find  him  at 
least,  say  about  1880,  writing  to  this  effect  in  a letter  to 
Miss  Baxter,  the  founder  of  the  Faith-Cure  Home,  Beth- 
shan.  “He  is  the  life,  the  All  of  life,”  he  now  writes,’^  “for 

P.  322. 

See,  for  example,  the  article  on  “The  Victorious  Life”  in  this 
Review  for  July  1918,  pp.  356  ff. 

Life  and  Labours,  p.  231. 
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body  as  well  as  for  soul,  complete.  In  Him  dwelleth  all 
fulness;  and  we  are  filled  full  in  Him.  . . . Fulness,  abso- 
lute fulness  of  life,  dwells  in  Him  alone;  and  in  us  only  as 
He  dwells  in  us  by  faith.  . . . As  long  as  we  take  healing 
/row  Him  bit  by  bit,  bits  will  yet  be  lacking.  As  long  as  we 
take  strength  from  Him  bit  by  bit,  bits  of  infirmities  will 
remain.  . . . He  is  the  great  Expulsor  of  ‘the  world,  the 
flesh  (self)  and  the  Devil,’  and  that  by  His  own  continual 
presence  in  us,  in  His  own  fulness,  the  Fulness  of  God.  And 
so  He  is  the  Expulsor  of  sin,  sickness,  weakness,  and  all  that 
can  oppress,  whether  our  spirit,  soul,  or  body.”  On  this 
teaching,  when  we  have  Christ,  Him  Himself  and  not  merely 
things  from  Him,  we  have  at  once  all : there  is  no  more  room 
for  growth — for  Christ  is  past  all  growth  and  we  are  “up- 
lifted” by  the  Spirit  into  Christ  and  He  is  “unfolded  in  all 
His  fulness,  the  Fulness  of  God,  in  us.”  We  can  no  longer 
be  sick  or  weak  or  sinful  in  any,  even  the  least  degree,  for 
these  things  are  incompatible  with  the  fulness  of  life  we 
receive  in  Christ.  This  extreme  doctrine  of  the  mystical 
indwelling  may  be  thought  to  be  already  prepared  for  by  a 
distinction  which  Mr.  Boardman  had  made  a few  years 
earlier,  between  the  dwelling  of  the  Spirit  zinth  us  and  in  us. 
“Our  Saviour  makes  the  distinction,”  he  writes  in  his  book 
In  the  Pozver  of  the  Spirit,’’^  “in  connection  with  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Spirit  as  an  indwelling  One,  ‘who  is  with  you  and 
shall  be  in  you.’  The  Spirit  is  with  us  to  convince  of  sin 
before  we  are  converted  and  to  regenerate  us  in  the  new 
birth ; and  He  is  with  us  afterwards  to  work  in  us  everything 
that  is  of  God.  But  this  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from 


^2  Published  in  1875.  This  distinction  is  made  in  connection  with  an 
unhappy  effort  to  turn  the  phrase,  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
into  a technical  term  designating  “the  second  conversion.”  “Conver- 
sion, therefore,”  he  writes,  “and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  are  separate 
and  distinct  experiences.”  “There  is  one,  only  one  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  though  there  may  be  many  and  very  great  and  precious  renewals 
or  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  afterwards.”  “The  baptism.  The  baptism, 
I say;  not  a baptism,  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  abiding, 
guiding,  teaching,  girding,  strengthening  one.”  See  above  page  38. 
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His  coming  to  possess  us  fully  for  God  as  His  temple;  to 
purify  us  to  God  as  His  peculiar  possession,  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God;  fill  us  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God ; attend  us  by  the  might  of  God ; and  preserve  us  blame- 
less unto  the  coming  of  Christ.”  But  it  belongs  distinctively 
to  Mr.  Boardman’s  later  years  and  supplants  in  them  the 
clever  theory  by  which  he  reconciled,  perhaps  with  a greater 
measure  of  success  than  any  other  theorizer  of  his  school, 
the  contradictory  requirements  that  the  Christian  must  re- 
ceive in  Christ  immediate  sanctification,  and  that  the  Christ- 
ian’s sanctification  must  be  a progressive  attainment. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  sanctification  received 
at  once  in  Christ  is  not  a real  sanctification;  it  is  only  sancti- 
fication to  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  himself.  This 
might  be  expressed  by  saying  that  what  the  Christian  re- 
ceives at  once  when  he  receives  Christ  for  sanctification  is 
not  sanctification  but  peace.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  phrase- 
ology which  speaks  of  this  experience  as  obtaining  “rest  in 
Christ.”  But  this  only  uncovers  to  us  the  ingrained  eudae- 
monism  of  the  whole  Higher  Christian  Life  movement.  It 
is  preoccupied  with  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  tends  m 
many  ways  to  subordinate  everything  else  to  it.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  title  of  Hannah  Whitall  Smith’s  chief 
book  is  The  Christian’s  Secret  of  a Happy  Life.  And  it  is 
no  accident  that  Isaac  M.  See’s  book  bears  the  title.  The 
Rest  of  Faith.’’^  Men  grow  weary  of  serving  the  Lord ; they 

Isaac  M.  See,  The  Rest  of  Faith,  1871.  “Yes,”  says  he  in  the 
preface,  “let  the  book  be  called  by  that  name.  For  that  is  the  blessed 
condition  of  the  ‘little  ones’  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” — The  fundamental 
teaching  of  the  book  runs  on  the  familiar  lines  of  the  Higher  Chris- 
tion  Life  school.  Mr.  See  calls  what  he  advocates  “Scriptural  holi- 
ness,” (p.  64).  The  following  brief  extracts  will  give  the  outlines  of 
his  doctrine.  “Can  I be  holy?  Yes,  beloved,  surely  you  can.  Otherwise 
the  glorious  God  of  our  salvation  would  not  have  commanded  you 
to  be  holy”  (p.  28,  cf.  p.  43).  “I  can  be  holy  . . . God  designed  it.  . . . 
He  is  able  and  willing”  (p.  75).  “It  must  be  conceded  by  those  who 
have  tried  every  way  to  become  holy  and  have  failed,  that  the  work  of 
our  sanctification  is  only  the  Lord’s.  Our  part  in  the  gracious  plan  is — 
only  believe”  (p.  43).  “But  observe  that  though  the  Lord  Jesus  is  so 
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do  not  wish  to  fight  to  win  the  prize;  they  prefer  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease. 

It  will  have  been,  no  doubt,  noticed  that  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  his  notion  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  Mr.  Board- 
man  has  left  a place  for  the  divine  initiative.  The  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  Christian  is,  in  his  view,  in  such  a sense  in 
Christ,  that  it  is  really  Christ — or  the  Holy  Spirit — who 
sanctifies  him.  according  to  His  own  plan  and  by  means  of 
His  own  working.  This  leaves  a place  for  a doctrine  of 
assurance — in  which  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Board- 
man's  doctrine  of  sanctification  ven.-  largely  consists;  and 
for  a necessarily  correlated  doctrine  of  perseverance.  In 

‘able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,’  yet  He  will  not  do  our  part  of  the 
work.  . . . Do  your  part  . . . and  He  will  do  His  part’’  (p.  48).  “He 
with  our  full  consent  (He  will  not  do  it  without),  brings  evers"  power 
into  harmony  with  His  own  life”  (p.  44).  “Most  positive  are  we  that 
if  the}-  will  let  Jesus  work,  they  shall  know  the  joy  of  a perfect  cure” 
(p.  51).  “Let  all  go  for  Jesus.  This  is  the  consecration, — a complete 
j-ielding  up  of  all  we  have  to  God,  to  be  succeeded  by  a continual  re- 
membrance that  we  possess  nothing  henceforth  in  our  own  name”  (p. 
17).  “He  died  to  save  us  from  all  leaven  of  sin,  that  it  might  be  rooted 
out.  and  that  our  lives  might  shine  with  His  holiness.  Any  other  view 
deprives  the  church  of  the  full  benefit  of  His  death”  (p.  33).  “We  are 
just  as  helpless  to  be  hoh-  as  the  man  with  the  withered  arm  was  to 
stretch  it  out  All  our  works  cannot  make  us  holy.  ...  It  is  done  by 
the  all  powerful  Jesus,  who  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  and  who 
delivers  them  from  all  things  ‘according  to  their  faith’  . . . This  simple 
faith  is  a momentarv'  exercise.  It  does  not  believe  that  holiness  which 
it  receives  from  Christ  is  infallibilitv-,  for  this  it  has  never  been  prom- 
ished;  but  it  does  believe  that  as  it  momcnteirily  looks  unto  Jesus,  it  gets 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  done  within,  it  keeps  the  cleansing  which 
it  enjoyed  at  first  and  that  it  is  enabled  to  please  God”  (p.  85).  “The 
‘Perfectionists’  distinguishing  feature  is  that  Jesus  is  so  formed  in  them 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  fall  into  sin.  It  would  appear  that 
they  believe  in  infallibilit}'.  We  have  no  such  doctrine”  (p.  54).  “We 
confess  our  perfection  cannot  be  Adamic,  being  conformable  to  our 
present  imperfect  capacities.  . . . We  also  confess  that  our  present 
graces  are  not  angelic”  (p.  55).  “We  are  not  sinners  in  the  sense  of 
active  transgressors  of  the  law”  (p.  89).  “Jesus  can  and  does  keep 
those  who  intently  look  to  Him  from  sinning,  from  breaking  out  into 
active,  known,  and  therefore  wilful  acts  of  sinning”  (p.  105).  “I  am 
utterly  unable  to  see  how  sin  can  have  any  dominion  or  power,  or 
active  presence,  if  Jesus  dwells  within.  His  presence  is  sin’s  expul- 
sion” (p.  58).  “I  need  not,  therefore,  be  anxious  about  the  amount 
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these  respects  Mr.  Boardman’s  mode  of  presenting  the  idea 
of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  that  which  has  been  more  common  later.  It  seems 
really  to  suspend  upon  God  the  sanctification  of  the  Chris- 
tian, instead  of,  as  has  been  common  later,  suspending  the 
sanctifying  work  of  God  on  the  Christian.  Whether  Mr. 
Boardman  was  prepared,  however,  to  go  the  whole  way  here, 
and  to  recognize  without  reserve,  with  Paul,  that  in  all  ways 
and  in  all  respects  it  is  “of  God  that  we  are  in  Christ  Jesus,” 
may  admit  of  some  doubt.  In  his  later  years  at  least  he  had 
fallen  away  from,  if  he  had  ever  heartily  embraced,  that 
pure  confession.  We  find  him  at  the  Oxford  Union  meet- 
ing in  1874,’*  saying;  “‘Behold,  I stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.’  Each  one  has  to  open.  A very  little  latch  zcill  keep 
a door  fast, — a rusty  lock  will  keep  it  very  fast.  You  must 
undo  the  fastenings.  It  is  not  His  way  to  force  the  door.” 
This  sounds  like  the  familiar  teaching  of  the  Pelagianizers : 
Christ  is  dependent  in  His  action  on  our  pleasure,  and  works 
— can  work — only  when  we  release  Him  for  working. 
Theodore  Monod  on  the  next  page,  puts  the  general  notion 
at  its  height.  “Believing,  we  shall  have  life  through  the 
Lord  Jesus.  How  much  life?  Precisely  as  much  as  we 
trust  Him  for.  Christ  is  to  each  one  what  each  one  expects 
Him  to  be;  if  nothing  be  expected.  He  is  nothing;  if  much, 
much;  if  everything,  everything.”  If  this  be  true,  then  it 
is  not  Christ  who  regulates  our  activities,  and  so  secures 

of  sin  which  is  left,  when  by  His  reigning  grace,  yea,  by  His  sure 
presence,  I am  not  conscious  of  a single  desire  outside  of  His  will,  nor 
a departure  from  Him  in  all  ‘my  ways’”  (p.  59).  “Jesus  has  done  two 
things  for  us.  These  two  things  are  the  purchase  of  His  precious 
blood;  they  are  inseparable  . . . imputation  and  impartation.  The  lat- 
ter expresses  His  own  indwelling.  ...  If  we  try  to  cleanse  ourselves 
we  shall  be  unfit  for  His  indwelling;  but  if  we  believe,  He  will  cleanse 
us;  and  if  we  give  up  the  work  to  Him,  He  will  see  it  well  done”  (p. 
97).  Here  is  perfectionism  of  conduct,  confined  to  deliverance  from 
conscious  transgression  of  known  law,  produced  by  the  indwelling  of 
Christ.  Its  generic  sameness  with  the  Perfectionism  taught  by  the 
other  adherents  of  the  Higher  Life  school  is  clear  and  the  specific 
difference  small. 

Account  of  the  Oxford  Union  Meeting,  p.  74. 
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our  sanctification;  but  we  who  regulate  His  activities,  and  so 
secure  our  own  sanctification.  Christ  is  merely  the  instru- 
ment at  our  disposal  by  means  of  which  we  may  sanctify 
ourselves — and  we  may  use  Him  at  our  will,  little  or  much, 
inefficiently  or  efficiently,  according  to  our  choice.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray Shipley  declares  this  in  open  language.^®  There  is 
“limitless  power”  in  Christ  for  us,  he  tells  us;  and  then  he 
exhorts  us:  “The  power  is  yours — use  it!”  He  even  com- 
pares it  to  electricity  and  magnetism — forces  lying  at  our 
disposal,  for  us  to  use  as  we  list.  This  conception  is  the 
precise  antipodes  of  that  to  which  Mr.  Boardman  more  hap- 
pily gives  expression,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Christ  whom 
we  receive  within  us  by  faith  sanctifies  us  by  bringing  us 
progressively  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sins  which  we  ignor- 
antly commit  and  delivering  us  from  them  one  after  another 
as  they  emerge  in  our  consciousness.  It  is  a matter  of  regret 
that  it  supplanted  both  in  his  own  later  teaching  and  in  the 
teaching  of  his  successors  that  better  doctrine. 

His  successors  naturally  were  numerous,  and  varied  very 
much  in  the  details  of  their  teaching.^®  It  was,  however,  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  that  the  movement 
which  he  had  inaugurated  found  its  most  capable  propaga- 
tors and  it  was  through  them  that  it  attained  its  widest  ex- 
tension and  its  most  lasting  influence.^^  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Tsp.  8o. 

Some  idea  of  their  number  and  character  may  be  formed  from  the 
volume  published  in  1872  with  the  title : Pioneer  Experiences;  or  the 
Gift  of  Power  Received  by  Faith.  Illustrated  and  Confirmed  by  the 
Testimony  of  Eighty  Living  Witnesses  of  Various  Denominations. 
By  the  author  of  IVay  of  Holiness.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Bishop 
Janes. 

There  appear  to  be  no  objective,  critical  biographies  of  either  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Smith  accessible.  There  is  a little  sketch  of  Mr  Smith  in 
German;  Moller,  R.  P.  Smith,  ein  Lebensbild;  and  there  is  a short 
notice  of  him  in  Schiele  and  Zcharnack’s  Religion,  etc.,  V.  727.  There 
is  also  a discussion  of  the  “Religious  Experience  of  R.  Pearsall  Smith” 
in  The  (London)  Christian  Observer,  vol.  75,  pp.  830,  926;  vol.  76,  p. 
60.  See  also  Th.  Jellinghaus,  Das  vbllige,  gegenwdrtige  Heil  durch 
Christum  (1880)  ; Ed.  4,  1898,  pp.  431,  720.  Mrs.  Smith  gives  data  for 
the  earlier  period  of  their  religious  life  in  The  Record  of  a Happy  Life: 
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Smith  were  born  and  bred  Quakers.  They  did  not  receive, 
however,  their  doctrine  of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  from 
their  Quaker  inheritance.  Mr.  Smith  indeed  shows  little  or 
no  Quaker  influence  in  his  teaching.  He  was  through  most 
of  his  active  life  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
though,  when  he  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  Higher  Life 
movement  in  London  in  1873,  he  had  renounced  all  ecclesias- 
tical connection  and  ‘presented  himself  as  an  unattached 
teacher,  who  would  fain  serve  all  denominations  alike.  Mrs. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  essentially  a Quaker 
throughout  life,  or,  as  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
grew  steadily  more  and  more  Quaker.  There  is  scarcely 
a distinctively  Quaker  conception  which  does  not  find  ex- 
pression at  some  time  or  other  in  her  writings.^®  In  her 
later  years,  even  the  fundamental  mystical  doctrine  of  the 
“divine  seed”^®  is  quite  clearly  enunciated  and  the  character- 
istic Higher  Life  teaching  developed  out  of  it.  “There  is  in 
every  man,”  she  expounds,®®  “a  seed  of  the  divine  life,  a 
Christ-germ  as  it  were.  The  old  Quakers  called  it  ‘the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  the  soul,’  ‘that  which  corresponds  to  the 
divine  inspeaking.’  ” This  same  seed,  she  explains,  while  in 
everyone,  is  not  quickened  in  all.  But  “whenever  we  feel 
inward  stirrings  and  longings  after  holiness,”  “the  divine 

being  Memorials  of  Franklin  Whitall  Smith,  1873;  and  a valuable  sketch 
of  her  own  development  in  My  Spiritual  Autobiography;  The  Unself- 
ishness of  God,  1903.  Her  later  years  are  depicted  by  her  grand- 
daughter, Ray  Strachey,  in  My  Quaker  Grandmother,  1915. 

She  herself  says  in  her  old  age  (My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  1903, 
p.  55  f.)  : “Nearly  every  view  of  divine  things  that  I have  since  discov- 
ered, and  every  reform  I have  since  advocated,  had,  I now  realize,  their 
germs  in  the  views  of  the  Society,  and  over  and  over  again,  when  some 
new  discovery  or  conviction  has  dawned  upon  me,  I have  caught  myself 
saying,  Why,  that  was  what  the  early  Friends  meant,  although  I 
never  understood  it  before.” 

Robert  Barclay’s  term  (cf.  Charles  Hodge,  Systetnatic  Theology, 
I,  94;  Hastings’  ERE,  VI,  143  a),  as  also  William  Law’s  (cf.  W.  R. 
Inge,  Christian  Mysticism,  1899,  282).  Eckhart  called  it  “spark”  (cf. 
Inge,  155,  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Hours  uhth  the  Mystics,  I,  190).  For  the 
history  of  the  term,  see  Inge,  Index,  Synteresis. 

80  Everyday  Religion,  1893,  p.  160  ff . 
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seed  in  us  is  being  quickened.”  “This  is  the  begetting  of 
God.”  That  is  precisely  Robert  Barclay  over  again. But 
now  Mrs.  Smith  goes  on:  “Then  comes  our  responsibility. 
We  cannot  create  life,  but  we  can  let  life  live.  We  can  ‘lay 
hold'  of  it  by  our  entire  surrender  to  Christ,  who  is  our  life. 
We  can  accept  Him  as  our  life,  and  can  refuse  to  let  any  other 
life  live  in  us.”  “This  is  how  the  spiritual  life  is  to  grow;  that 
is,  by  surrender  and  faith.  We  must  ‘boycott’  the  old  self- 
life, and  must  deal  only  with  the  spiritual  life.  But  we  must 
not  make  another  mistake  and  think  that  although  we  cannot 
beget  life  by  our  self-efforts,  we  are  to  make  it  grow  our- 
selves. We  are  as  powerless  in  the  matter  of  growth  as  in 
the  matter  of  begetting.  Life  grows  of  itself.  It  is  a 
mighty  d}-namic  force  that  only  asks  a chance  to  grow.  The 
lih'  grows  by  the  power  of  its  inward  life-principle,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  lily's  life.  No  amount  of  its 
stretching  or  straining,  nor  any  pulling  up  by  others,  will 
help  its  growth.  It  is  all  folly  and  worse  than  folly  for 
Christians  to  make  mighty  efforts  to  grow.  If  they  would 
cnly  let  the  Christ-life  within  them  grow,  unhindered  by 
their  interference,  they  need  have  no  fear  of  results.” 
According  to  this,  every  man  is  bom  with  a Christ-germ 
in  him.  It  needs  only  quickening.  There  is  to  be  no  new 
creation,  therefore,  but  only  a rousing  into  activity  of  some- 

Charles  Hodge,  as  dted,  thus  summarizes  Barclay’s  teaching: 
“This  seed  comes  from  Christ,  and  is  communicated  to  every'  man.  In 
some  it  lies  as  a seed  upon  a rock,  which  never  shows  any  sign  of  life. 
But  when  the  soul  receives  a visitation  of  the  Spirit,  if  His  influence 
be  not  resisted,  that  seed  is  vidfied,  and  develops  into  holiness  of 
heart  and  life;  by  which  the  soul  is  purified  and  justified.  We  are 
not  justified  by  our  works.  Everything  is  due  to  Christ.  He  is  both 
giver  and  the  gift.  Nevertheless  our  justification  consists  in  this  sub- 
jective change.’’  To  make  the  parallel  complete,  Mrs.  Smith  teaches 
the  same  subjective  conception  of  justification  (p.  193).  Christ  is  our 
Righteousness,  she  says,  and  then  she  adds : “That  is,  the  life  of 

Christ  in  our  souls  is  a righteous  life.’’  She  had  learned  in  1858  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  under  Plymouth  Brethren  influences 
and  held  it  for  a time  very  clearly';  but  she  came  afterwards  back  to 
the  Quaker  doctrine  (_l/y  Spirifu-al  Autobiography,  p.  235  ff.)  and 
spoke  of  her  earlier  period  as  a past  phase  of  belief. — “in  our  very- 
evangelical  days”  (p.  278). 
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thing  already  existing.  The  Holy  Spirit  quickens  this 
Christ-germ.  Then  we  come  into  play.  Whether  this  new- 
born life  is  to  live  depends  on  us.  We  had  no  power  to 
quicken  the  Christ-germ  into  activity.  But  it  has  no  such 
power  of  life  in  it  as  to  force  itself  on  us.  We  have  to  de- 
cide whether  it  shall  live  or  not.  Only  if  we  welcome  it  will 
it  live.  Our  welcoming  of  it  is  described,  however,  very 
lamely,  and  is  made  purely  negative.  It  consists  of  a duplex 
act,  surrender  and  faith.  That  is  all  we  have  to  do,  but 
our  doing  it  is,  somehow,  the  essential  condition  of  the 
living  of  the  new-born  life  quickened  in  us.  We  must  not 
do  anything  or  try  to  do  anything  positive,  looking  to  the 
cherishing  of  this  new-born  life.  Hands  off! — that  is  the 
only  thing  we  are  to  do.  Perceiving  it  to  be  quickened — 
“feeling  inward  strivings  and  longings” — we  must  just 
stand  aside  and  let  it  grow.  That  is  the  condition  of  its 
growing.  This  purely  negative  act  is  oddly  described  as 
“ ‘laying  hold’  of  it,  by  an  entire  act  of  surrender.”  No 
wonder  the  words  “laying  hold”  are  put  between  inverted 
commas.  “Surrendering”  seems  more  like  letting  go  than 
taking  hold.  And  indeed  letting  go  is  what  we  are  being 
told  to  do.  It  is  miscalled  “accepting”  therefore.  The  at- 
titude is  one  of  complete  passivity.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  begetting  of  this  new  life  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  growth.  “Life  grows  of  itself.”  We  feel  the 
life  stirring  in  us.  We  know  ourselves  to  be  alive  in  Christ 
because  of  it.  And  then,  finger  on  lip,  we  softly  step  aside, 
and — let  it  grow.  The  condition  of  its  growth  is  that  we 
should  thus  step  aside.  That  is  Mrs.  Smith's  exposition  of 
the  Christian  life.  No,  it  does  not  sound  like  Paul’s,  “Work 
out  your  own  salvation.”  Nor  like  Christ’s,  “Strive — 
agonize — to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  door.”  It  is  just  quietis- 
tic  mysticism.  There  is  some  talk,  no  doubt,  of  our  feed- 
ing our  spiritual  life  on  Christ,  and  that  not  merely  by  con- 
templation but  by  following  Him — imitatio  Christi.  But 
that  is  a false  note  here,  and  we  soon  are  brought  back  to 
the  declaration  that  our  fruit-bearing  is  not  to  be  by  effort. 
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‘‘but  by  spontaneous  growth.”  We  are  not  to  trouble  our- 
selves about  it,  any  more  than  the  fig-tree  troubles  itself 
about  its  fruit.  Effort  to  bear  fruit  is  like  tieing  apples  on  a 
tree : they  are  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree  unless  they  are  spon- 
taneously produced. 

Mrs.  Smith  became  perfectly  well  aware,  then,  that  her 
teaching  was  in  its  essence  genuinely  Quaker  teaching : and 
she  delighted  to  present  it  in  its  organic  relation  with  Quaker 
teaching.  But  she  did  not  get  it  from  the  Quakers.  She  got 
it  from  the  Methodists.  Having  got  it  from  the  Methodists, 
however,  she  recognized  it  as  Quaker  teaching  also  and  re- 
joiced in  that  fact.®^  “My  dear  father,”  she  tells  us,®®  “who 
was  a geniuine  Quaker,  as  well  as  a most  delightful  one, 
owned  to  it.  At  the  earliest  opportunity  I told  him  of  our 
discovery  and  said,  ‘And  now,  father,  is  not  this  the  secret 
of  thy  life  and  the  source  of  thy  strength?  Is  not  this  the 
way  thou  hast  always  lived?’  I shall  never  forget  his  re- 
ply. ‘Why,  of  course  it  is,  daughter,’  he  said,  with  a joy- 
ous ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice.  . . “But  I must  con- 
fess,” adds  Mrs.  Smith,®*  “that  although  we  found  that  the 
Friends  did  actually  teach  it,  yet  it  was  among  the  Metho- 

My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  1903,  ch.  xxix,  pp.  274  ff. ; “But 
now  at  last  I had  got  the  clue,  and  the  true  inner  meaning  of  Quakerism 
dawned  on  me  more  and  more  fully  day  by  day.  It  was  the  ‘way  of  holi- 
ness’ in  which  they  were  seeking  to  walk.  They  preached  a deliver- 
ance from  sin,  victory  over  the  cares  and  worries  of  life,  a peace  that 
passes  all  understanding,  a continual  being  made  ‘more  than  con- 
querors’ through  Christ.  They  were  in  short  ‘Higher  Life’  people,  and 
at  last  I understood  them ; and  now  the  old  preaching  which  had  been 
so  confusing,  became  marrow  and  fatness  to  my  soul.  The  preaching 
had  not  changed,  but  I had  changed.  I had  discovered  the  missing 
link  and  had  reached  that  stage  in  my  soul’s  experience  to  which  such 
preaching  ministered”  (p.  280). 

The  Unselfishness  of  God,  as  cited  by  J.  B.  Figgis,  Keswick  from 
Within,  1914,  p.  13.  The  passage  occurs  (with  some  expansion  of  de- 
tails) on  p.  278  of  My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  or  How  I Discovered 
the  Unselfishness  of  God,  1903,  which  is  advertised  as  “a  new  edition 
of  The  Unselfishness  of  God"  We  infer  that  Mr.  Figgis’  quotations 
are  taken  from  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  or  else  that  he  has  skilfully 
condensed  the  text. 

^*My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  283. 
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dists  that  we  received  the  clearest  light.”  Having  got  it 
from  the  Methodists  moreover,  she  got  it  in  that  distinctive- 
ly Methodist  form  which  separates  justification  and  sancti- 
fication as  two  distinct  experiences  ,and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  she  teaches  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
Higher  Life  Movement,  though  she  reverted  from  it  later 
to  the  Quaker  form.  “The  Methodists  were  very  definite 
about  it,”  she  writes®®  in  her  old  age.  “They  taught  defin- 

My  spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  283.  Theodore  Sippell  summarizes 
the  Quaker  doctrine  as  follows;  “Let  us  open  Robert  Barclay’s  famous 
Apology  of  Quakerism.  In  the  eighth  chapter,  ‘Concerning  Perfec- 
tion’ we  read : ‘In  whom  this  pure  and  holy  birth  is  fully  brought  forth 
the  body  of  sin  and  death  comes  to  be  crucified  and  removed,  and 
their  hearts  united  and  subjected  to  the  truth;  so  as  not  to  obey  any 
suggestions  or  temptations  of  the  evil  one,  but  to  be  free  from  actual 
sinning  and  transgressing  of  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  respect  per- 
fect: yet  doth  this  perfection  still  admit  of  a growth;  and  there  re- 
maineth  always  in  some  part  a possibility  of  sinning,  where  the  mind 
doth  not  most  diligently  and  watchfully  attend  unto  the  Lord.’  This 
power  to  live  free  from  sin  is  ascribed  by  Barclay  only  to  the  regenerate 
man,  in  whom  Christ  lives  and  rules,  who  not  only  reveals  and  punishes 
sin  but  also  gives  power  to  cease  from  it.  This  perfection  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  divine  perfection,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  as  pure,  holy  and  perfect 
as  God  Himself,  but  only  a perfection  which  corresponds  to  the  human 
measure.  The  doctrine  that  the  saints  can  never  in  this  life  be  free 
from  sinning  agrees,  according  to  Barclay,  neither  with  the  wisdom 
and  almightiness  of  God  nor  with  his  righteousness.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  an  accusation  of  Christ,  takes  away  the  power  of  his 
offering  and  makes  His  coming  and  His  service  in  the  main  matter 
ineffective.  It  is  irrational  and  meaningless.  Christ  commands:  ‘Ye 
shall  be  holy;’  it  must  therefore  be  possible  to  have  the  promise,  ‘Sin 
shall  not  rule  over  you.’  Paul  does  not  argue  in  Rom.  vi,  ‘Ye  can  be 
free  from  sin,’  but  ‘You  must  be  free  from  it,  because  you  are  under 
grace,  not  under  law.’  This  perfection  or  freedom  from  sin  is  ob- 
tained and  made  possible  when  the  Gospel  and  the  inner  law  of  the 
Spirit  are  received  and  recognized.  According  to  the  witness  of  Scrip- 
ture, many  have  received  this  freedom  from  sin, — some  before  the  law, 
and  some  under  the  law,  and  many  more  still  under  the  gospel.  This 
perfection  can  be  lost  again,  through  lack  of  watchfulness.  Barclay 
does  not  wish  to  throw  into  doubt  that  a still  higher  condition  is  at- 
tainable by  man  in  this  life,  in  which  the  right  has  become  so  a second 
nature  to  him  that  he  in  this  condition  cannot  at  all  sin  again.  All 
doubt  of  this  possibility  is  excluded  for  him  by  the  Scriptural  declar- 
ation, I John  iii.  9,  ‘Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  for  His 
seed  abideth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.’ 
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itely  that  there  were  two  experiences  in  the  Christian  life, 
the  first  being  justification,  and  the  second  sanctification, 
and  they  urged  Christians  not  to  be  satisfied  with  justifica- 
tion {i.e.  forgiveness)  merely,  but  also  to  seek  sanctification 
as  a ‘second  blessing,’  as  they  called  it,  as  well.  I should 
not  myself  express  the  truth  in  this  fashion  now,  but  at 
that  time  I must  acknowledge  it  was  most  helpful.”  In 
point  of  fact,  this  distinction  between  justification  and  sanc- 
tification was  the  hinge  on  which  her  whole  Higher  Life 
teaching  turned,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  later. 

Robert  Pearsall  Smith  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  i, 
1827,  and  died  in  England,  at  the  age  of  72,  April  17,  1899. 
His  wife  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  was  some  five  years  his 
junior  (she  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1832)  and  outlived 
him  a dozen  years,  passing  away  in  a serene  old  age  at  her 
English  home  in  her  eightieth  year.  Both  had  been  bom 
into  Christian  homes  and  had  lived  from  their  earliest  years 
under  exceptionally  winning  Christian  influences.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  summer  of  1858  that  they  found  their  “all- 
sufficient  Savior,”  by  a happy  coincidence  both  on  the  same 
day.®®  The  language  in  which  Mrs.  Smith  speaks  of  their 

But  Barclay  modestly  recognizes  that  he  has  not  himself  attained  this 
degree  of  perfection.  If  now  we  bear  in  mind  that  regeneration,  that  is, 
the  destruction  of  the  sinful  nature  and  the  restoration  of  the  original 
nature  (as  Adam  possessed  it  before  the  fall),  is  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  the  conception  of  the  Quakers  by  a sudden  instreaming  of 
divine  power  and  grace, — then  the  kinship  of  the  Quaker  and  the  Meth- 
odist doctrines  of  perfection  seems  extraordinarily  close.  A differ- 
ence between  them  must  of  course  not  be  overlooked.  According  to 
the  Quaker  conception  we  receive  the  perfection  immediately  on  our 
entrance  into  a state  of  grace;  according  to  Wesleyans  in  a later  sta- 
dium, namely  in  the  ‘second  change.’  But  we  should  not  lay  too  great 
weight  on  this  difference  in  the  question  of  their  wider  kinship”  {Die 
Christliche  Welt,  1914,  vol.  28,  coll.  149-150). 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Smith  says  explicitly  in  The  Record  of  a Happy 
Life,  p.  16.  They  “had  long  been  seeking  the  truth,”  she  says,  and 
“were  both  brought  on  the  same  day,  during  the  summer  of  1858,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  all-sufficient  Saviour,  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree;  and  by  faith  in  Him  were 
‘bom  again’  into  the  family  of  God.”  In  a much  later  book.  The  Un- 
selfishness of  God,  1902  (American  edition  under  the  title  of  My 
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experience  of  conversion  is  enthusiastic.  In  it  they  came 
“to  a knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  all-suffi- 
cient Saviour” : in  it  they  “by  faith  in  Him  were  ‘born 
again’  into  the  family  of  God.”  We  gather  from  certain 
“old  papers”  which  she  quotes  in  her  biographical  sketch 
of  her  son  Frank,  that  they  entered  by  it  into  a very  happy 
Christian  life.®^ 

As  the  years  passed,  however,  they  became  dissatisfied 
with  their  Christian  attainments.  They  wanted,  not  a fu- 
ture deliverance  only,  but  a present  deliverance.  For  this 
they  strove,  but  with  only  indifferent  success.  Looking 
back  on  these  years  Mr.  Smith  came  to  speak  of  them  as 
“long  and  toilsome”  years  of  “legality.”  Mrs.  Smith  fell 
into  a most  unhappy  condition  of  questioning  the  justice  of 
God,  for  which  she  found  relief  only  by  adopting  a doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation.  “I  began  to  feel,”  she  says,®® 
“that  the  salvation  in  which  I had  been  rejoicing  was,  after 
all,  a very  limited  and  very  selfish  salvation,  and,  indeed, 
unworthy  of  the  Creator,  who  has  declared  so  emphatically 
that  his  ‘tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,’  and  above 
all,  unworthy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes  into  the 
world  for  the  sole  and  single  purpose  of  saving  the  world. 
I could  not  believe  that  His  life  and  death  for  us  could  be 
meant  to  fall  so  far  short  of  remedying  the  evil  that  He 
came  on  purpose  to  remedy,  and  I felt  it  must  be  impossible 
that  there  could  be  any  short-coming  in  the  salvation  He 


Spiritual  Autobiography,  1903,  pp.  172  ff.),  a somewhat  different  ac- 
count is  given.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  be  confusing  this  and  his  “second 
conversion”  when  in  an  address  at  the  Oxford  Union  Meeting  in  1874 
(Account,  &c.,  p.  168)  he  says : “I  had  been  a ‘religious  man’  for  ten 
long  and  toilsome  years,  when  one  day,  in  a railway  carriage,  I for 
the  first  time  saw  in  the  Scriptures  what  the  blood  of  Christ  had  done 
for  me.  Reaching  my  journey’s  end  I found  that  my  wife,  in  the  same 
way  from  the  Scriptures,  had,  a few  hours  before,  also  found  eternal 
life  in  believing.”  It  appears  to  have  been  about  1867  that  he  found 
“the  second  blessing.” 

See  also  My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  pp.  192  ff. 

My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  200. 
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had  provided.”  She  was  already  arguing  from  the  “com- 
pleteness” of  Christ’s  salvation  to  effects  she  imagined  must 
therefore  be  included  in  it. 

Soon  she  carried  the  argument  one  step  farther.  From 
her  immediately  subsequent  point  of  view,  she  explains:®® 
“We  had  learned  thoroughly  the  blessed  truth  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  rejoiced  in  it  with  great  joy.  And  here 
we  had  stopped.  The  equally  blessed  truth  of  sanctifica- 
tion by  faith  had  not  yet  been  revealed  to  us.”  This  new 
revelation  came  to  them  in  the  later  sixties, — we  may  ap- 
parently date  it  in  its  culmination  somewhere  about  1867. 
How  it  came  Mrs.  Smith  describes  in  its  broad  outlines  in 
her  Record  of  a Happy  Life,  published  in  1873.®® 
fall  of  the  year  1866,  there  came  as  Tutor  to  Frank  a young 
Baptist  theological  student.  He  had  not  been  long  in  our 
house  before  we  discovered  that  he  had  a secret  of  con- 
tinual victory  and  abiding  rest  of  which  we  were  ignorant. 
After  watching  him  for  many  months,  continually  im- 
pressed with  the  wonderful  purity  and  devotedness  of  his 
life,  we  began  to  ask  him  about  it.  And  he  told  us  that  his 
simple  secret  was  faith.  He  trusted,  and  Jesus  delivered. 
He  laid  the  care  of  his  life,  moment  by  moment,  on  the 
Lord,  and  the  Lord  took  it,  and  made  his  life  moment  by 
moment  what  He  would  have  it  be.  It  was  a wonderful 
revelation.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  workmen  in  our 
factory,  having  also  come  into  the  experience  of  this  life 
of  faith,  began  to  come  to  our  house  to  talk  about  it;  and 
we  all  attended  ...  a little  evening  meeting,  held  for  the 
consideration  and  promotion  of  this  truth.”  The  result 
was  at  last,  that  “we  were  brought  out  into  a clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  of  sanctification  by  faith,  and  realized  in 
the  w’ondrous  peace,  and  victory,  and  liberty  of  this  new  life, 
that  we  had  known  before  only  half  the  gospel.” 

Details  are  added  in  later  accounts.  The  Smiths  were  now 
living  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  whither  they  had  removed 

The  Record  of  a Happy  Life,  1873,  p.  37. 

Pp.  37  f.,  cf.  ch.  xxvi  of  My  Spiritual  Autobiography. 
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in  the  autumn  of  1864  to  take  charge  of  the  glass-factories 
there,  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Whitall,  Tatum  & Co.  A 
little  Methodist  dressmaker  in  the  village  became  Mrs. 
Smith’s  Priscilla;®^  Mr.  Smith  found  his  Aquila  among  the 
Methodist  workmen  in  his  factory :®®  these  took  them  unto 
them  and  exjxiunded  unto  them  the  way  of  God  more  care- 
fully. The  Methodist  Holiness  Meetings  became  their  re- 
sort : Inskip,  McDonald,  Methodist  Holiness  revivalists, 
became  to  them  household  names,®® — and  they  soon  found 
themselves  enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  Wesleyan  doctrine 
of  sanctification  by  faith.  There  were  points  no  doubt  at 
which  they  held  back.  Even  in  the  glow  of  her  new  dis- 
covery Mrs.  Smith,  while  crying  out  with  fervor,  “And  this 
is  the  Methodist  Blessing  of  Holiness !”  feels  bound  to  add,®^ 
“couched  by  them,  it  is  true,  in  terms  that  I cannot  alto- 
gether endorse,  and  held  amid  what  seems  to  me  a mixture 
of  error,  but  still  really  and  livingly  experienced  and  en- 
joyed by  them.”  Despite  these  minor  reserves  she  was  not 
backward  in  acknowledging  that  she  owed  her  new  Blessing 
to  the  Methodists,  and  what  she  now  began  to  teach  was  in 
essence  what  they  taught.  Mr.  Smith  was  won  to  the  new 
doctrine  with  more  difficulty;  it  was  Mrs.  Smith  herself  who 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  conversion.  “At  first  my 
husband  felt  somewhat  frightened.  He  continually  fell 
back  on  the  argument  that  the  ‘old  man’  must  always  bring 
us  into  bondage.  ‘Impossible  or  not,’  I said,  ‘it  is  certainly 
in  the  Bible,  and  I would  like  to  know  what  thee  thinks  of 
Romans  vi.  6.  What  can  this  mean  but  that  the  power  of 
sin  is  really  to  be  conquered,  so  that  we  no  longer  need  to 
serve  sin!’  Startled,  he  exclaimed,  ‘There  is  no  such  pas- 
sage in  the  Bible.’  ‘Oh ! yes  there  is,’  I replied,  and  turning 
to  my  Bible  I showed  it  to  him.  With  this  verse,  of  course, 
he  had  been  familiar,  but  it  now  appeared  as  if  he  had  never 

My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  240. 

Holiness  Through  Faith,  pp.  83  f.,  64  ff. 

93  The  Record  of  a Happy  Life^  pp.  139,  141 ; cf.  p.  186. 

9*  My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  245. 
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seen  it  before.  It  brought  conviction,  however,  and  from 
that  time  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  discovered  the  truth 
for  himself.”®®  Hermann  Benser  is  quite  right  therefore  when 
he  emphasizes  that  it  was  under  Methodist  influences  that 
Mr.  Smith  attained  his  new  point  of  view;®®  and  Theodor 
Jellinghaus®^  is  entirely  accurate  when  he  pronounces  him  a 
spiritual  pupil  of  Inskip,  Upham  and  Boardman  but  equally 
right  when  he  adds : “In  his  doctrine  and  mode  of  present- 
ing it  he  agrees,  however,  most  closely  with  Boardman.”®® 
With  his  characteristic  enthusiasm  Mr.  Smith  gave  him- 
self, at  once  on  acquiring  his  new  views,  to  their  zealous 
propagation.  His  chief  book,  Holiness  through  Faith,  after 
having  appeared  first  in  instalments  in  a periodical,  was 
published  in  1870.  In  the  summer  of  1871  he  experienced 
at  a Methodist  Camp  Meeting,  in  immediate  response  to 
prayer,  what  he  understood  to  be  “the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  equipping  him  for  fuller  service.  His  description 
of  that  experience  is  very  striking.®®  His  whole  being  was 
inexpressibly  filled  with  God,  so  that  he  was  less  conscious 
of  what  his  senses  presented  to  his  apprehension  than  of 
what  was  revealed  to  him  within  and  no  creature  was  so 
real  to  his  soul  as  the  Creator  Himself : losing  nothing  of 
his  sense-perception,  everything  was  yet  glorified  by  the 

The  Unselfishness  of  God,  Figgis,  p.  12 ; in  a more  expanded  form, 
My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  p.  263.  Mr.  Smith’s  own  account,  pp. 
264  ff. 

Das  moderne  Gemeinschaftschristentum,  1910,  p.  4. 

Das  vdllige  gegewdrtige  Heil  durch  Christum,  Ed.  4,  1898,  p.  720. 

®®  Johannes  Jiingst  (Amerikanischer  Methodismus  in  Deutschland, 
und  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  1875)  in  his  sketch  of  Smith’s  doctrine  is 
concerned  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  Smith  and  that  of  the  Metho- 
dists are  closely  related.  This  he  does  very  well.  The  fact  is,  however, 
not  in  dispute.  The  writer  of  the  able  article  “The  Brighton  Conven- 
tion and  its  Opponents”  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  October, 
1875,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  84-128,  while  criticising  quite  freely,  from  the  Wes- 
leyan point  of  view,  details  in  Smith’s  teaching,  does  not  think  of 
denying  that  the  cause  of  the  one  is  in  essence  the  cause  of  the  other : 
“We  are  concerned  to  defend  the  general  doctrine  they  teach”  (p.  103). 

®®  He  tells  about  it  in  his  book,  "Walk  in  the  Light.”  Compare  Mrs. 
Smith’s  My  Spiritual  Autobiography,  1903,  p.  288. 
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divine  revelation.  Mrs.  Smith  gives  us  a temperate  account 
of  the  occurrence.  “The  truth  came  to  me,”  she  says,^°“ 
“with  intellectual  conviction  and  delight ; my  husband,  hav- 
ing more  of  an  emotional  nature,  received  the  Blessing  in 
true  Methodist  fashion,  and  came  home  full  of  Divine  glow. 
He  said  he  had  retired  to  the  woods  to  continue  the  prayer 
by  himself.  The  whole  world  seemed  transformed  to  him. 
This  ecstacy  lasted  for  weeks,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a 
wonderful  career  of  power  and  blessing.”  It  was  in  the 
power  of  this  endowment  that  he  appeared  in  I>ondon  in  the 
spring  of  1873  as  a world-evangelist.^®^  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  remarkable  meetings  begun  in  London  in  the 
spring  of  1873,  which  ran  up  to  the  great  Oxford  Union 
Meeting  of  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  7,  1874.  Mr.  Boardman  par- 
ticipated in  them,  but  they  were  Mr.  Smith’s  meetings ; and 
by  the  time  that  the  Broadlands  Conference  of  July  17-23 
and  very  especially  the  Oxford  Union  Meeting  was  reached, 
Mr.  Boardman  had  fallen  well  into  the  background. The 
Oxford  Meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Smith,  was  presided  over 
by  him,  was  governed  in  all  its  details  by  him  with  calculated 
adjustment  to  the  effect  desired,  and  was,  in  a word,  but  an 
instrument  of  his  propaganda.  The  effect  of  the  meeting 
was  nothing  less  than  amazing;  and  from  it  the  propaganda 
was  widened  out  with  great  energy  and  skill  to  cover  all 
Britain,  and  then  carried  over  to  the  Continent.  Mr.  Smith 
himself,  on  the  invitation  of  highly-placed  theologians,  bore 
it  to  Berlin  where,  on  the  request  of  the  Court-preacher 
Baur,  the  Emperor  placed  the  old  Garrison  Church  at  his 
disposal.  From  Berlin  he  went  to  Basel,  Stuttgart,  Hei- 

TAe  Unselfishness  of  God,  Figgis,  p.  14;  in  fuller  form,  My  Spir- 
itual Autobiography,  pp.  288  f. 

101  The  phrase  is  Fr.  Winkler’s,  Robert  Pearsall  Smith  und  der  Per- 
fectionismus.  Second  Thousand,  1915,  p.  17:  “1873  beginnt  seine  Tdtig- 
keit  als  W eltmissionar." 

102  Mrs.  Boardman’s  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman, 
1886,  p.  250,  where  J.  E.  Page,  editor  of  The  King’s  Highway,  speak- 
ing of  the  Oxford  Meeting,  remarks  of  Mr.  Boardman:  “He  was  not 
very  prominent  at  the  meetings  . . . but  he  did  much  valuable  work 
in  dealing  with  individuals.’’ 
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delberg,  down  the  Rhine  to  Bonn,  and  thence  to  Barmen, 
everyAvhere  arousing  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  leaving 
permanent  results, — although  he  could  address  his  audiences 
only  through  an  interpreter,  and  could  only  shout  to  them  as 
his  battle  cry  a single  sentence  in  their  own  language,  the 
refrain  of  a hymn  composed  for  the  meetings  by  Pfarrer 
Gebhardt  of  Zurich — Jesus  errettet  mich  jetzt,  “Jesus  saves 
me  Meanwhile  preparations  were  making  in  Eng- 

land for  the  holding  of  another  great  international  conven- 
tion which  should  surpass  even  the  Oxford  Meeting.  It  was 
held  at  Brighton  from  May  29  to  June  7,  1875,  when  the 
climax  was  reached.  Mr.  Smith  again  presided  and  again 
was  the  chief  speaker.  The  enthusiasm  already  at  a high 
pitch  was  raised  still  higher.  Plans  were  laid  for  continu- 
ing the  campaign  vigorously  throughout  England — when 
suddenly  it  was  announced  that  all  of  Mr.  Smith’s  engage- 
ments were  cancelled  and  he  had  returned  to  America.  That 
was  his  dramatic  definitive  disappearance  from  public  life. 

What  had  happened  to  occasion  this  sudden  withdrawal 
at  its  very  culminating  point  from  a work  enthusiastically 
prosecuted  was  not  fully  made  known  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Smith  had  had  a fall  from  his  horse  in  1861  which  had  been 
followed  by  congestion  of  the  brain  and  long-continued  dis- 
tressing nerv^ous  sjmptoms;^®*  and  it  was  understood  that 
it  was  to  seek  relief  from  some  of  the  sequelae  of  this  acci- 
dent that  he  had  come  to  Europe  in  1873.^°®  It  was  said 
that  a return  of  this  disorder  now  rendered  a complete  rest 

103  We  are  following  the  condensed  narrative  here  of  F.  Winkler, 
Robert  Pearsall  Smith  und  der  Perfectionismus,  igiS>  PP-  t“  f-!  ef. 
also  the  vivid  brief  narrative  of  Hermann  Benser,  Das  moderne  Ge- 
meinscltaftschristentum,  pp.  3 f.  and  especially  the  full  contemporary 
account  of  Johannes  Jungst,  Amerikanischer  Methodsmus  in  Deutsch- 
land, und  Robert  Pearsall  Smith,  1875,  pp.  48  ff. 

Account  of  the  Oxford  Union  Meeting,  1874,  pp.  134  ff. 

This  is  the  ordinary  account;  but  Mrs.  Smith  does  not  say  this. 
In  her  My  SpiriUtal  Autobiography,  1903,  p.  21,  she  wTites:  “In  1873 
m5'  husband  had  come  over  to  England  to  hold  some  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  the  Higher  Life,  or  what  I prefer  to  call  it,  the  Life  of 
Faith.  I soon  followed  him.  . . .”  This  maj'  be,  however,  only  a com- 
prehensive way  of  describing  what  actually  took  place. 
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imperative.  But  the  public  knew  very  well  that  this  was 
not  all  that  was  to  be  said.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors  of 
the  most  disquieting  kind;  Theodor  Jellinghaus  character- 
izes them  as  “a  stream  of  the  most  rancorous  and  malig- 
nant calumnies,”  to  which  no  one  who  has  any  respect  for 
the  ninth  commandment  should  listen.^"®  The  rumors  were 
not,  however,  without  foundation  in  fact.  And  Mr.  Smith’s 
friends  were  compelled  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  issue 
an  explanation.  This  explanation  was  signed  by  S.  A. 
Blackwood,  Evan  H.  Hopkins,  Marcus  Martin,  Donald 
Matheson,  R.  C.  Morgan,  Lord  Radstock,  J.  B.  Smithers, 
and  Henry  Varley,  and  ran  as  follows : “Rumors  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly painful  character  with  regard  to  a prominent 
teacher,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  private  circula- 
tion, having  now  had  currency  given  to  them  in  your  and 
other  papers,  we  consider  it  right,  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  in  justice  to  the  person  in  question,  to  make  the  following 
statement : — Some  weeks  after  the  Brighton  Convention,  it 
came  to  our  knowledge  that  the  individual  referred  to  had, 
on  some  occasions  in  personal  conversation,  inculcated  doc- 
trines which  were  most  unscriptural  and  dangerous.  We 
also  found  there  had  been  conduct  which,  although  we  were 
convinced  that  it  was  free  from  evil  intention,  was  yet  such 
as  to  render  action  necessary  on  our  part.  We  therefore  re- 
quested him  to  abstain  at  once  from  all  public  work,  and 
when  the  circumstances  were  represented  to  him  in  their  true 
light,  he  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  this  course, 
and  recognized  with  deep  sorrow  the  unscriptural  and  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  teaching  and  conduct  in  question. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  a return  of  the  distressing  attacks  of 
the  brain,  from  which  he  had  previously  suffered,  rendered 

108  vollige,  gegenwdrtige  Heil  durch  Christum,  ed.  4 p.  434  He 
says  he  has  fully  discussed  the  matter  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book, 
1880,  and  has  there  shown  that  Mr.  Smith’s  whole  fault  lay  in  teaching 
privately  to  some  of  his  pupils  “an  extravagant  esoteric  doctrine  of 
particular  betrothal  (besonderen  Verlobung)  with  Jesus.’’  We  have 
not  seen  the  first  edition  of  Jellinghaus’  book,  and  do  not  know  the 
grounds  on  which  he  bases  this  opinion. 
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the  immediate  cessation  from  work  an  absolute  necessity.” 
This  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  makes  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  withdrawal  from  the  public  agitation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Higher  Christian  Life  which  was  being  vigorous- 
ly carried  on  under  his  leadership,  was  not  at  his  own  in- 
stance or  primarily  on  account  of  illness:  his  illness  is 
brought  in  very  pointedly  as  subsidiary  and  apparently  as  a 
subsequently  arising  justification  of  his  retirement.  His 
withdrawal  was  compelled  by  the  inter\’ention  of  his  fellow- 
workers  in  the  agitation,  and  that  distinctly  on  the  double 
ground  of  erroneous  teaching  and  faulty  conduct.  Precise- 
ly what  the  nature  of  his  “unscriptural  and  dangerous” 
teaching  was,  and  exactly  what  the  conduct  was^®^  which 
compelled  intervention,  the  statement  does  not  tell  us,  and 
a certain  obscurity  hangs  about  the  matter  accordingly  until 
to-day.^®®  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  secret  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  Smith’s  dereliction  was  just  “a  lapse  into 
antinomianism,”^®®  and  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day  tells 

We  are  assured  by  Mr.  Smith’s  friends  that  this  “indiscretion” 
in  conduct  “did  not  amount  to  immorality  in  word  or  act”  (The  Pres- 
byterian, Feb.  19,  1876).  The  closing  words  in  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Smith,  given  by  P.  Kahlenbeck  in  Hersog-Hauck,  Ed.  3,  vol.  V, 
p.  665,  seem  unjustifiably  harsh:  “About  the  same  time  with  the  news 
of  the  results  [of  Moodj-^s  preaching  in  Great  Britain]  there  came 
another  revivahst  from  across  the  ocean  to  Germany,  Pearsall  Smith, 
who  addressed  himself,  however,  more  to  those  who  were  already  be- 
lievers, seeking  to  lead  them  to  complete  consecration  to  the  Lord,  and 
thus  to  sinlessness.  He,  however,  after  many  had  attached  themselves 
to  him,  became  in  his  personal  life  a disgrace  to  his  doctrine.” 

i®®Fr.  Winkler  (Robert  Pearsall  Smith  und  der  Perfectionismus,  Ed. 
2,  1915,  pp.  18,  19)  in  closing  his  brief  sketch  of  Smith’s  life  mentions 
that  the  air  was  full  of  ugly  rumors  at  the  time  when  Smith  broke  off 
his  work  in  England,  but  adds  that  the  accessible  sources  of  informa- 
tion do  not  render  it  possible  to  form  a certain  judgment  of  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  “Here,”  says  he,  “there  is  a task  for  investigation,  and  in 
general  a satisfactorj'  life  of  R.  P.  Smith,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
critical  science,  is  still  lacking.” 

109  The  phrase  is  Professor  Thomas  Smith’s  (The  British  and  For- 
eign Evangelical  Review,  April  1876,  p.  251).  Compare  the  words  of 
Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  (The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Re- 
view, July,  1877,  p.  419)  who,  warning  his  readers  against  the  antino- 
mian  tendencies  intrinsic  in  the  Higher  Life  teaching,  remarks:  “Nor 
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US  more  explicitly/^®  that  “the  exact  error  against  which  the 
gentlemen  above  protested  was  the  positive  and  unqualified 
assertion  that  those  who  are  ‘in  Christ’  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct;  that  they  are 
lifted  to  a higher  sphere  of  life,  and  walk  in  a freedom 
unknown  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  exalted  exper- 
iences of  the  new  and  better  life.” 

This  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Smith’s  public  career.  He  had 
yet  a quarter  of  a century  to  live,  a quarter  of  a century  of 
suffering  and  seclusion  after  that  short  decade  of  exciting 
agitation  and  popular  applause.  A short,  pathetic  note 
from  his  wife  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Figgis,  one  of  his  companions 
in  that  agitation,  written  in  the  midst  of  this  quarter  of  a 
century  (March  29,  1883)  may  contain  the  essential  story 
of  the  whole  of  it : and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  may  bring  us 
some  aid — the  aid  of  significant  silences — to  an  under- 
standing of  what  had  happened  following  the  Brighton 
Conference  in  1875.  “Mr.  Smith’s  health,”  writes  Mrs. 
Smith, “is  very  poor,  and  he  is  obliged  to  live  a very 
quiet  and  domestic  life.  He  thinks  he  cannot  live  long,  but, 
of  course,  this  is  something  we  know  nothing  about.  Some 
physicians  say  that  he  has  a very  serious  heart  trouble.  I 
believe  myself  that  the  springs  of  his  life  were  sapped  in 
1874,  and  that  existence  can  never  be  anything  but  weari- 
ness and  suffering  to  him  again  in  this  world.” 

In  our  absorption  in  Mr.  Smith’s  remarkable  career  wc 
must  not  forget  the  woman  by  his  side.  We  have  seen  her 
finding  Christ  as  her  “all-sufficient  Saviour”  on  the  same 
day  with  him;^^^  and  afterwards,  when  she  had  discovered 

do  we  think  it  wrong  or  uncharitable  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the 
career  of  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  who  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  Higher 
Life  leadership.” 

The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  of  January  27,  1876,  where  also 
the  statement  quoted  above  may  be  found.  The  matter  is  reverted  to  in 
the  issue  of  Feb.  19,  1876. 

Keswick  from  Within,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Figgis,  1914,  p.  59. 

112  Here  is  Mrs.  Smith’s  own  account  of  the  crisis  (My  Spiritual 
Autobiography,  pp.  179)  ; “One  day,  however,  a ‘Plymouth  Brother’ 
friend,  hearing  me  tell  my  story,  exclaimed,  ‘Thank  God,  Mrs.  Smith, 
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that  she  had  not,  after  all,  found  Christ  as  her  “all-suffi- 
cient Saviour”  but  only  as  her  halfway  Saviour,  leading  him 
with  her  into  the  devious  pathway  of  “the  second  blessing” 
of  “holiness  by  faith.”  The  immediately  subsequent  years 
of  eager  propagation  of  this  new-found  gospel  were  as  much 
hers  as  his.  At  the  great  Oxford  and  Brighton  meetings 
she  played  almost  as  great  a part  as  he  did.  Every  day  she 
gave  a Bible  reading,  ostensibly  to  the  ladies,  really  to  the 
gathering  crowds.^^*  “But  there  were  other  portions  of 
the  day,”  writes  Mr.  J.  B.  Figgis,  of  the  Oxford  Meeting,^* 
“at  which  some  special  speaker  had  the  whole  attention  of 
the  audience : this  was  especially  the  case  at  3 o’clock  each 
afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith  gave  a Bible  Reading. 
AnjThing  more  impressive  or  delightful  than  this  series  of 
addresses  we  never  remember  hearing.”  Of  the  Brighton 
Convention  he  writes  “Such  was  the  enthusiasm  that 
each  afternoon  people  crowded  together  to  listen  to  Bible- 
readings  by  Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith,  with  interest  so  keen  that 
the  Great  Dome  could  not  hold  the  numbers  that  came ; and 
after  the  earliest  days  the  readings  had  to  be  repeated  an 
hour  later  in  the  Corn  Exchange.”  She  shared  also,  in  a 

that  you  have  at  last  become  a Christian.’  So  little  did  I understand 
him,  that  I promptly  rejoined,  ‘Oh  no,  I am  not  a Christian  at  all.  I 
have  only  found  out  a wonderful  piece  of  good  news  that  I never  knew 
before.’  ‘But,’  he  persisted,  ‘that  very  discovery  makes  you  a Chris- 
tian, for  the  Bible  saj-s  that  whoever  believes  this  good  news  has 
passed  from  death  into  life,  and  is  bom  of  God.  You  have  just  said 
that  you  believe  in  it  and  rejoice  in  it,  so  of  course  you  have  passed 
from  death  into  life  and  are  born  of  God.’  I thought  for  a moment, 
and  I saw  the  logic  of  all  he  said.  There  was  no  escaping  it  And 
with  a sort  of  gasp  I said,  “Why,  so  I must  be.  Of  course  I believe 
this  good  news,  and  therefore,  of  course,  I must  be  bora  of  God.  Well, 
I am  glad.’  From  that  moment  the  matter  was  settled.” 

Account  of  the  Union  Meeting  for  the  Promotion  of  Scriptural 
Holiness,  held  at  Oxford  August  29  to  September  7,  1874,  p.  65 : “At 
4.30  Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith  held  a Bible  Reading  in  the  same  room — a 
meeting  for  ladies.  Gentlemen  who  chose  to  attend  were  not  excluded, 
and  many  were  present  at  this  time  and  the  subsequent  hours  devoted 
to  her  Scriptural  lessons.” 

As  cited,  p.  23. 

As  cited,  p.  37. 
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measure,  her  husband’s  retirement  after  1875,  t>ut  not  with 
such  complete,  as  not  with  such  enforced,  silence.  Mr. 
Smith’s  literary  as  well  as  oral  propaganda  now  came  to  an 
end.“®  Mrs.  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  although  from 
this  time  on  she  appeared  only  occasionally  on  public  plat- 
forms, merely  shifted  her  constant  activity  into  more  lit- 
erary channels.  Her  calmness  of  disposition  and  greater 
facility  of  literary  expression  would  have  given  her,  in  any 
event,  a much  larger  hearing  in  this  department  of  labor 
than  her  husband  could  ever  have  aspired  to.  Her  Chris- 
tianas Secret  of  a Happy  Life,  first  published  in  1877,^^’’  has 
sold  in  innumerable  editions,  and  Mr.  Figgis  feels  able  to 
say  of  it“®  that  “with  a wider  circulation  than  any  other 
book  on  holiness,”  it  has  had  “greater  effect  in  leading  pil- 
grims to  this  River  than  any  other  writing  of  any  other  man 
or  woman  of  the  time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
of  Miss  Havergal’s.”  Of  her  writings  in  general  he  de- 
clares^^®  that  they  have  done  “more  than  any  publica- 
tions ever  written  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
sanctification.”  Through  them^“°  Mrs.  Smith  very  easily 

Mr.  Smith’s  books  include  Holiness  through  Faith,  1870;  "Walk 
in  the  Light,”  1873;  Through  Death  to  Life:  the  Lesson  of  the  Sixth 
of  Romans,  with  illustrative  narratives;  Bondage  and  Liberty;  or 
is  Romans  vii  to  be  the  continual  Experience  of  the  Christian?;  and 
a series  of  booklets : The  Secret  of  Victory;  Liberty  in  Serving  Christ; 
Out  of  Darkness  into  the  Kingdom;  A Clean  Heart;  Doers  of  the 
Word;  Life's  Great  Sorrow  and  its  Remedy;  Chosen  to  be  Holy;  "Thy 
Maker  is  Thy  Husband”.  The  Way  of  Righteousness.  He  was  also 
the  editor  of  the  periodical;  The  Christian’s  Pathway  of  Power. 

117  We  give  this  date  in  deference  to  the  bibliographers  who  seem  to 
be  unanimous  upon  it.  It  is  advertised,  however,  as  “just  issued,”  on 
a fly-leaf  of  the  Account  of  the  Oxford  Union  Metting,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  printed  in  1874. 

lisp.  10. 

119  P.  59- 

120 Hannah  Whitall  Smith’s  books  include;  Holiness  as  Set  forth  tn 
the  Scriptures;  Record  of  a Happy  Life,  Memorials  of  Franklin  Whit- 
all Smith,  1873;  The  Christian’s  Secret  of  a Happy  Life,  1877;  The 
Veil  Uplifted,  or  the  Bible  its  own  Interpreter,  1886;  Every-day  Reli- 
gion, 1893;  Soul  Rest,  or  the  Joy  of  Obedience,  1893-, Child-culture;  or 
the  Science  of  Motherhood,  1894;  Christ  Enough,  1897;  Old  Testament 
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becomes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  factors  in  the  Higher  Life  movement.^*’- 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Princeton. 


Types  and  Teachings  1899;  The  Unselfishness  of  God,  1903;  Living 
in  the  Sunshine,  1906;  Difficulties  of  Life;  God  is  Love;  The  Open 
Secret.  There  are  besides  a long  series  of  booklets  belonging  to  her 
earlier  activity,  such  as:  The  Way  to  be  Holy;  Abiding  in  Christ;  The 
Christian’s  Cry;  The  Christian’s  Shout;  A Word  to  Wavering  Ones; 
Jesus  our  Saviour  from  Sin;  What  Faith  is  and  How  to  Exercise  it. 
For  a considerable  period  she  contributed  almost  every  month  a paper 
to  The  Christian’s  Pathway  of  Power. 

The  conclusion  of  this  article  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number 
of  this  Review.  In  it  some  account  will  be  given  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith’s  Higher  Life  teaching. 


DR.  DENNEY  AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE 
ATONEMENT 


The  death  of  Dr.  Denney  removed  one  of  Scotland’s 
ablest  theologians,  and  that  one  whose  name  is  probably 
more  associated  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  than  is 
that  of  any  English-speaking  theologian  since  M’Leod 
Campbell. 

Dr.  Denney  always  contended  most  earnestly  for  an  ob- 
jective Atonement.  He  always  recognized  the  essential 
place  which  the  death  of  Christ  occupies  in  New  Testament 
Christianity,  and  from  this  position  from  first  to  last  he 
never  receded. 

In  his  earliest  book.  Studies  in  Theology,  published  in 
1894,  he  put  the  whole  matter  in  a nutshell  when  he  wrote : 
-^he  Gospel  is  the  revelation  of  God’s  redeeming  love,  ■ 
made  in  view  of  a certain  situation  as  existing  between  God 
and  man.  Now  what  is  the  serious  element  in  that  situa- 
tion, as  Scripture  unfolds  it?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
serious  element  in  sin,  as  sin  stands  before  us  in  Revelation? 
Is  it  man’s  distrust  of  God?  Man’s  dislike,  suspicion, 
alienation?  Is  it  the  special  direction  of  vice  in  human  na- 
ture, or  its  debilitating  corrupting  effects?  It  is  none  of 
these  things,  nor  is  it  all  of  them  together.  What  makes 
the  situation  serious,  what  necessitates  a Gospel,  is  that  the’ 
world,  in  virtue  of  its  sin,  lies  under  the  condemnation  of 
God.  His  wrath  abides  upon  it”^pp.  102,  103).  These 
words  ring  true  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 
Indeed  one  rises  from  reading  what  Dr.  Denney  has  to  say 
concerning  the  Atonement  in  this  early  volume,  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  Satisfaction  doctrine  which  he  is 
setting  forth  and  to  which  he  is  giving  unqualified  alle- 
giance. For  after  stating  the  situation  clearly  in  the  words 
just  quoted,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  Christ  bore  our  sins, 
and  that  this  means  that  He  bore  our  condemnation  in  the 
place  of  us  sinners,  and  that  thus  God’s  justice  is  satisfied 
and  manifested.  The  ideas  of  substitution,  imputation  and 
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penalty,  all  seem  to  have  full  recognition.  Moreover  Dr. 
Denney  shows  us  that  this  is  not  only  the  view  of  all  the 
Apostles,  but  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
Himself.  And  what  is  more.  Dr.  Denney  himself  accepts  it 
apparently  without  reserve. 

Then  in  the  year  1902  came  his  book.  The  Death  of 
Christ.  This  is  an  admirable  exegetical  study  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  admirable  on  the 
whole,  yet  showing  in  its  exegesis,  especially  in  some  pas- 
sages from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  a hesitancy  to  let 
Paul  speak  out,  and  not  so  good  or  so  objective  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apostle’s  thought  as  is  to  be  found,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Pfleiderer’s  Paiilinism,  a circumstance  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  Pfleiderer  sits  much  more  loosely  to  the 
authority  of  Paul  than  does  Dr.  Denney. 

It  was  only  when  the  volum,e  entitled  The  Atonement  and 
the  Modern  Mind  appeared  in  1903,  that  it  became  apparent 
that  Dr.  Denney  had  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ.  He  still  contends  earnestly  for  an 
objective  Atonement.  He  still  recognizes  that  sin  has  made 
a difference  to  God.  He  still  insists  that  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ  is  made  necessary,  in  some  sense,  by  what  God  is. 
But  it  seems  after  all  that  it  is  the  Pectoral  theory  of  the 
Atonement  that  Dr.  Denney  is  expounding  and  defending. 
There  is  a marked  absence  of  unequivocal  statements  about 
the  justice  of  God  and  the  guilt  of  sin.  Instead  of  speak- 
ing of  God’s  condemnation  and  punishment  of  sin,  he  uses 
constantly  the  phrase  “God’s  reaction  against  sin”  which 
was  manifested  in  Christ’s  death.  It  looks  as  if  the  ideas 
of  substitution,  imputation  and  penalty,  were  not  in  Dr. 
Denney’s  thought  at  all. 

His  positive  statements  in  this  book,  moreover,  disclose 
the  same  thing.  Thus  he  says  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  “that  forgiveness  is  mediated  to  sinners  through 
Christ,  and  specifically  through  His  death : in  other  words, 
that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  forgive,  but  possible  for  God 
only  through  a supreme  revelation  of  His  love,  made  at  in- 
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finite  cost,  and  doing  justice  to  the  uttermost  to  those  in- 
violable relations  in  which  alone,  as  I have  already  said, 
man  can  participate  in  eternal  life,  the  life  of  God  Him- 
self— doing  justice  to  them  as  relations  in  which  there  is  an 
inexorable  divine  reaction  against  sin,  finally  expressing  it- 
self in  death’y'  (pp.  112,  113).  (jHso  in  forgiving  sin,  God, 
he  says,  “m,ust  demonstrate  Himself  to  be  what  He  is  in\ 
relation  to  sin,  a God  with  whom  evil  cannot  dwell,  a God 
who  maintains  inviolate  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world, 
taking  sin  as  all  that  it  is  in  the  very  process  through  which 
He  mediates  forgiveness  to  men”  (p.  114).  That  is  to  say 
that  God  must  forgive  in  a way  which  shows  how  opposed 
He  is  to  sin. 

This  language  is  no  doubt  somewhat  vague.  But,  judged 
by  the  general  impression  of  the  book  and  the  explanations 
which  the  author  makes,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  not  so 
much  retributive  as  it  is  rectoral  justice  which  demands  the 
Atonement;  that  God  might  perhaps  pardon  sin  without 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  thus  in- 
volved to  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  or  at  most,  to  His 
holy  abhorrence  of  evil.  The  idea  of  substitution,  more- 
over, is  denied  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  some- 
what contemptuous  remarks  about  “forensic”  and  “legal” 
words  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  ideas  of  satisfac-- 
tion,  retribution,  substitution,  and  imputation  no  longer 
underlie  Dr.  Denney’s  thought  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Denney’s  avowed  purpose  in  this  book  was  to  “mediate” 
between  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  that 
abstraction  which  he  terms  the  “modern  mind,”  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  adopted  an  apologetical  method  of  expound- 
ing Christian  truth  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  its  correct 
understanding  and  statement.  We  may  take  Christianity 
or  leave  it;  we  will  never  understand  it  if,  in  our  attempt 
to  do  so,  we  keep  one  eye  constantly  upon  how  it  will  be 
regarded  by  some  supposed  standard  of  values  foreign  to 
Christianity.  The  science  of  Christian  Apologetics  has  its 
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place,  and  that  a fundamental  one,  in  the  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  an  apologetic  method  is  entirely  unscientific  and 
'wholly  out  of  place  in  the  exegetical  determination  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  its  doctrinal  formulation. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  when  we  took  up  Dr.  Den- 
ney’s latest  book.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation,* 
to  find  him  consciously  and  intentionally  departing  from  the 
Satisfaction  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  He  cannot  allow 
that  Christ's  death  was  in  any  real  sense  penal;  nor  that 
Christ’s  work  fully  satisfied  Divine  justice;  nor  that  our 
guilt  is  imputed  to  Christ ; nor  His  righteousness  to  us.  All 
these  ideas  Dr.  Denney  explicitly  rejects.  This  being  so, 
he  cannot  allow  that  Christ  acted  as  the  sinner’s  substitute 
in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  And  rejecting  thus  the  ideas 
of  imputation,  substitution,  and  penalty,  while  still  contend- 
ing earnestly  for  an  objective  Atonement,  i.e.,  one  that  has 
reference  to  God  as  well  as  man.  Dr.  Denney  must  needs 
modify  the  doctrine  which  the  Christian  Church  has  always 
found  in  the  Scripture.  He  must  needs,  also,  set  forth  a 
view  according  to  which  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  does 
not  actually  save  sinners,  but  only  renders  salvation  possible. 

Dr.  Denney  would  seem  in  this  last  volume  to  be  seeking 
a combination  of  the  Rectoral  view  and  that  of  M’Leod 
Campbell,  that  Christ  offered  to  God  a vicarious  repentance. 
In  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  a German  theologian.  Pro- 
fessor Haering.  There  is,  however,  a marked  difference 
between  them  which  in  our  opinion  renders  Professor  Haer- 
ing’s  views  clearer  than  those  of  Dr.  Denney.  It  is  this, 
that  while  Professor  Haering  in  his  first  brochure,  Zu  Rit- 
schl’s  Versohnungslehre,  set  forth  a view  very  nearly  re- 
sembling the  Rectoral  theory,  and  in  his  later  one,  Zur  Ver- 
sdhnungslehre,  a view  resembling  that  of  M’Leod  Camp- 
bell, Dr.  Denney  appears  to  be  seeking  a combination  of 
these  views.  This  fact,  as  was  said,  renders  his  thought  on 
the  subject  less  clear  than  that  of  Professor  Haering. 

* The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation.  By  the  late  Prixcipal 
James  Dexney,  D.D.  The  Cunningham  Lectures  for  iQi?-  New  York. 
Geo.  H.  Doran  & Co.  1918.  Pp.  339. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents 
of  Dr.  Denney’s  recent  Cunningham  Lectures,  but  rather  to 
examine  the  final  form  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment assumed  in  his  mind.  The  volume  consists  of  six 
chapters,  in  the  first  three  of  which  he  deals  respectively 
with  the  “Experimental  Basis  of  the  Doctrine,”  “Reconcil- 
iation in  the  Christian  Thought  of  the  Past,”  “The  New 
Testament  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation”;  and  then  in  the  last 
three  chapters  gives  his  own  view,  taking  up  “The  Need  of 
Reconciliation,’’  “Reconciliation  as  Achieved  by  Christ,” 
and  “Reconciliation  as  Realized  in  Human  Life.” 

When  we  come  to  enquire  more  closely  into  Dr.  Den- 
ney’s view  of  the  Atonement,  we  notice  that  the  reconciling 
work  of  Christ  has  a reference  both  to  men  as  sinners  and 
to  God.  In  speaking  of  its  influence  on  men,  it  appears  to 
be  a view  closely  resembling  the  Rectoral  theory  which  Dr. 
Denney  is  giving  his  readers.  He  says:  “The  work  of 

Christ  is  not  designed  to  impress  men  simpliciter.  It  is 
designed  to  impress  them  to  a certain  intent,  to  a certain 
issue:  it  is  designed  to  produce  in  them  through  penitence, 
God’s  mind  about  sin.  It  cannot  do  this  simply  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  unconditioned  love.  It  can  only  do  it  as  the  ex- 
hibition or  demonstration  of  a love  which  is  itself  ethical  in 
character  and  looks  to  moral  issues.  But  the  only  love  of 
this  description  is  love  which  owns  the  reality  of  sin  by 
submitting  humbly  and  without  rebellion  to  the  divine  re- 
action against  it;  it  is  love  doing  homage  to  the  divine 
ethical  necessities  which  pervade  the  nature  of  things  and 
the  whole  order  in  which  men  live”  (p.  234).  These  words 
seem  to  imply,  not  rqerely  that  the  work  of  Christ  has  ref- 
erence to  men,  but  that  this  is  its  primary  and  fundamental 
reference.  If  it  were  an  “unconditioned  love”  which  He 
manifested,  a love  demanding  no  atonement  for  sin,  the 
chief  difficulty,  according  to  Dr.  Denney,  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  would  not  and  could  not  then  have  the  desired  effect 
on  sinners.  In  order  to  have  this  effect,  as  he  tells  us, 
“homage  must  be  paid  by  Christ  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
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world”  (p.  235).  It  is  a homage,  he  hastens  to  add,  which 
has  “value  in  God’s  sight,  and  therefore  constitutes  an  ob- 
jective Atonement,”  nevertheless  the  satisfaction  of  the 
“divine  ethical  necessities”  seems  after  all  only  of  secondary 
importance,  and  in  order  that  men  may  be  impressed  aright. 
It  is  clear  from  this,  we  think,  that  Dr.  Denney’s  thought  is 
moving  under  the  general  rubrics  of  the  old  Rectoral  theory. 
If  God  should  pardon  sin  unconditionally,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  moral  order  of  the  world ; it  would  leave  men 
unimpressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  sin. 

But  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  has  reference  also  to 
God.  It  terminates  on  God  as  well  as  on  man.  It  is,  in 
every  passage  in  which  Dr.  Denney  speaks  of  reconcilia- 
tion, an  objective  atonement  for  which  he  is  contending. 
In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  meant 
for  God,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  was  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  sin.  And  in  order  to  answer  both  of  these 
questions  Dr.  Denney  asks  what  it  is  that  Christ  has  done 
in  this  work  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  the  sinner. 
Christ,  he  tells  us,  was  born  into  the  world  and  the  race  in 
which  sin  and  the  divine  reaction  against  it  were  the  univer- 
sal experience.  Furthermore  “He  took  all  the  burdens  of 
the  race  upon  Himself  in  passionate  sympathy”  (p.  251). 
He  submitted  to  death  at  the  hands  of  sinners,  and  thereby 
experienced  to  the  utmost  limit  the  divine  reaction  against 
sin. 

This  leads  us,  then,  to  ask  what  was  Christ’s  relation  to 
sin?  Did  He  take  all  the  burdens  of  the  race  upon  Him- 
self? If  He  did  not  take  our  guilt  and  condemnation  upon 
Himself,  He  did  not  bear  our  heaviest  burden  and  the  very 
one  which  mattered  in  respect  to  the  need  of  atonement. 
And,  according  to  Dr.  Denney,  Christ  did  not  bear  our  guilt, 
for  he  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  imputation.  The  idea  of 
sympathetic  identification  has  replaced  those  of  imputation 
and  of  substitution.  The  idea  is  that  Christ  so  identified 
Himself  with  men  that  He  could  in  some  way  experience 
God’s  attitude  toward  sin,  and  what  a burden  sin  is  to  man 
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This  experience  of  Christ,  Dr.  Denney  refuses  to  term  re- 
pentance, as  M’Leod  Campbell  did,  because  he  says  that 
since  Christ  was  sinless.  He  could  not  repent.  Neverthe- 
less he  says  that  Christ,  through  His  identification  of  Him,- 
self  with  men,  did  fully  realize  what  sin  is  as  a burden  to 

them,  and  what  it  is  in  God’s  sight. 

But,  to  begin  with,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Christ  thus  sympathetically  to  identify  Himself 
with  sinners  in  order  to  understand  the  burden  of  sin  upon 
man  and  how  God  regards  it.  God  Himself,  we  may  well 
suppose,  understands  both  these  things  better  than  any  man 
could.  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Son 
of  God  to  become  man  for  such  a purpose. 

P^urthermore,  waiving  this,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  sin  is 
not  cleared  up.  He  did  not  bear  the  guilt  of  our  sin,  for, 
as  was  said.  Dr.  Denney  rejects  the  idea  of  imputation,  and 
defines  guilt  in  a way  which  makes  it  equivalent  to  personal 
ill  desert,  and  which  therefore  renders  the  idea  of  the  im- 
putation of  guilt  impossible  and  absurd.  Christ,  he  says, 
bore  our  sins.  But  how,  we  ask?  Bearing  sin,  according 
to  Dr.  Denney,  means  “entering  lovingly,  sympathetically,, 
and  profoundly  into  the  sinner’s  experience.”  Now  aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  not  at  all  what  the  Scripture 
means  by  “bearing  sin,”  the  question  remains  as  to  what 
precisely  Dr.  Denney  means.  Suppose  that  Christ  does  en- 
ter sympathetically  into  our  experience.  In  one  respect  He 
cannot  do  this.  He  cannot  experience  a guilty  conscience, 
for  He  was  sinless.  It  is  just  in  respect  of  sin  that  He 
does  not  enter  into  our  experience.  He  could  have  no  ex- 
perience of  it  any  more  than  He  could  repent.  But  what 

then,  after  all,  is  His  relation  to  sin?  We  seem  to  get  no 
further  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question.  Christ  did 
not  bear  the  guilt  of  sin;  He  was  not  incarnated  in  a flesh 
of  sin  in  which  He  might  be  supposed  to  have  destroyed  it; 
Dr.  Denney  rejects  all  these  ideas.  All  that  Christ  does  is 
to  see  what  sin  is  to  man  and  God.  He  seems  to  have  no 
connection  with  man’s  sin,  and  He  could  have  understood 
it  all  without  becoming  incarnate. 
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And  if  this  is  so,  if  Christ  has  no  real  relation  to  man’s 
sin,  how  could  He  in  His  death  have  experienced  “the  di- 
vine reaction  against  sin”?  God,  says  Dr.  Denney,  has  or- 
dained that  death  shall  follow  sin.  Hence  Christ  in  dying 
experienced  God’s  reaction  against  sin.  But  since  Christ 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  sin.  His  death  must  have 
been  totally  different  from,  the  death  of  sinners;  indeed 
upon  Dr.  Denney’s  premises  the  death  of  Christ  must  have 
been  just  the  one  death  in  which  the  divine  reaction  against 
sin  was  not  experienced  at  all.  The  most  that  could  be 
said  %vould  be  that  in  submitting  to  death,  Christ  experienced 
something,  which  in  the  case  of  sinners  is  a “divine  reaction 
against  sin.”  But  this  does  not  explain  His  death  or  make 
it  clear  that  Christ  had  any  relation  to  man’s  sin  at  all.  His 
death  would  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unrelated  to  sin,  and 
His  sympathy  must  of  course  have  been  for  sinners,  not  for 
their  sin.  It  is  difficult,  we  repeat,  according  to  Dr.  Den- 
ney’s view,  to  understand  how  Christ  had  any  relation  to 
sin  at  all. 

This  at  once  raises  the  other  question  as  to  what  value 
Christ’s  work  can  have  for  God  in  atoning  for  sin.  Ac- 
cording to  M’Leod  Campbell,  God  is  supjiosed  to  require 
repentance,  and  Christ  is  supposed  to  offer  a vicarious  re- 
pentance to  God.  Dr.  Denney  is  right  in  saying  that  Christ 
could  not  repent.  But  apart  from  this,  the  theory  is  intel- 
ligible. But  according  to  Dr.  Denney,  Christ  neither  bears 
the  penalty  of  sin  nor  repents  of  sin.  All  He  does  is  to 
realize  what  sin  means  to  God.  Is  it,  then,  that  this  mental 
attitude  of  Jesus  is  well-pleasing  to  God?  And  if  so,  is  it 
vicarious — performed  for  the  sinner?  It  would  seem  as  if 
some  such  thought  as  this  were  in  Dr.  Denney’s  mind,  for 
he  seems  to  approve  of  M’Leod  Campbell’s  view  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  only  to  object  to  it  because  it  does  not  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  Christ’s  work.  It  would  seem,  then,  as  if 
Dr.  Denney  would  say  that  Christ’s  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  was  acceptable  to  God.  But 
how,  we  ask,  can  this  atone  for  sin  in  God’s  sight?  Can  we 
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suppose  that,  if  we  only  realized  how  much  God  hates  sin, 
we  would  be  accepted  and  pardoned?  In  point  of  fact  have 
not  many  saints,  not  to  mention  the  Prophets,  realized  in 
large  measure  the  heinousness  of  sin?  And  did  any  one 
of  them  suppose  that  this  had  the  slightest  value  as  an 
atonement  for  sin? 

After  all.  Dr.  Denney  seem^  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  this 
line  of  thought,  for  he  leaves  it  hanging  in  the  air,  as  it 
were,  and  uncompleted.  For  in  setting  forth  finally  what 
he  regards  as  the  value  of  Christ’s  work  for  God,  he  says 
that  we  must  look  beyond  M’Leod  Campbell’s  view.  It 
ignores  Christ’s  death,  or  rather  it  emphasizes  the  spirit  in 
which  He  died  rather  than  His  death  as  an  event  which 
happened  to  Him,  and  was  in  a sense  inflicted  on  Him.  The 
secret  of  the  Atonement  and  its  value  for  God  lie  in  Christ’s 
death  after  all,  and  that  too  in  the  fact  that  He  died  for 
our  sins. 

What  value,  then,  in  Dr.  Denney’s  view  did  Christ’s  death 
have  for  God  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ? This  is  the  question 
to  which  we  are  at  last  brought.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  are  at 
once  thrown  back  upon  our  former  question  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  Christ’s  death  to  sin,  because  it  is  this  precisely 
which  gives  it  value  for  God.  Some  repetition,  therefore, 
of  ideas  of  Dr.  Denney  already  touched  on  is  unavoidable. 

Christ’s  death,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Denney,  was  not 
a penal  one  in  which  He  bore  the  penalty  of  our  sins  in 
satisfaction  of  God’s  justice.  And  yet  in  a certain  sense 
Dr.  Denney  seems  to  admit  that  it  was  a penal  death.  This 
point  he  writes  about  with  considerable  confusion.  We  had 
better  let  him  speak  for  himself.  He  says  “while  the  agony 
or  passion  were  not  penal  in  the  sense  of  coming  on  Jesus 
through  a bad  conscience,  or  making  Him  the  personal  ob- 
ject of  divine  wrath,  they  were  penal  in  the  sense  that  in 
that  hour  He  had  to  realize  to  the  full  the  divine  reaction 
against  sin  in  the  race  in  which  He  was  incorporated,  and 
that  without  doing  so  to  the  uttermost.  He  could  not  have 
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been  the  Redeemer  of  that  race  from  sin,  or  the  reconciler 
of  sinful  men  to  God”  (p.  273). 

What  does  this  mean?  Of  course  Jesus  could  have  had 
no  bad  conscience,  for  He  was  sinless.  Neither  could  He 
have  been  the  personal  object  of  God’s  wrath  in  the  sense 
of  being  “personally”  a sinner,  for  He  was  not.  It  is  not, 
says  Dr.  Denney,  as  if  He  were  “a  really  guilty  man.”  If 
by  “really  guilty”  he  means  personal  demerit,  again  we 
agree.  But  if  our  guilt  was  imputed  to  Christ,  was  He  not 
“really”  guilty?  The  imputation  of  our  guilt  to  Christ, 
however.  Dr.  Denney  will  not  admit.  What,  then,  was  the 
“divine  reaction  against  sin,”  which  Dr.  Denney  says  that 
Christ  experienced  in  His  death,  if  it  were  not  the  bearing 
of  the  penalty  of  our  sin?  And  what  intelligible  sense  can 
it  have  when  he  calls  Christ’s  sufferings  “penal”?  Christ’s 
sufferings,  we  are  told  were  penal  because  expressing  God’s 
reaction  against  sin.  And  if  we  ask  how  they  did  this,  we 
are  told  that  God  ordained  that  death  should  follow  sin. 
But  we  have  seen  how,  according  to  Dr.  Denney,  Christ  was 
free  from  any  kind  of  sin,  whether  of  nature,  of  act,  or 
through  imputation.  And  we  have  seen  how,  therefore. 
His  death  was  just  the  one  death  which  had  no  relation  at 
all  to  God’s  reaction  against  sin.  And  if  all  this  be  so,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  any  value  for  God  at  all, 
or  any  direct  relation  to  God.  Its  sole  value  for  God  must 
be  mediated  through  its  effect  on  men. 

All  this  amounts  simply  to  saying  that  if  we  reject  the 
Scriptural  ideas  of  substitution  and  imputation,  and  if  we 
still  wish  to  believe  in  an  objective  Atonement  we  must 
resort  to  some  such  ideas  as  those  of  the  Governmental 
theory  or  that  of  M’Leod  Campbell.  When  Dr.  Denney 
seeks  to  transcend  these  views  without  accepting  the  Satis- 
faction doctrine,  he  is  scarcely  intelligible  to  us. 

This  leads  us  to  note  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  with 
Dr.  Denney’s  view  is  that  it  is  based  on  inadequate  views  of 
God  and  of  sin.  He  has  laid  no  adequate  foundation  for  a 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  It  is  true  that  he  devotes  one 
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chapter  to  the  doctrine  of  sin,  but  while  it  contains  much 
that  is  true,  it  has  no  discussion,  much  less  any  adequate 
presentation  of,  the  nature  of  guilt  and  of  condemnation. 

So  far  as  the  topic  of  the  attributes  of  God  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  discussion  of  this  subject  at  all,  and  no  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  justice,  which  is  the  one 
topic  absolutely  fundamental  in  any  discussion  of  the  vdoc- 
trine  of  the  Atonement.  But  from  all  that  is  said  through- 
out the  book,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Denney  has  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  justice  of  God  as  a divine  attribute. 
He  speaks  of  Christ  as  doing  homage  to  the  “divine  ethical 
necessities”  and  to  “the  moral  order  of  the  world.”  And 
from  all  that  is  said  it  would  seem  that  the  former  is  ex- 
hausted in  preserving  the  latter.  In  this  respect  he  scarcely 
rises  above  the  older  types  of  the  Governmental  theory  and 
seems  to  fall  below  what  might  be  called  “ontologised” 
Governmentalism  which  has  appeared  in  some  of  the  newer 
forms  of  the  theory  and  which  seeks  the  ground  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Atonement  in  the  Divine  nature  rather  than 
in  the  moral  order  of  the  world. 

One  question  of  fundamental  importance  remains  to  be 
answered.  How  did  Dr.  Denney  reach  this  doctrine  of 
Reconciliation?  Is  his  doctrine  supposed  to  be  based  main- 
ly on  the  New  Testament,  modifying  it  where  it  does  not 
suit  him,  or  is  it  supposed  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the 
experience  of  reconciliation?  He  says  that  it  is  the  latter. 
What,  then,  is  the  value  for  him  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  on  this  subject?  Is  the  New  Testament  supposed 
only  to  produce  the  experience  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
is  supposed  to  arise,  or  can  it  be  used  to  check  one’s  in- 
terpretation ? 

This  leads  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  place  which  the 
New  Testament  teaching  has  in  Dr.  Denney’s  discussion 
and  of  his  view  as  to  its  authority. 

He  devotes  an  entire  chapter  in  his  latest  book  to  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  Reconciliation,  but  his  view  as 
to  its  authority  is  somewhat  vague.  In  fact  he  disposes  of 
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this  whole  question  in  one  paragraph  (p.  122).  He  says 
that  it  is  scarcely  profitable  to  discuss  the  kind  of  questions 
here  involved;  that  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  approach  the 
New  Testament  with  candour  and  to  absorb  what  of  it  we 
can;  that  there  are  many  things  which  we  cannot  absorb, 
but  that  it  would  be  a cause  for  profound  misgiving  if  the 
thing  which  is  central  and  vital  in  the  New  Testament 
proved  to  be  something  which  we  could  only  reject.  He 
concludes  by  saying  that  this  may  not  be  a “very  adequate” 
statement  concerning  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
for  Christian  doctrine,  but  that  it  may  serve  for  practical 
purposes.  But  that  he  regards  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  Reconciliation  as  not  authoritative  is  perfectly  clear 
from  his  statement  (p.  121)  that  we  cannot  “borrow”  it, 
and  that  “it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  intelligence 
simply  to  borrow  anything.”  Nevertheless  he  says  that 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  is  entitled  to  serious  consider- 
ation, and  that  if  one’s  own  interpretation  of  the  experience 
of  reconciliation  is  at  variance  with  the  New  Testament 
doctrine,  doubts  would  arise  as  to  whether  one’s  own  in- 
terpretation could  be  called  Christian. 

All  this  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Is  it  really  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  intelligence  to  borrow  anything?  Is  it 
not  rather  true  that  there  are  some  truths  which  it  must 
borrow  if  it  would  go  beyond  bare  natural  religion?  And 
if  Dr.  Denney  should  find  that  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
Atonement  was  at  variance  with  the  New  Testament  doc- 
trine, which  would  he  regard  as  truef 

One  thing  is  clear  in  spite  of  his  summary  dismissal  of 
the  subject,  and  that  is  that  he  will  allow  no  real  objective 
authority  to  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  Atone- 
ment, and  also  that  he  regards  his  own  view  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  Christian  experience,  and  not  as  a formulation  of 
the  New  Testament  teaching. 

In  order  to  get  a fuller  and  clearer  idea  of  his  views 
concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  his 
earlier  writings. 
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The  same  subjective  conception  of  authority  is  expressed 
in  the  volume  The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind  when 
he  says  that  “truth  is  the  only  thing  which  has  authority 
for  the  mind.”  That  is  to  say,  we  cannot  accept  any  truth 
because  it  is  told  us  on  authority.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  all  external  authority  is  rejected. 

But  these  statements  are  not  true.  They  are  true  only 
of  certain  kinds  of  truth,  i.e.,  rational  a priori  truth.  Such 
truths  do  shine  in  their  own  light;  their  authority  lies  in 
themselves  and  in  the  nature  of  the  mind.  We  do  not  “bor- 
row” them.  We  know  at  once  and  independently  of  all 
external  authority,  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing,  are  equal  to  one  another,  or  that  of  two  contradic- 
tory propositions  both  cannot  be  true. 

But  there  is  a second  kind  of  truth,  i.e.,  empirical  facts. 
Here  we  can  only  rely  on  external  testimony  and  author- 
ity, as  Dr.  Denney  would  of  course  admit.  Examples  of 
such  truths  are,  that  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  near 
Trenton;  that  the  Germans  were  checked  at  the  battle  of 
the  Marne;  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem;  that  He 
rose  from  the  dead. 

But  there  is  a third  kind  of  truth,  i.e.,  interpretation  of 
facts;  e.g.,  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death.  Now  this  kind 
of  truth  does  not  shine  in  its  own  light,  nor  is  it  its  own 
authority.  The  mind  must  “borrow”  it;  we  must  receive 
it  on  the  authority  of  Divine  revelation.  We  cannot  say 
how  God  can  save  sinners.  We  could  not  know,  either 
a priori  or  from  the  experience  of  sin  and  the  sense  of 
need,  how  Christ  saves  us.  Indeed  we  could  not  know, 
apart  from  the  Scripture,  that  Christ’s  death  has  any  rela- 
tion at  all  to  sin  or  to  salvation  from  sin.  It  is  from  reve- 
lation only  that  we  know,  not  only  the  fact  that  He  died, 
but  that  He  died  for  our  sin.  And  if  we  are  dependent 
upon  an  external  revelation  for  the  truth  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,  we  are,  of  course,  equally  dependent  upon 
this  revelation  to  tell  us  how  His  death  atones  for  sin,  and 
what  is  its  meaning  to  God.  The  truth,  when  once  re- 
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vealed,  may  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  and  through 
Christian  experience,  appeal  to  us  as  God’s  way  of  salva- 
tion, but  we  cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  Atonement  apart  from  the  Scripture. 

But  if  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  what  Dr.  Denney  says 
concerning  the  New  Testament  doctrine  and  its  authority, 
is  not  adequate  to  the  situation.  After  remarking  that  this 
truth  is  historically  mediated  and  comes  to  us  from  the 
New  Testament  writers,  he  adds:  “In  saying  so  I do  not 
mean  that  the  Atonement  is  merely  a problem  of  exegesis, 
or  that  we  have  simply  to  accept  as  authoritative  the  con- 
clusions of  scholars  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment texts”  {The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind,  pp. 
19  ff).  The  authority  of  exegetical  opinions  of  scholars 
is  of  course  not  the  question,  but  Dr.  Denney  is  really 
speaking  of  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  itself. 
He  continues : “The  Modem  mind  is  ready  with  a radical 
objection.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,”  it  argues, 
“were  men  like  ourselves;  they  had  personal  and  historical 
limitations;  their  forms  of  thought  were  those  of  a par- 
ticular age  and  upbringing;  the  doctrines  they  preached 
may  have  had  a relative  validity,  but  we  cannot  benumb  our 
minds  to  accept  them  without  question.  ...  It  [our  intel- 
lect] cannot  make  itself  the  slave  of  men,  not  even  though 
the  men  are  Peter  and  Paul  and  John ; no,  not  even  though 
it  were  the  Son  of  Man  Himself.” 

What  attitude,  then,  does  Dr.  Denney  take  to  this  ob- 
jection of  the  modern  mind?  He  gives  no  uncertain  an- 
swer. He  frankly  recognizes  the  validity  of  this  objection 
of  the  modern  mind.  For,  after  remarking  that  this  ob- 
jection often  expresses  itself  in  a distinction  between  a 
“historical  interpretation”  of  Scripture  to  which  we  can 
sit  loosely,  and  a “dogmatic  interpretation”  which  is  author- 
itative, he  says  that  he  prefers  to  have  the  antithesis  stated 
in  its  most  radical  form  as  one  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  and  then  he  adds  that  he  can  “find  nothing  in  it  [i.e., 
the  position  of  the  modern  mind]  to  which  any  Christian 
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however  sincere  or  profound  his  reverence  for  the  Bible, 
should  hesitate  to  assent.  Once  the  mind  has  come  to 
know  itself,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  for  it  as  blank 
authority.  It  cannot  believe  things — the  things  by  which 
it  has  to  live — simply  on  the  word  of  Paul  or  John.  It  is 
not  irreverent,  it  is  simply,  the  recognition  of  a fact,  if  we 
add  that  it  can  just  as  little  believe  them  simply  on  the 
word  of  Jesus.”  He  adds  that  truth  is  its  own  authority. 
It  is  true,  he  acknowledges,  that  certain  truths,  such  as  the 
Atonement,  can  only  come  to  us  by  some  “historical  chan- 
nel,” but  if  it  is  a truth  of  “eternal  import,”  its  authority 
lies  “in  itself  and  in  its  power  to  win  the  mind,  not  in  any 
witness  however  trustworthy.” 

Now  if  Dr.  Denney  means  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  Atonement  must  come  to  us  by  some 
“historical  channel,”  i.e.,  in  the  way  of  external  testimony, 
but  that  when  once  we  know  it,  it  validates  itself  in  Chris- 
tian experience,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  his  statement. 
But  he  means  more  than  this.  He  means  that  our  ground 
of  belief  in  the  doctrine  is  the  fact  that  it  appeals  to  us. 
But  this  is  an  untenable  position.  If  the  nature  of  any 
truth  is  such  that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  come  to  us  only 
by  way  of  external  testimony,  then  ultimately  the  reliabil- 
ity or  trustworthiness  of  that  testimony  must  be  our  ground 
of  belief  in  such  truth.  It  cannot  be  found  in  the  appeal 
which  the  truth  makes  to  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
our  ground  of  belief  in  any  given  truth  is  ultimately  the 
appeal  which  it  makes  to  our  mind,  then  in  case  it  makes 
no  appeal  or  is  even  distasteful  to  us,  we  will  be  bound  to 
reject  it  or  at  least  to  modify  it. 

To  put  the  matter  concretely,  if  we  can  know  the  nature 
of  the  Atonement  only  through  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
His  Apostles,  then  we  must  simply  accept  their  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  But  if  we  cannot  accept  their  doctrine  of 
the  nature  of  the  Atonement  upon  their  authority  alone, 
we  cannot  assert  that  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  comes  to 
us  solely  from  them.  This,  however,  is  what  Dr.  Denney 
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seems  to  do.  He  acknowledges  that  it  is  only  by  way  of 
historical  testimony  that  we  know,  not  only  that  Christ 
died,  but  that  He  died  for  our  sins;  and  he  goes  on  logi- 
cally to  admit  that  if  this  is  so,  we  owe  to  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  our  knowledge  of  how  Christ’s  death  atones  for 
sin.  And  yet  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  with  the  same 
breath,  he  says  flatly  that  we  cannot  accept  this  truth  on 
their  authority.  This,  as  has  been  said,  is  an  untenable 
position.  It  is  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  case  untenable; 
it  must  lead  us  to  reject  or  modify  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  in  case  it  does  not  appeal  to  us.  For  what  could 
one  do  in  such  a case?  The  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
Reconciliation,  as  he  interprets  it,  seems  to  appeal  to  Dr. 
Denney;  to  others  it  does  not  appeal  at  all.  How  can  he 
ask  them  to  accept  his  doctrine  or  claim  for  it  final  truth? 
We  do  not  see  how  he  can  do  so  upon  his  premises.  His 
view  on  the  question  of  authority  is  similar  to  that  form 
of  Rationalism  known  in  the  history  of  theology  as  Dog- 
matism, only  he  operates  with  Christian  experience  rather 
than  with  principles  of  reason. 

Moreover,  the  inherent  inconsistency  between  the  ack- 
nowledgment that  the  Atonement  is  a doctrine  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  can  come  to  us  only  by  way  of  historical 
witness  and  teaching,  and  the  rejection  of  the  reliability  of 
this  teaching  as  a ground  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  when 
thus  ascertained,  reveals  itself  in  the  tendency  which  Dr. 
Denney  shows,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  modify  the  New 
Testament  teaching  where  he  does  not  like  it.  All  his 
exegesis  illustrates  this,  but  it  is  especially  manifest  in  his 
interpretation  of  Paul  in  Romans  iii : 20  ff.,  and  notably 
in  his  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  IXaarTjpiov.  He 
has  so  much  regard  for  Paul’s  authority  that  he  cannot  al- 
low the  full  meaning  of  this  passage  to  come  out.  Indeed 
he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  astonishing  remark  that 
after  all  it  is  not  a historical  and  exegetical  question  what 
iXatTTTjpiov  means,  but  that  we  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence what  it  means!  Surely  Dr.  Denney  will  not  pretend 
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that  we  know  from  our  own  experience  what  Paul  means 
by  this  term.  This  simply  shows  that  after  all  he  will  not 
follow  Paul  when  he  does  not  like  the  Apostle’s  teaching. 
And  this  of  course  is  the  logic  of  his  position. 

But  his  rejection  of  all  external  authority  cuts  deeper 
than  this.  This  will  appear  at  once  when  we  enquire  by 
what  method  Dr.  Denney  has  obtained  his  doctrine  of 
Reconciliation.  Although  he  has  said  that  this  doctrine 
comes  to  us  by  way  of  historical  teaching  and  is  a truth 
“historically  mediated,”  he  really  breaks  loose  altogether 
from  the  New  Testament  teaching  in  his  method  of  con- 
structing his  doctrine.  What  he  is  seeking  is  really  his 
“own  interpretation  of  what  we  call  the  experience  of  re- 
conciliation.” This  is  perfectly  evident  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a conflict  between  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  our  inter- 
pretation of  our  own  experience  of  reconciliation.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that,  after  all,  our  own  experience  of 
reconciliation  is  the  source,  as  well  as  the  norm  of  truth 
on  this  subject.  It  turns  out,  then,  that  the  New  Testament 
teaching  is  not  the  source  of  our  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment. How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  statement 
that  this  is  a doctrine  the  knowledge  of  which  is  “historic- 
ally mediated”?  And,  waiving  all  inconsistencies,  may  it 
not  happen  that  what,  upon  this  method,  we  claim  to  be 
the  true  doctrine,  may  prove  to  be  one  that  raises  a serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  be  called  Christian? 

Moreover  Dr.  Denney  overlooks  the  fact  that  our  ex- 
perience of  reconciliation  is  determined  in  its  character  by 
the  New  Testament  teaching  on  this  subject.  It  is  just  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  which,  under  the  Spirit’s  influ- 
ence, has  given  form  and  content  to  our  experience  of 
reconciliation.  This  fact  alone  renders  it  impossible  to 
use  this  experience  as  an  independent  source  of  truth  upon 
this  subject.  / 

In  a word.  Dr.  Denney’s  whole  method  of  procedure  and 
view  of  authority  is  vitiated  by  regarding  the  Scripture  as 
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a source  of  knowledge  only  mediately  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a means  of  grace. 

This  comes  out  still  more  clearly  in  his  earliest  book 
Studies  in  Theology,  in  the  chapter  on  Scripture.  Here  it 
is  quite  evident  that  for  Dr.  Denney  the  Scripture  is  au- 
thoritative only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a means  of  grace.  He 
confounds  the  question  of  the  ground  of  belief  in  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Scripture  with  that  of  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  after  its  divine  origin  has  been  established. 
Since  Christian  experience  is  one  ground  of  belief  in  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scripture,  and  for  Dr.  Denney  the 
most  important  one,  he  erects  it  into  a criterion  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  truth-content  of  Scripture.  But  this  is 
quite  a different  matter.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact 
that  Christian  experience  is  a ground  of  belief  in  Scripture, 
or  from  the  fact  that  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  can  be  used  to  determine  what  is  true  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  not  only  does  not  follow ; it  is,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  an  inherently  impossible  position  because  it  is  the 
Scripture  which  has  determined  the  very  nature  of  the 
Christian  experience.  It  not  only  does  not  follow;  it  not 
only  is  an  inherently  impossible  position;  it  will  land  us  in 
Mysticism  or  Rationalism.  This  position  has  borne  its 
legitimate  fruit  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Denney.  That  his  the- 
ology is  so  Christian  is  due  to  his  Christian  heart;  not  to 
his  theological  principles. 

Dr.  Denney  has  gone  to  his  reward.  His  memory  will 
long  be  gratefully  cherished  in  the  Christian  world  for  his 
exposition  and  defense  of  Christian  truth.  But  in  the  com- 
ing years  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  those  ele- 
ments of  his  thought  in  which  he  satisfies  the  Christian 
heart  which  will  be  gratefully  remembered;  not  those  in 
which  he  sought  to  please  the  modern  mind.  The  needs  of 
the  sinful  heart  will  be  the  same  long  after  what  he  has 
described  as  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  mind  have 
become  antiquated.  As  for  ourselves,  we  shall  like  to 
think  of  Dr.  Denney,  not  as  he  is  when  commending  Bush- 
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nell  or  M’Leod  Campbell,  but  rather  as  when,  in  his  first 
book,  he  is  expressing  his  own  thought  concerning  his 
Saviour,  as  well  as  that  of  Paul,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn 
which  he  there  quotes: 

“Bearing  shame  and  scoffing  rude. 

In  my  place  condemned  He  stood; 

Sealed  my  pardon  with  His  blood ; 

Hallelujah.” 

C.  WisTAR  Hodge. 


Princeton. 
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War  Neither  Absolutely  Right  Nor  Absolutely  Wrong 

IN  Itself 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  a “note”  in  our  last  issue*  on 
“Some  Pacifist  Misconceptions,”  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
rightness  of  an  end  can  never  of  itself  make  right  the  use 
of  wrong  means,  it  is  also  true,  though  often  overlooked,  that 
“many  means  are  in  themselves  neither  absolutely  right  nor 
absolutely  wrong  and  that  the  rightness  of  an  end  imparts  its 
rightness  to  the  use  of  means  which,  like  the  individual’s  or 
the  nation’s  employment  of  physical  force,  are  in  themselves 
without  absolute  character.” 

The  statement,  it  was  remarked,  is  not  ultimate : and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  it  at  once  suggests  two  questions ; one,  “How 
can  war,  since  it  consists  in  the  taking  of  human  life  by  human 
beings,  fail  to  violate  the  moral  law — the  Sixth  Command- 
ment?” and  the  other,  “If  it  violate  this  law,  must  not  war 
have  absolute  character  and  be  in  itself  ‘pernicious’?” 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  “note”  briefly  to  consider 
these  two  questions.  The  answer  to  them  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  positions : 

(i)  Not  only  should  a distinction  be  made  between  moral 
laws  or  laws  binding  in  their  own  nature  and  statute  laws  or 
laws  binding  only  because  enacted  by  competent  authority, 
but  also  between  moral  laws  themselves.  Thus  moral  laws 
also  fall  into  two  classes: 

a.  There  are  those  that  are  absolute  as  regards  both  God 
and  man  because  they  are  founded  on  God’s  absolute  nature. 
They  bind  him  as  well  as  us  because  they  are  the  expression  of 
his  nature;  and  because  his  nature  is  perfectly  and  eternally 
and  unchangeably  holy,  these  moral  laws  must  bind  always  and 
everywhere  all  rational  beings — God,  angels,  devils  and  men. 
Even  God,  he  being  what  he  is  and  must  be  to  be  God,  could 
not  even  wish  to  have  it  otherwise.  Such  a law  is  the  First 
Commandment.  Such  a law,  too,  is  the  Ninth  Commandment. 
Atheism  or  polytheism  or  pantheism  could  never  be  right. 
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Neither  could  deception.  To  repeat,  even  God  himself  could 
not  make  all  or  any  of  them  right.  If  he  could,  he  would  have 
“to  deny  himself,”  and  “he  cannot  deny  himself”  (II  Tim.  i. 
13).  The  Maker  and  Ground  of  all  reality  cannot  himself 
be  a contradiction. 

b.  There  are  moral  laws  which  are  binding  in  themselves 
as  regards  men,  but  not  as  regards  God.  They  are  absolute 
as  regards  men  because  founded  on  the  will  of  God  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  constitution  of  things  and  so  of  society.  Thus 
a violation  by  men  of  the  Eighth  Commandment,  that  is,  of 
the  right  of  property,  is  wrong  always  and  everywhere  if  on 
their  own  initiative,  because  the  well-being  of  society  as  God 
has  made  it  depends  on  the  right  of  property.  This  right  may, 
however,  be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  God  because,  though  its 
exercise  or  non-exercise  may  never  be  permitted  to  violate 
his  nature,  it  itself  is  grounded,  not  on  his  nature,  but  on  his 
will,  that  is,  on  what  expresses,  not  what  God  must  do,  but 
what  he  may  do.  For  example,  God  must  always  be  himself 
true  and  require  truth;  but  be  might,  had  he  so  chosen  or 
wished,  have  so  created  society  that  we  should  have  “all 
things  common.”  Hence,  a law  of  this  kind,  absolute  though 
it  is  with  regard  to  men,  will  not  be  absolute  with  regard  to 
God.  The  author  of  a constitution  must  have  authority  over 
it.  Absolute  though  it  is  as  regards  all  under  it,  the  author  of  it 
may  modify  it  or  set  it  aside  provided  that  he  does  so  con- 
stitutionally or  in  harmony  with  his  nature. 

(2)  The  law  guarding  the  sacredness  of  life,  i.e.,  the  Sixth 
Commandment,  is  a law  of  the  latter  kind.  It  is  absolute  with 
regard  to  men,  but  it  is  not  absolute  with  regard  to  God.  No 
man  may  of  himself  take  his  own  life  or  that  of  his  fellow. 
Society  becomes  impossible,  if  murder  be  made  right.  This  is 
a crime  against  the  very  existence,  and  not  merely  against  the 
well-being,  of  society.  But  God,  because  the  author  of  life  and 
of  society,  may  take  life  when  and  as  he  pleases,  if  only  it  can 
be  consistent  with  his  holiness.  As  the  King  of  Israel  said, 
it  is  his  prerogative  to  kill  and  to  make  alive.  It  is  what  he 
does  in  the  case  of  every  one  coming  into  the  world  and  in  the 
case  of  every  one  going  out  of  it.  Birth  and  death  alike  are 
of  his  ordering,  and  they  are  the  result  of  forces  which  he 
created  and  sustains  and  controls.  In  a word,  though  man  has 
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no  option  or  authority  with  regard  to  such  commandments  as 
the  Sixth,  God,  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  constitution 
which  involves  them.,  has  such  option  and  authority.  He  may 
change  or  set  aside  such  laws  if  it  can  be  consistent  with  his 
holiness  for  him  to  do  so. 

(3)  God  can  take  life  consistently  with  his  holiness.  That 

is,  he  can  in  such  a case  do  rightly  even  what  is  against  the 
constitution  which  he  has  given  society  and  what,  therefore, 
man  might  never  do  of  his  own  initiative.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  these  cases  the  holiness  which  his  nature  de- 
mands is  advanced  by  his  setting  aside  the  constitution  of 
things.  How  this,  however,  can  be  so,  is  the  difficulty.  How  can 
holiness  be  advanced  by  any  Holation  of  what  the  holy  One 
himself  has  ordained?  The  answer  is  that  sin  has  entered  into 
the  constitution  of  things  and  has  so  affected  it  that  what 
would  have  been  against  it  had  it  continued  as  it  was  created 
may,  as  it  has  been  pen^erted,  work  in  the  interest  of  it 
and  so  of  holiness.  This  may  be  partially  illustrated  by 
an  analog\\  A long  continued  ice-water  bath  in  winter 
would  be  fatal  to  many  persons  even  in  vigorous  health 
and  would  be  dangerous  for  all.  It  would  be  likely 
to  result  in  pneumonia.  Nevertheless,  such  a bath  is 
often  prescribed  for  patients  suffering  from  pneumonia. 
That  is,  what  would  induce  a disease  in  the  case  of  the 
well  may  cure  it  in  the  case  of  the  sick.  Precisely  so,  what 
would  be  against  the  constitution  of  society  if  man  had  never 
sinned  may  become  the  means  of  purifying  it,  sin  having  entered 

it.  Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  God’s  toleration  of  polygamy 
and  loose  divorce  under  the  old  dispensation?  He  permitted 
these  violations  of  his  constitution  of  things  because  he,  as  the 
author  of  this  constitution,  had  authoriy  to  do  so  in  the  inter- 
est of  holiness,  and  because,  in  view  of  “the  hardness  of  men’s 
hearts,’’  such  permission  would  advance  holiness.  It  would  do 
so  by  demanding  all  that  could  be  realized  then,  but  no  more 
than  could  be  realized.  Thus  it  could  prepare,  as  it  did  prepare, 
the  way  for  the  higher  requirements  of  the  New  Testament. 
Now,  is  it  not  so  with  regard  to  God’s  relation  to  the  Sixth 
Commandment?  Grounded,  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  will 
rather  than  on  his  nature,  does  he  not  have  authority  to  modify 
it,  if  it  can  be  done  in  the  interest  of  holiness  ? and  sin  having 
come  in,  is  not  what  the  commandment  forbids,  that  is,  death. 
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at  once  demanded  as  sin’s  appropriate  punishment?  In  a 
word,  has  not  sin  so  changed  conditions  that  what  the  holiness 
of  man  as  well  as  of  God  once  forbade  it  now  requires?  In 
violating  the  Sixth  Commandment  therefore  God  only  does 
what  as  God  he  has  the  right  to  do  and  what  the  changed  con- 
ditions induced  by  sin  call  for. 

(4)  What  God  may  thus  do  for  himself  in  the  interest  of 
holiness  he  may  delegate  men  to  do,  and  thus  he  may  make 
right  for  them  what  would  otherwise  be  wrong  because  against 
his  constitution  of  things.  This  is  the  explanation  and  the  vin- 
dication of  killing  in  capital  punishment,  in  self-defense  and 
in  war.  These  are  all  justified,  and  they  can  be  justified,  only 
on  the  ground  that  he  who  alone  has  the  right  to  do  so  requires 
them.  The  nation  declares  war  as  the  minister  of  God  for  the 
defense  of  its  own  rights  or  of  the  rights  of  weaker  nations; 
and  only  as  this  actually  is  the  case  may  it  do  so.  Just  when 
this  is  the  case  each  nation  must  judge  for  itself.  Herein  lies  its 
responsibility.  Accordingly  as  it  judges  rightly  or  wrongly  will 
its  entrance  into  war  and  its  continuance  in  it  be  right  or  wrong. 
In  a word,  war  has  not  absolute  character.  If  waged  for  a 
righteous  end,  therefore,  the  nation  acts  rightly  because  it  acts 
as  God’s  delegate.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  that  a good  end 
justifies  the  use  of  wrong  means.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  a right, 
because  God  appointed,  end  imparts  its  own  moral  character  to 
the  use  even  of  such  moral  means  as  in  relation  to  God  are 
without  absolute  character. 

William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princeton. 


n3!2,  ‘"to  Appoint/’  in  the  Old  Testament 

The  following  note  is  one  of  a number  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  to  publish  as  a discussion  of  the  philological 
premises  and  assumptions  of  the  critics  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  discussion  will  be  based  especially  upon  statements  made 
in  Dr.  Driver’s  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament^,  not  merely 
because  it  is  more  accessible  than  many  other  works  on  Old 
Testament  introduction,  but  because  it  is  in  the  writer’s  view 
the  ablest,  most  cautious,  and  most  specious,  and  hence  the  most 
insidious  and  dangerous  of  all  the  works  that  have  been  written 


^ Abbreviated  LOT. 
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in  tlie  past  generation  against  the  historicity  and  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  DeWette- 
Schrader,  Wellhausen,  Comill,  and  others,  when  they  present 
matter  additional,  or  supplementary,  to  what  is  found  in  LOT. 
In  this  note  wdll  be  considered  what  LOT  has  to  say  on  page 
506  about  the  verb  minna  “to  appoint,”  in  Daniel  i :5,  18, 
2:2.  Of  the  word  in  this  sense  Dr.  Driver  remarks  that  “the 
earlier  language  would  use  "li*  or  Tpcn.  Elsewhere  in  Heb. 
only,  Ps.  61:8,  Job  7:3,  Jno.  2:1,  4:6,  7,  8.  Common  in 
Aramaic.” 


Assumptions 

We  have  here  two  assumptions : 

I.  That  in  the  later  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  employed  where  the  earlier  writings  have  nii*  or 
Tpsn. 

II.  That  the  use  of  “52  in  Aramaic  as  an  equivalent  of 
“*i‘  and  Tp2n  is  common. 

Answer  to  Assumptions 

I.  The  first  assumption  can  be  tested  only  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Hebrew  concordance.  As  a basis  of  this  test  we  present 
the  following  table  showing  the  number  of  times  the  three 
verbs  occur  in  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 


np2 

njo 

ys 

nm 

Genesis 

. 27 

9 

2 

Tob 

2 

5 

I 

Exodus 

• 53 

18 

0 

Proverbs  

0 

I 

0 

Leviticus  

• 33 

3 

0 

Ecclesiastes 

0 

0 

I 

Numbers  

. 48 

lOI 

I 

Isaiah  

10 

15 

2 

Deuteronomy  . 

. 87 

2 

0 

Teremiah  

39 

48 

I 

Joshua  

• 43 

2 

0 

Lamentations  . 

4 

I 

0 

Judges  

. 6 

6 

0 

Ezekiel 

6 

2 

0 

Ruth  

• 3 

I 

0 

Minor  Prophets 

8 

18 

4 

Samuel 

■ 29 

23 

I 

Kings  

. 38 

18 

4 

Ecclesiasticus  . 

6 

9 

3 

Chronicles 

. 20 

9 

5 

Zadokite  Erag- 

Ezra  

. 2 

0 

0 

ments  

II 

12 

0 

Nehemiah  

2 

0 

Esther 

. 8 

I 

0 

JE 

39 

15 

2 

Daniel 

. 0 

0 

3 

D 

106 

2 

0 

Psalms  

• 15 

8 

3 

PH 

139 

II3 

? 

I.  From  the  above  concordance  it  is  evident  that  mit 


was  in  use  from  the  earliest  document  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  latest  and  that  it  was  used  in  Ecclesiasticus  which  was 
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written  about  180  B.C.,  and  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments  from 
about  40  A.D.  It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  it  occurs  291 
times  in  the  Hexateuch  and  248  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  116 
times  in  the  Former  Prophets,  63  in  the  Latter,  and  57  in  the 
Hagiographa.  In  the  Hexateuch,  it  occurs  39  times  in  J and 
E combined,  106  times  in  D,  and  139  in  P.  In  the  Psalms,  it 
occurs  3 times  each  in  Books  I and  II,  twice  each  in  Books  III 
and  IV  and  5 times  in  Book  V.  Of  the  15  times  that  it  is 
used  in  the  Psalms,  one  is  in  a psalm  that  Dr.  Driver  thinks  to 
be  pre-exilic,  one  in  an  exilic,  twelve  in  postexilic  psalms  (3 
of  them  Maccabean)  and  two  in  psalms  of  doubtful  date.  It 
is  found  only  6 times  in  Judges  as  against  8 times  in  Esther  and 
9 times  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  10  times  in  Isaiah  as  against  39 
, times  in  Jeremiah.  In  the  poetical  books  it  is  not  found  in 
Proverbs,  occurs  twice  in  Job  and  6 times  in  Ecclesiasticus. 
In  the  smaller  books,  it  is  found  in  but  four  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  does  not  occur  in  Ecclesiastes,  nor  the  Song  of 
Songs,  but  is  found  9 times  in  the  Zadokite  Fragments. 

Moreover,  niSD  commandment  occurs  63  times  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  66  times  in  the  Hexateuch,  26  times  in  the  Former 
Prophets,  ii  in  the  Latter  Prophets,  and  81  times  in  the 
Hagiographa.  In  Samuel  it  occurs  but  once  as  against  23  times 
in  Chronicles ; in  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets  twice  each 
and  in  Ezekiel  no  times  as  against  17  times  in  Ezra-Nehemiah. 
It  is  found  twice  in  Daniel  as  against  no  occurrence  in  Ruth, 
Ezekiel,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah.  It  occurs  26  times  in  the 
Psalms,  22  of  which  are  found  in  the  119th  Psalm  alone.  More- 
over, it  occurs  8 times  in  Ecclesiasticus  and  14  times  in  the 
Zadokite  Fragments. 

Both  the  verb  and  the  noun  are  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud. 

And  lastly,  the  classical  Hebrew  has  no  other  verb,  strictly 
speaking,  to  denote  command.  The  verbs  “to  say”  and  “to 
speak”  are  sometimes  used  as  equivalents  for  it,  but  only  be- 
cause the  word  of  God  or  of  the  king  is  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  a command. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Driver  supported  by  the  evidence  when  he 
asserts  that  ri3Q  is  an  Aramaic  equivalent  of  . This 
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latter  verb,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  used  248  times  in  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Targums  of  Onkelos,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
Samaritans,  never  once  render  it  by  manni  but  always  by  IpS- 
2.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  later  writings  of  the  O.  T.  use 
n3D  when  the  earlier  use  ipS  . In  the  English  Bible  the 
verb  IpS  is  never  translated  by  command,  but  by,  (i) 
visit  with  its  synonyms,  punish,  do  judgment,  avenge  and  hurt; 

(2)  number  and  its  synonyms,  count,  reckon,  muster,  and  be- 
stow; (3)  miss  and  its  synonyms  want,  wanting,  lack,  lacking, 
and  deprived;  (4)  appoint  and  its  synonyms  make,  charge,  set, 
commit,  deliver  to  keep,  oversee,  laid  up,  make  overseer,  make 
governor,  and  make  ruler;  and  (5)  once  each  by  see,  look, 
remember  and  call  to  remembrance.  In  the  sense  of  ( i ) , it  is 
used  93  times;  in  the  sense  of  (2),  134  times;  in  the  sense  of 

(3) ,  16  times;  in  the  sense  of  (4),  55  times;  and  in  the  senses 
(5),  4 times;  i.e.,  301  times  in  all.  Of  these  301  occurrences 
there  are  135  in  the  Pentateuch ; 56  in  the  Former,  and  83  in 
the  Latter  Prophets;  and  27  in  the  Hagiographa.  Of  the  135 
cases  in  the  Pentateuch  15  are  in  J E,  2 in  D,  113  in  P,  and 
5 doubtful.  Of  the  eight  found  in  the  Psalms,  3 are  in  Book  I, 
2 in  Book  II,  i in  Book  III,  and  2 in  Book  V.  There  are  2 
in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  48  in  Jeremiah  and  2 in  Ezekiel, 
2 in  Joshua  and  10  in  Chronicles.  Of  the  55  cases  under  (4) 
(i.e.  appoint  and  its  synonyms)  there  are  13  in  the  Pentateuch, 

2 in  Job,  I in  Joshua,  i in  Samuel,  ii  in  Kings,  7 in  Chronicles, 

I in  Ezra,  2 in  Isaiah,  15  in  Jeremiah,  i in  the  Psalms  and  i 
in  Esther.  Of  the  14  in  the  Hexateuch,  5 are  in  J E,  i in 
D,  and  8 in  H P.  Of  the  55  cases,  18  are  in  the  Kal,  and  37 
in  the  Hiphil.  Of  the  18  in  Kal,  i is  in  J E,  i in  D,  4 in  P, 

3 in  Kings,  2 in  Chronicles,  i in  Ezra,  4 in  Jeremiah,  and  2 
in  Job.  The  Kal  is  not  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  the  Minor  Prophets, 
nor  Daniel.  Of  the  37  cases  in  the  Hiphil,  4 are  in  J E,  3 in 
P H,  I in  Samuel,  8 in  Kings,  4 in  Chronicles,  2 in  Isaiah, 

II  in  Jeremiah,  i in  Esther,  and  2 in  the  Psalms;  and  none  in 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Judges,  Ruth,  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Ecclesias- 
tes, Canticles,  Proverbs,  Job,  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  the  Minor 
Prophets  and  Daniel.  That  is,  in  eleven  books  out  of  the  24 
as  enumerated  by  the  Hebrews  as  embraced  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, this  word  does  not  occur. 
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Of  the  derivatives,  a,  mpS  is  found  31  times;  b,  plpSj, 
3 times;  c, mpS,  once;  d,  DmpS,  24  times;  e,  TpS,  13  times; 
f,  11DS  twice ; and  g,  npSD , 5 times ; or  all  together  79  times. 
Of  these,  the  Pentateuch  has  9,  the  Former  Prophets,  4, 
the  Latter  Prophets,  22,  and  the  Hagiographa,  44;  d occurs 
only  in  the  Psalms  and  21  out  of  its  occurrences  are  in  Psalm 
119;  b occurs  only  in  the  Pentateuch;  c,  only  in  Jeremiah; 
f,  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  alone;  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g do  not  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  table  will  show  the  books 
in  which  they  respectively  occur. 


o.  h.  c. 

Gen I 

Lev 2 

Nu 5 

Jud 

Sam 

Kings I 

Chron 8 

Ne 

Pss 1 

Job I 

Es 

Is 3 

Jer 8 I 

Eze 2 

Ho I 

Mi I 


d.  e.  f.  g.  Totals 
I 2 

2 
5 

I I 

I I 

I 2 


2 2 12 

4 I 5 

24  25 

I 

I I 


3 

3 I 13 

I I 4 

I 
I 


31  3 I 24  13  2 5 79 

From  this  table  we  see  that  these  derivatives  are  found  at 
most  24  times  in  the  literature  before  the  captivity  and  55  times 
in  that  written  afterwards;  or  twice  at  most  in  J E,  against 
7 in  P;  4 times  in  the  Former  Prophets,  against  17  in  Chroni- 
cles and  Ezra-Nehemiah ; 3 times  in  Isaiah,  as  against  13  in 
Jeremiah  and  25  in  the  Psalms.  In  other  words,  the  use  of 
these  derivatives  is  increasing  with  the  lateness  of  the  litera- 
ture. That  Daniel  has  none  of  these  intimates,  therefore,  that 
the  book  was  early  rather  than  late.  This  is  more  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  Ecclesiasticus  has  the  verb  nine  times 
and  lp3!D  once ; and  that  the  Zadokite  Fragments  have  the  verb 
12  times  and  the  derivatives  6 times;  and  further  that  the  verb 
and  three  of  the  derivatives  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Talmud.  Besides,  since  Dr.  Driver  suggests  that  the  use  of  njD 
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was  common  in  Aramaic,  the  same  may  be  said  of  npD  and 
also  of  its  derivatives.  The  Aramaic  of  the  Targums  of  On- 
kelos,  Pseudo- Jonathan,  and  the  Samaritans  always  employs 
“TpS  as  a rendering  of  n*S  . Onkelos  and  Pseudo-Jonathan 
render  the  Hophal  of  TpS  by  the  Ethpe'el  in  Numbers  1 147, 
2 :33,  26 :62  and  the  Samaritan  version  has  IpS  for  the  same 
original  in  Genesis  21:1,  Exodus  20:5,  Numbers  1:44,  14:18, 
31 :49-  The  Syriac  and  Mandaic  dialects  both  use  the  verb 
and  several  derivations  and  the  Phenician  and  Aramaic  inscrip- 
tions have  both  the  verb  and  the  nouns  from  the  same  root. 
The  Assyrian  also  uses  the  verb  frequently  in  the  senses  found 
in  the  Scriptures  and  has  about  half  a dozen  derived  nouns 
in  use. 

That  Hebrew,  however,  pursued  an  independent  course  in 
the  development  of  the  root  idea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
verbal  and  nominal  forms  differ  from  those  of  the  other  lan- 
guages and  dialects  and  even  from  Talmudical  Hebrew;  as 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  Aramaic  versions  use  a number  of 
other  verbs  to  express  the  nuances  of  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  Onkelos  renders  it  by  np2,  “i2T,  Si  17  and  its  de- 
rivatives by  p'TiS,  pp'lS,  pj:,  N-1C12,  and  *, 

and  the  Samaritan  renders  the  verb  by  “ip2,  ““iST,  Hiw,  pH, 
“IDD,  and  and  the  derivatives  by  mriDC,  nDni2, 

I'nCO  and  p-'.D. 

Conclusion  on  Assumption  I.  The  verdict  on  the  evidence 
from  the  use  of  “Vi  and  *7p2  must  be  that  there  never  was  a 
time  from  the  earliest  Hebrew  document  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  latest  of  the  Talmud  when  they  might  not  have  been 
used  by  any  writer.  That  Daniel  did  not  use  them,  is,  there- 
fore, no  evidence  of  the  date  of  his  writings;  but  shows  sim- 
ply that  he  did  not  find  it  convenient,  or  necessary,  to  use  them 
to  express  his  ideas.  In  this  respect  his  work  stands  on  a par 
with  the  writings  of  Exodus,  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
Proverbs,  Lamentations,  Joel,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  IMalachi,  and  145  of  the 
Psalms, — writings  that  according  to  critics  of  all  schools  ex- 
tent from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of  the  documents  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

II.  The  second  assumption  is  that  “30  is  used  in  Daniel 
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I ;5,  18;  2:2  in  an  Aramaic  sense  and  that  consequently  Daniel 
is  later  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.  There  are  ten  objections 
to  this  assumption. 

1.  In  the  Aramaic  dialects  that  were  developed  independently 

of  Jewish  influence,  the  verb  does  not  have  the  meaning  of 
appoint.  In  Syriac  the  verb  is  rendered  by  Brockelmann  by 
enumerazfit,  tribuit,  attribuit  and  it  is  a synonym  of  to 

divide,  apportion.  The  derivatives  denote  part,  number,  numer- 
ation, arithmetic,  etc.  The  Syriac  has  20  different  words  for 
command  and  appoint;  but  manni  is  not  among  them.  In 
Mandaic,  Norberg  renders  it  by  numeravit,  distribuit  and 
the  derivatives  by  pars,  portio,  sors,  numerus,  etc.  The  Aramaic 
dialects  of  the  Egyptian  papyri,  of  the  Targums,  and  of  the 
Talmud  use  it  in  this  sense;  but  they  were  dialects  spoken  by 
Jews.  It  is  more  likely,  therefore,  that  the  Aramaic  speaking 
Jews  took  over  the  meaning  from  the  Hebrew  than  that  the 
earlier  Hebrew  writers  should  have  taken  the  meaning  from 
Aramaic  speaking  Jews  who  wrote  so  long  after  the  biblical 
writers  were  dead. 

2.  The  meanings  of  the  verb  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  all  found  for  the  same  verb  in  Babylonian.  Muss-Arnolt 
defines  manu  by  count,  reckon,  number,  allot  and  designate, — 
definitions  that  will  cover  all  the  occurrences  of  the  verb  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  and  in  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  as  well. 

3.  Since  most  of  the  critics  date  every  passage  in  which 
minna  occurs  either  in  or  after  the  exile,  it  would,  therefore, 
be  more  scientific  for  them  to  assume  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
were  influenced  by  the  Babylonian  than  by  the  Aramaic,  seeing 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Jews  captive  to  Babylon. 

4.  Even  if  the  word  in  the  sense  of  appoint  were  derived  from, 
or  influenced  by,  either  the  Babylonian  or  the  Aramaic,  this 
would  not  prove  that  the  Hebrew  writing  containing  it  was 
late.  For  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  or  at  least  from  that  of 
the  Amama  letters,  the  Hebrews  were  always  in  contact  with 
Arameans  and  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  The 
Amama  letters  contain  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words. 
Genesis  and  later  Hebrew  records  have  Babylonian  and  Ara- 
maic words,  or  at  least  words  whose  form  and  meaning  are 
more  common  in  Aramaic  than  in  Hebrew.  The  assumption 
that  the  presence  of  Aramaic  words  in  a Hebrew  document 
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indicates  lateness  of  composition  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
the  history  of  Western  Asia  and  especially  of  Palestine  and 
its  surrounding  countries. 

5.  The  verb  minna  is  found  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  allot 
four  times  in  Jonah,  once  in  Job,  once  in  Chronicles,  once  in 
the  Psalter,  and  three  times  in  Daniel.  The  critics  argue 
that  these  documents  are  late  because  they  contain  minna 
and  other  like  words  and  then  claim  that  these  words  are  late 
because  they  are  found  in  these  documents.  Until  they  can 
determine  the  lateness  of  one  or  the  other  by  some  conclusive 
testimony,  they  will  be  guilty  of  arguing  in  a vicious  circle, 
and  should  convince  no  one  of  the  truth  of  their  contentions. 

6.  By  asserting  on  page  385  of  LOT  that  Psalm  61  is  pre- 
exilic.  Dr.  Driver  excludes  himself  from  arguing,  as  he  does, 
with  regard  to  Jonah,  Daniel  and  Chronicles  that  they  are  late 
because  this  word  is  in  them.  For  Psalm  61  \"j  contains  the 
word. 

7.  If  the  presence  in  any  given  document  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  a word  that  is  found  no  where  else  but  in  New  He- 
brew or  in  Aramaic  indicates  a late  origin  of  the  document,  it 
would  prove  even  more  than  the  critics  claim;  for  such  words 
are  found  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament.  For 
example,  pn,  to  be  hoarded,  is  found  only  in  Isaiah  23:18, 
but  it  is  used  in  Biblical  and  New  Aramaic.  Is  this  chapter  of 
Isaiah  to  be  considered  late  because  of  this  word’s  being  in  it? 

*TDn,  to  revile  (Piel),  is  found  only  in  Proverbs  25:10,  but  it 
occurs  in  Syriac  and  the  Aramaic  Targums.  Is  Proverbs,  or 
this  chapter  of  Proverbs  to  be  put  late  on  this  account?  Dr. 
Driver  believes  this  chapter  to  have  been  considered  ancient  in 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah  23  to  be  from  before  700 
B.C.2 

8.  It  is  equally  true  that  a word  found  once  or  twice  in  two 
or  more  different  documents  and  besides  only  in  post-biblical 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  cannot  be  claimed  to  indicate  a late  origin 
for  these  documents  without  proving  more  than  the  critics 
claim.  Thus  pn,  strength,  riches,  occurs  in  Proverbs  15:6, 
27:24;  Isaiah  33:6,  Jeremiah  20:5,  and  Ezekiel  22:25,  be- 
sides only  in  post-biblical  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  Yet,  Dr. 
Driver  considers  the  parts  of  Proverbs  in  which  the  word 
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occurs  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  ancient  in  Hezekiah’s  time, 
the  chapter  in  Isaiah  to  have  been  written  in  701  B.C.  and  the 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to  be  genuine.®  Consistency  is 
a jewel;  but  in  this  case  what  is  food  for  the  goose  is  death 
to  the  gander. 

9.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  if,  in  the  later  litera- 
ture, mana  had  supplanted  the  ordinary  verbs  for  command 
and  appoint  that  were  used  in  the  earlier  books,  this  supplant- 
ing would  have  been  evident  in  works  which  are  known  to  be 
late  such  as  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Zadokite  Fragments.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  For  in  Ecclesiasticus  mS , to  command, 
occurs  6 times,  TpS,  to  appoint,  9 times  and  nJD  in  the 
sense  of  appoint  but  once  and  never  in  the  sense  of  command. 
In  the  Zadokite  Fragments  mS  occurs  ii  times,  “rpS  12 
times  and  njD  never. 

10.  Dr.  Driver  says  that  Psalm  61  “will  be  presumably  pre- 
exilic.”^  i.e.,  before  586  B.C.,  that  Job  was  written  either  dur- 
ing or  shortly  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,®  i.e.,  about  538 
B.C.,  that  a date  for  Jonah  “in  the  5th  century  B.C.  will 
probably  not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth,”®  and  yet  argues  that 
Daniel  cannot  have  used  minna  at  about  535  B.C.  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  find  it  used  in  the  Psalm,  in  Job  and  in  Jonah,  but 
that  its  use  in  Daniel  and  Chronicles  “differentiates  them  from 
all  previous  Hebrew  writers  and  makes  them  to  resemble  in 
their  Hebrew  vocabulary  the  age  subsequent  to  Nehemiah.”^ 
The  inconsistency  of  these  statements  is  so  manifest,  that  it 
needs  no  evidence  or  argument  to  refute  them.  How  can  a 
man  of  Dr.  Driver’s  ability  have  been  guilty  of  such  contra- 
dictions ? 

Conclusion 

The  conclusion  from  the  above  induction  of  facts  and  evi- 
dence can  only  be  that  the  assumptions  of  the  critics  as  put 
forth  in  LOT,  page  506,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  HJID  in 
Daniel  are  false,  because  they  are  based  on  untenable  philologi- 

3 LOT  218,  258,  286,  407. 
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cal  premises.  We  have  shown  also  that  there  is  no  reason 
known  why  David  may  not  have  employed  PDO  in  the  sense 
of  appoint,  or  set  apart  in  Psalm  6i  which  the  heading  ascribes 
to  him;  nor  why  Jonah  may  not  have  used  it  in  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  nor  Daniel  in  the  sixth ; nor  Chronicles  in  the  fifth ; nor 
the  author  of  Job  at  whatever  time  that  book  may  have  been 
written.  Nothing  but  inexcusable  ignorance  or  wilful  presump- 
tion, or  a contemptible  desire  to  find  fault  with  the  Scriptures 
without  regard  to  the  facts  or  in  spite  of  the  facts,  can  account 
for  the  way  in  which  the  assailants  of  the  Old  Testament  make 
use  of  the  argument  from  language.  That  the  case  of  ri3D 
is  not  a unique  and  extraordinary  instance  of  the  philological 
vagaries  of  the  critics  will  be  shown  in  future  notes. 

Princeton.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 
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The  Origin  and  Philosophy  of  Language.  By  Ludwig  Noire.  2nd  edi- 
tion revised  and  enlarged.  Chicago;  London:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.  1917.  i2mo;  pp.  159.  Price  $1.00. 

Ludwig  Noire,  the  German  Monistic  philosopher,  was  born  in  1829 
and  the  essays  published  in  this  little  volume  seem  all  to  have  been 
written  about  forty  years  ago.  Noire  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
influenced  by  Schopenhauer  as  is  indicated  by  his  emphasis  on  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  will  and  he  is  strenuously  opposed  to  Materialism. 
He  dedicates,  it  is  true.  Die  Welt  als  Entwickelung  des  Geistes;  Bau- 
steine  zu  einer  Monistischen  Weltanschauung  (1875)  to  that  “naive 
materialist,”  as  he  has  been  called,  Ernst  Haeckel.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  him  from  speaking  a couple  of  years  later  of  Haeckel’s  sug- 
gestion that  carbon  is  “the  actual  vehicle  of  life”  as  “a  very  instructive 
illustration  of  modern  myth-making”  (p.  71).  And  Die  Entwickelung 
der  abendldndischen  Philosophie  (1883)  is  dedicated  to  Emile  de  Lava- 
leye,  whom  he  styles  “the  sturdy  opponent  of  Materialism,  that  mortal 
foe  of  mankind.”  An  advocate  of  the  theory  of  development  he  is  not 
a Darwinian.  This  hypothesis  he  regards  as  “onesided,”  because  of 
its  “endeavor  to  refer  everything  to  external  causes  while  internal  quali- 
ties, as  it  seems,  are  ignored  and  undervalued”  (p.  69) ; and  he  tells  us 
that  “it  should  also  be  expressly  and  emphatically  distinguished  from 
the  Monistic  doctrine  of  development”  (pp.  68,  69;  75,  94).  He  is 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  language ; not,  however,  for  its  own 
sake,  but  because  of  its  value  in  the  study  of  the  origin  of  human  reason. 
For  this,  comparative  philology  is  “a  priceless  instrument”  (p.  98). 
“The  science  of  language  casts  its  rays  into  the  primeval  night  from 
whence.no  other  evidence  can  reach  us”  (p.  99).  And  he  quotes  with 
approval  Max  Muller’s  dictum,  “All  future  philosophy  will  be  a philos- 
ophy of  language’”  (p.  103). 

In  his  attempt  by  means  of  the  study  of  language  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  man — for  man  is  man  because  he  reasons  and  reason  and  lan- 
guage are  merely  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing  (p.  no) — Noire  ac- 
knowledges his  great  debt  to  Max  Muller  and  Lazarus  Geiger  (d.  1870). 
He  speaks  of  them  as  “two  of  the  most  distinguished  intellects  of  the 
century”  (p.  85).  And  he  relates  his  own  view  closely  to  theirs.  This 
view  is  set  forth  in  the  first  essay,  which  appeared  originally  in  his  Die 
Welt  als  Entwickelung  des  Geistes,  referred  to  above,  as  the  third  of 
four  chapters  brought  together  under  the  common  heading,  “Concerning 
the  Origin  of  Language.”  It  is  expounded  more  in  detail  in  the  last  of 
the  eight  essays,  which  is  one  of  five  published,  we  are  told,  in  1879 
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under  the  title  Max  Muller  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  It  is  with 
Noire’s  own  theory,  of  course,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Noire  agrees  with  Max  Muller  and  Geiger  in  rejecting  the  imitational 
and  interj ectional  theories  of  the  origin  of  speech;  the  Bow-wow  and 
Pooh-pooh  theories  as  they  are  designated  by  Muller.  He  accepts  the 
latter  scholar’s  theory  of  roots,  but  rejects  his  contention  that,  “The 
original  mental  content  of  the  roots,  their  earliest  meanings,  so  far  as 
comparative  philology  can  trace  them,  prove  to  have  been  only  sensible 
perceptions  or  impressions.”  While  Geiger  “allows  this  to  hold  good 
only  of  perceptions  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight"  Noire  rejects  it 
entirely;  he  tells  us:  “Language  is  the  child  of  will,  of  an  active,  not 
of  a passive  state;  the  roots  of  words  contain  the  proper  activity  of 
men,  and  receive  their  significance  from  the  effects  of  this  activity  in 
so  far  as  it  is  phenomenal,  i.  e.,  visible.  Human  thought  arises  from  a 
double  root,  the  subjective  activity,  or  the  will,  and  the  objective  phe- 
nomenon which  is  accessible  to  the  senses”  (p.  125). 

To  press  a little  more  into  detail — it  is  impossible  of  course  to  dis- 
cuss fully  a theory  as  elaborate  as  this  in  the  course  of  a brief  review — 
Noire’s  theory  which  he  prefers  to  call  the  Logos  theory,  but  which  in 
line  with  Max  Muller’s  characterisation  of  his  own  theory  as  the 
Ding-dong,  and  of  the  two  main  theories  which  he  rejects  as  the  Bow- 
wow and  Pooh-pooh,  Noire  also  nicknames  the  Gee-haw,  has  the  follow- 
ing chief  characteristics.  We  quote  the  statement  of  his  theory  in  the 
briefer  summary  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  essay,  where,  after  the 
statement,  “This  hypothesis  [i.  e.,  that  primitive  roots  denoted  activity] 
gains  a high  degree  of  probability  from  the  fact  that  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  reaches  the  oldest  roots  were  really  the  expression  of  human 
gestures,”  he  concludes:  “In  this  theory  are  also  very  distinctly  repre- 
sented all  the  impulses  and  motives  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
operated  in  the  first  creation  of  language;  namely,  (i)  the  necessity  of 
communication,  (2)  the  sound  emanating  from  common  and  concerted 
effort,  (3)  the  gesture  that  originates  from  the  perceptual  image,  and 
that  naturally  (4)  is  transformed  into  a gesture  that  tallies  as  closely 
as  possible  with  this  representation,  and  finally  (s)  the  fixation  of  the 
connection  between  sound  and  perceptual  image,  which  is  effected 
through  frequent  reiteration”  (pp.  35,  36).  Noire  emphasizes  especially 
the  gregarious,  or  social  trait  in  man;  his  “active  will,  or  spontaneous 
activity,  which  is  indeed  commonly  recognized  as  present  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  life,  but  which  Monistic  philosophy  affirms  to  be  at 
the  root  of  all  phenomena  without  exception”  (p.  136)  ; the  sympathetic 
connection  between  sound  and  activity,  by  virtue  of  which  the  one 
frequently  is  connected  with  the  other — “the  most  primitive  impulse  to 
the  utterance  of  sound  originated  first  of  all  in  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  had  the  power,  also,  to  awaken  sympathy” — ; and  repetition  as 
developing  the  faculty  of  recalling  the  action  by  means  of  the  sound 
associated  with  it.  “This,”  he  tells  us,  “is  the  origin  of  human  thought, 
for  it  is  the  origin  of  phonetic  types  (roots).”  And  he  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  as  he  believes  conclusively  that  all  primitive  roots  originally 
denoted  action  of  one  kind  or  another. 
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With  regard  to  Noire’s  claim  that  social  instinct,  action,  and  sound 
accompanying  action,  carry  us  back  to  the  very  origin  of  language  and  so 
of  reason,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  recognizes  that  “reason  is 
man,”  to  the  origin  of  man,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  Why 
is  it  that  none  of  the  lower  animals  have  ever  learned  to  talk?  The 
social  instinct  is  very  strong  in  some  of  them,  or  we  would  not  call 
man  a gregarious  animal.  Man  is  not  more  active  than  the  birds  and 
certainly  his  actions  are  not  set  to  music  to  anything  approaching  the 
same  degree  as  theirs.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that,  as  Noire  insists, 
as  we  believe  with  entire  justice,  the  faculty  of  speech  is  strictly  limited 
to  man?  Why  is  it  that,  while  a parrot  or  a mocking-bird  may  imitate 
human  speech,  “to  hear  an  animal  consciously  utter  even  a single  human 
word,  would  fill  us  with  dismay”  (p.  23)  ? How  does  it  happen  that  the 
power  of  abstract  thinking,  the  ability  to  raise  the  particular  by  the  aid 
of  a word  to  the  general  concept,  is  “a  faculty  genuinely  and  purely 
human”  (p.  23),  if  it  be  true,  as  Noire  asserts,  that,  “There  was  a time 
when  man,  or  at  least,  the  thought  of  man,  knew  neither  man  nor  wife 
nor  child,  neither  sun  nor  moon,  no  beast,  no  tree,  no  I nor  thou,  no 
here  nor  there,  but  instead  a limited  store  of  sounds  with  which  he 
accompanied  his  action,  and  which  associated  themselves  with  the 
objects  produced  or  modified  by  the  action”  (p.  154)  ? In  other  words, 
if  “at  the  period  of  the  objective  creation  of  language”  and  this  is  the 
period  just  described,  man  was  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  how  does  it  happen  that  he  alone  has  taught  him- 
self, shall  we  say?,  to  speak  and  to  reason? 

The  only  answer  which  Noire  can  g^ive  to  the  question  just  stated 
seems  to  be  this — chance.  He  tells  us:  “What  we  call  chance  has 
demonstrably  played  a principal  part  at  the  beginning  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  advances  of  human  civilisation”  (p.  15).  Thus,  he 
believes  that  the  production  of  fire  by  means  of  friction  was  clearly  an 
accident.  Were  this  the  case,  if  man  learned  to  talk  by  accident,  is  it 
not  remarkable  that  in  all  the  “vast  abysmal  past,”  since  that  day  which 
marked  “the  mysterious  birthplace  of  human  thought” — Nbire  does  not 
hesitate  to  assume  as  did  many  of  the  geologists  of  his  day  that  the 
earth  has  been  habitable  for  man  for  untold  aeons.  Wright  points  out 
that  geologists  are  now  much  more  conservative  in  their  estimates  of 
time — no  other  being  has  chanced  upon  the  same  good  fortune?  And 
is  it  right  on  such  a theory  to  speak  of  language  as  “the  exclusive 
property  of  mankind,  in  virtue  of  its  humanity”  (p.  no) — Noire  seems 
to  agree  with  Muller  that  such  is  actually  the  case — without  adding 
the  qualifying  phrase,  at  present,  if  at  any  moment  some  of  the  lower 
animals  may  begin  to  acquire  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  man,  viz.  by 
chance.  It  is  rather  significant  therefore  that  Noire  speaks  of  his  theory 
as  only  “a  possible  solution,”  yet  at  the  same  time  makes  some  of  the 
most  positive  assertions  with  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  it.  He  is 
certain  that  comparative  philology  can  enable  the  philosopher  to  “force 
the  last  barrier.”  He  is  convinced  that  this  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  study  of  roots.  He  is  satisfied  that  all  primitive  roots  expressed 
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action.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  his  theory  is  advanced  only  as  a possible 
theory. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  Noire  attaches  to  language  and  the 
study  of  roots,  we  may  well  cite  an  example  of  his  method.  He  regards 
as  has  been  said  all  primitive  roots  as  containing  the  idea  of  action,  as 
the  expression  of  the  active  power  of  the  will.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
he  tells  us,  that  all  roots  expressing  action  are  therefore  primitive. 
Here,  we  have  difficulty  in  seeing  the  distinction  which  he  makes.  Thus 
we  would  regard  eating  a very  primitive  activity;  and  we  may  note  in 
passing  that  Skeat  refers  eat  to  the  primitive  Arj^an  root  AT.  Not  so 
Noire — the  idea  of  eating  he  tells  us  was  arrived  at  indirectly  through 
the  more  primitive  idea  of  dividing.  He  cites  as  proof  of  this  the  words 
Metzger  (butcher)  and  Messer  (knife),  derived  from  the  root  MAT, 
to  divide.  Whether  this  can  be  proved  from  the  standpoint  of  language, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  He  tries  to  substantiate  this  contention  by 
an  appeal  to  Semitic  philology.  He  tells  us : “Similarly,  the  Hebrew 
akal  to  eat  and  maakelet,  sacrificial  knife,  are  related,  not  by  any  means 
that  the  latter  is  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  eating,  but  that  both 
words  point  to  an  earlier  meaning  of  akal,  the  dividing  or  portioning 
out  of  food”  (p.  141).  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  we  believe  a better 
example  of  theory  defended  by  theory  than  this  one.  Akal  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  occuring  words  in  Hebrew  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
main  Semitic  dialects.  In  all  of  them  it  has  the  meaning,  eat;  other 
meanings  are  clearly  derived  from  this  one.  The  use  of  m-  as  a pre- 
formative  element  with  instrumental  force  is  common  in  Semitics.  Why 
maakelet,  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  implement  for  eating 
it  is  hard  to  see — Siegfried  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  are 
a number  of  roots  in  Semitics  meaning  to  divide.  The  word  maggal 
(sickle)  comes  perhaps  from  one  of  them.  But  as  far  as  we  can  see 
the  only  ground  for  the  assertion  that  “the  earlier  meaning”  of  akal 
was  divide  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a view  accords  with  Noire’s  theory 
of  the  origin  of  language. 

There  is  an  element  of  pathos  and  even  tragedy  in  this  book,  reviving 
as  it  does  the  conjectures  and  hopes  of  forty  years  ago.  Noire,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  is  a philosopher,  not  a philologist ; a profound  believer 
in  the  destiny  of  etymology  “to  fathom  and  interpret  the  origin  and 
growth  of  that  supreme  miracle  of  creation,  the  human  reason,”  a task 
which  is,  he  assures  us,  “far  higher  in  importance  even  than  theories  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  planetary  systems”  (p.  125).  Like  Max  Muller, 
he  believes  that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man”  (p.  89). 
He  cries  out : “And  what  is  it,  after  all,  that  thus  suddenly 
stirs  the  heart  of  the  grave  student,  the  diligent  labourer  in 
the  toilsome  quarries  of  philology  [he  has  just  quoted  from  Max 
Muller’s,  Chips  from  a German  Workshop],  so  that  with  poetic 
enthusiasm,  like  Moses  looking  down  upon  the  Land  of  Promise, 
he  proclaims  to  children  and  to  children’s  children  the  advent  of 
a new,  glorious,  unimagined  era  of  intellectual  light?  How  comes 
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he  to  this  role  of  new  inspired  prophet?  It  is  because  he  knows  that 
through  these  newly  discovered  treasures,  which  his  own  labours  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  light,  men  will  be  enabled  'to  reconstruct  the 
lost  beginnings  of  our  race,’  and  to  draw  up  into  the  light  of  day,  link 
by  link,  and  century  by  century,  the  chain  which  unites  our  life  to-day 
with  the  long-forgotten  generations  of  the  past,  and  to  free  at  least  a 
portion  of  it  from  the  obscuring  debris  of  ages ; in  fact,  to  cast  new  light 
upon  the  great  riddle  of  the  world,  the  human  mind,  the  human  race 
and  its  unique  and  marvellous  destiny  upon  earth”  (pp.  80,  81).  Thus 
considered  philology  becames  not  merely  a science;  it  becomes  a cult, 
almost  a religion.  Small  wonder  that  the  Germans — Noire  speaks  of 
“etymology,  or  the  science  of  roots,”  as  "a  science  founded  and  admir- 
ably worked  out  by  German  diligence” — have  come  to  speak  of  “holy 
Science.” 

Here  lies,  we  believe,  the  fundamental  weakness  in  this  scientific 
method.  As  usually  understood  the  familiar  words  of  Pope,  “the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,”  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  words,  less  frequently  quoted,  which  immediately  precede,  “Pre- 
sume not  God  to  scan,”  contain  about  as  much  falsehood  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a poet  to  pack  into  a single  line  of  poetry.  Under  the  guise  of  a 
hypocritical  humility,  they  exalt  man  and  make  him  the  one  worthy  ob- 
ject of  study  and  contemplation.  Man  takes  the  centre  of  the  stage;  he 
becomes  indeed  the  measure  of  all  things.  To  know  him  is  to  know 
everything.  And  we  are  learning  in  these  days  that  man,  whose  kinship 
with  the  brute  has  been  assumed,  can  sink  below  the  brute;  that  man 
whose  boundless  possibilities  have  been  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops 
can  return  to  the  barbarism,  to  a worse  barbarism  than  that,  from 
which  they  tell  us  he  has  come  forth. 

Noire  sees  a wonderful  destiny  for  man ; it  is  to  come  through  know- 
ing man.  Yet  Weber  points  out  that  Noire’s  teacher,  Schopenhauer,  has 
drawn  a terrible  picture  of  the  evil  that  is  in  man — a picture  so  dark 
that  it  might  have  prepared  us  for  the  terrible  revelations  of  the  present. 

To  these  words  of  Pope — “the  proper  studj'  of  mankind  is  man” — 
which  have  become  a shibboleth  of  the  naturalistic  mind,  we  oppose 
the  words  of  Christ,  “And  this  is  life  eternal  to  know  thee  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  has  sent.”  God,  not  man,  is 
the  true  object  of  man’s  loftiest  contemplation.  And  over  the  en- 
trance to  “the  toilsome  quarries  of  philology”  in  which  Max  Miiller  and 
Geiger  and  Noire  have  labored  so  earnestly  in  their  search  after  the 
secret  of  man’s  origin,  that  secret  which  is  to  unlock  for  man  vast  and 
undreamed  possibilities,  we  set  these  simple,  yet  stupendous  words, 
“God  created  man  in  his  image”  and  “breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a living  soul.”  To  accept  this  state- 
ment is  not,  we  believe,  to  adopt  “that  indolent  philosophy  which 
refers  to  a miracle  whatever  appearances  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds  it  is  unable  to  explain”  (Dugald  Stewart,  cf.  Noire,  p.  12),  but 
to  accept  nn  the  authority  of  the  Creator  that  which  the  creature,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  expect  to  ascertain  for  himself. 
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lest  returning  as  did  the  “sons  of  the  prophets”  from  a vain  and  fruit- 
less quest,  the  philosopher  and  philologist  be  greeted  with  the  words, 
“Said  I not  unto  you  go  not?”  For  the  seeker  after  truth  who  ignores 
God  and  revelation  is  foredoomed  to  be  baffled  in  his  quest. 

Princeton.  Oswald  T.  Allis. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

History  of  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs, 
D.D.,  D.Litt.  Prepared  for  Publication  by  his  daughter,  Emilie 
Grace  Briggs,  B.D.  In  the  “Studies  in  Theology”  series.  Two 
volumes.  1916.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp. :Vol.  I, 
xii,  217;  Vol.  II,  vi,  230.  Price,  75  cents  net. 

The  substance  of  these  two  volumes,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface, 
comprises  lectures  delivered  to  a select  group  of  students  in  the  Grad- 
uate Department  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1912-1913,  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Briggs’s  life.  As  such 
they  are  more  or  less  fragmentary,  mere  outlines,  but  in  the  main  a 
very  acceptable  presentation.  Each  section  or  paragraph  is  headed  by 
a summary  in  italics  of  which  the  paragraph  is  an  extended  account, 
and  in  every  case  the  historical  unfolding  is  concise,  giving  the  chief 
information  in  regard  to  the  person  or  event  under  discussion.  Some 
readers  may  have  preferred  a single  laj-ger  volume  to  the  two  small 
ones,  though  even  this  is  a debatable  consideration.  Each  volume 
is  in  two  parts.  Volume  I covers  the  period  from  the  Apostolic  Age 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Volume  II  continues  on  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

On  the  whole  the  portraj^l  is  clear,  the  exact  nature  of  each  move- 
ment being  well  defined.  But  there  are  exceptions.  For  instance,  in 
the  reference  to  Cornelius  Jansen  (II,  150)  it  is  stated  that  his  Augus- 
tinus aroused  the  Jesuits  and  brought  on  the  Jansenist  Controversy. 
Further  down  the  author  speaks  of  Paschasius  Quesnel  being  driven 
from  France  “as  a Jansenist.”  But  not  a word  as  to  what  Jansenism 
was ! Similarl}^  one  does  not  get  any  idea  of  what  the  “Covenant 
Theology”  of  Cocceius  and  Witsius  (II,  157,  160)  was.  If  it  be  said  that 
these  are  only  outlines  for  postgraduates  and  specialists  of  the  Seminar, 
it  may  be  replied  that,  even  so,  the  purpose  of  history  is  to  inform,  and 
that  the  chief  question  about  any  historical  force  is  not  simply  who  led 
it?  but,  what  was  it? — a question  answerable  in  most  cases  by  a single 
extra  sentence. 

Occasional  statements  attract  attention ; such,  e.g.,  as : Titus  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  “we”  sections  of  Acts  (I,  51).  Beza,  not  Cal- 
vin, is  made  responsible  for  scholastic  Calvinism  (II,  130).  Melanch- 
thon,  under  the  later  influence  of  Erasmus,  is  said  to  have  become  “a 
thorough  Humanist”  (II,  no).  The  scholarship  of  the  Jesuits  is  some- 
what overstressed  (II,  136-138).  The  Reformers  are  said  to  have  been 
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succeeded  by  “lesser  men.”  Indeed,  there  is  a tendency  to  belittle  the 
scholarship  of  the  post-Reformation  period  (II,  151  ff.).  But  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  Pietism  that  saved  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  Methodism  that  saved  England  (II,  146,  166). 
It  would  doubtless  be  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  to  say  that 
it  was  Puritanism,  of  which  the  Wesleyan  movement  was  but  a phase. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Francis  Bacon  (II,  162)  should  be  1626  in- 
stead of  1629. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  volume  one  hears  the  morituri  salutamus 
of  theological  polemics.  Becoming  “discredited,”  it  has  now  been 
“well-nigh  abandoned”  (pp.  200-201).  “The  age  of  irenics  has  come” 
is  the  exultant  paean  with  which  this  study  closes ; an  age  in  which  the 
supreme  conception  of  God  and  of  all  theology  is  love,  and  “the  mod- 
em student  of  theology”  is  more  prone  to  ramble  across  the  fields  of 
Christian  Ethics,  Sociology,  Eschatology,  and  Irenics,  and  pluck  the 
flowers  and  fruits  already  mature,  than  to  dig  and  delve  into  the  subsoil 
and  strata  of  apologetic  and  polemical  Christianity.  That  this  is  a 
Ritschlian  construction  of  history,  is  of  course  evident  on  the  face  of 
it.  And  it  is  a construction  in  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  define 
terms,  and  define  them  accurately,  too.  Meanwhile,  we  are  now  learn- 
ing some  things  in  regard  to  this  subject  of  Irenics.  One  thing  is,  that 
a frank  and  fearless  polemic  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a vital 
and  permanent  irenic.  As  long  as  there  is  a human  mind  to  err,  so 
long  will  there  be  the  need  of  a philosophy  and  a theology  that  is 
honest  and  brave  enough  to  define  and  defend,  and  any  study  of 
theology  that  ignores  this  fact  will  subject  itself  to  the  indictment  of 
a superficial  intellectual  pacifism.  For  the  evangelical  Christian,  the 
apostle  Paul  settled  this  long  ago  when,  twice  in  the  same  chapter,  he 
reminded  the  Philippians  (i.  7,  16)  that  he  was  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel.  Perchance  we  have  advanced  since  then,  but  the  world  has 
not  yet  outgrown  the  day  when  a pleasing  irenic  may  involve  a pernicious 
compromise  with  positive  error. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

Phases  of  Early  Christianity.  Six  Lectures.  By  J.  Estlin  Carpen- 
ter, D.Litt.  Wilde  Reader  in  Natural  and  Comparative  Religion 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Late  Principal  of  Manchester 
College.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1916. 

In  the  series  “American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions.” 
Pp.  xvi,  449.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  Committee  on  the  “American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Reli- 
gions,” we  learn  from  their  “Announcement,”  was  organized  in  1892 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  “popular  courses  in  the  History  of  Re- 
ligions, somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  in  England.” 
They  are  to  be  given  in  various  American  cities  and  by  “the  best 
scholars  of  Europe  and  this  country.”  There  are  certain  “terms  of 
association,”  conditions  prescribed  for  each  lecturer,  and  the  eighth 
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of  these  twelve  restrictions  requires  that  “polemical  subjects,  as  well 
as  polemics  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  shall  be  positively  excluded.” 
The  course  had  a very  auspicious  beginning,  in  1894-1895,  in  Professor 
T.  W.  Rhys-Davids’s  scholarly  book  on  “Buddhism.”  The  lecturer  for 
1915  was  the  Unitarian  theologian  and  ex-pastor.  Dr.  J.  Estlin  Car- 
penter. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  chosen  a perfectly  safe  title:  “Phases  of  Early 

Christianity.  Conceivably,  one  might  write  almost  at  random  under 
such  a subject.  But  not  so  Dr.  Carpenter.  By  “early  Christianity” 
he  has  in  mind  the  century  and  a half  from  100  to  250  A.D.,  with  the 
central  theme  of  “salvation”  and  the  relation  of  early  Christianity  to 
it  (p.  xi).  So  far  from  avoiding  “polemical  subjects,”  the  author 
may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  ever  off  debatable  territorj-.  This  is  not  his 
fault,  however,  but  the  sin  of  a restriction  which  forbids  a writer  to 
debate  when  treating  of  a section  of  history  in  which  proverbial  dif- 
ferences have  always  arisen.  The  precise  relation  of  Platonism  and 
Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity,  the  question  of  how  much  Christian 
ritual  owes  to  heathen  rites  and  orgies,  the  whole  matter  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  episcopate,  these  and  other  subjects  touched  on  in  this  book 
are  certainly  polemic  themes.  Dr.  Carpenter  writes  of  them  quite 
freelj%  and  while  not  a page  or  a sentence  is  ever  marred  by  odium, 
nevertheless,  despite  Term  No.  8,  he  fearlessly  states  his  case  and 
reaches  conclusions  without  attracting  much  attention  in  the  formal 
defense  of  them. 

It  is  with  this  conclusion  that  we  are  more  particularly  concerned. 
If  we  have  read  it  correctly,  it  seems  to  say  to  us  that  early  Christian- 
ity, as  found  in  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  third,  is,  in 
its  form  and  even  content,  something  derived  from  heathen  antecedents 
and  contemporaneous  surroundings  rather  than  something  revealed  from 
God  Himself.  In  other  words,  Christianity  turns  out  to  be  a perfectly 
natural  development  rather  than  a supernatural  revelation.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  the  assumption  that  affinity 
or  similarity  argues  derivation.  Of  course  this  is  precarious  reasoning. 
We  demand  more  convincing  evidence  that  Christianity  is  a develop- 
ment out  of  heathen  superstition  than  the  mere  fact  that  Christian 
teaching  and  cultus  have  certain  apparent  affinities  with  heathenism. 
Mark  well  that  word  apparent,  too.  “All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.” 
Doctrines,  like  persons,  often  appear  similar,  whereas  careful  scrutiny 
discloses  fundamental  dissimilarities. 

To  press  more  into  detail.  The  soteriological  idea,  we  read,  is  found 
in  heathen  mythology.  There  were  @eol  '^<oTrjpe<;  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  Priapus  is  Koafiov-  Hermes  ^vas  a 

messenger  Logos,  and  interpreter,  from  God.  The  Roman  emperor 
and  the  god  Asklepios  were  also  thus  regarded.  The  birthday  of  the 
god  is  hailed  as  “the  beginning  of  glad  tidings.”  Heathenism  had  its 
gospel.  “Language  of  this  kind,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  “prepared  the 
way  for  analogous  honors  for  the  Messiah”  (p.  14.  Cf.  pp.  12,  21,  n.  3 ; 
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p.  74)-  And  he  adds  (p.  289.  Cf.  p.  329)  that  when  the  fourth  evan- 
gelist introduced  the  Christ  under  the  form  of  the  Hellenic  concep- 
tion of  the  Logos,  “a  definite  alliance”  was  established  between  Greek 
thought  and  Christian  life.  Furthermore,  the  Johannine  and  Pauline 
contrast  between  earthly  and  heavenly  is  ultimately  traceable  to  Pla- 
tonic idealism.  Then  there  is  Philo,  who,  with  his  Logos,  is  called  a 
progenitor  of  Christian  theology  (p.  304).  There  are  Gnostic  elements 
in  early  Christianity,  and  John  xvii.  3 and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  “know”  in  the  fourth  gospel  are  but  remnants  of  Gnosticism 
(p.  306).  And  the  Logos  is  incarnated,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Athanasius, 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  teach,  in  order  that  man  himself  may  be- 
come defied  (pp.  56-58,  98,  127,  n.  i;  246,  334).  As  to  ceremonies  and 
the  sacraments,  a parallel  is  found  with  the  rites  of  Mithra,  while 
Christian  baptism  was  akin  to  the  Greek  rites  of  purification  (pp.  226- 
228).  Followers  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  “table  of  the  Lord  Sera- 
pis”  (p.  259).  Devotees  feasting  with  and  on  the  deity  formed  a part 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (p.  273). 

Enough  of  these  examples  have  been  mentioned  to  show  the  ideas 
amidst  which  Christianity  of  the  century  and  a half  following  the 
apostolic  period  found  itself.  How  far  it  was  influenced  by  them,  if  at 
all,  is  the  chief  question.  That  the  Christian  teaching  of  the  first  cen- 
tury in  the  documents  of  that  century  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  an  outgrowth  of  pagan  conceptions,  is  a conclusion  we  are  not 
prepared  to  follow,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  not  made  it  clear.  What  he 
has  done  and  done  well,  is  to  marshall  out  many,  very  many  of  the 
philosophical  ideas  of  heathenism.  Platonism,  Neo-Platonism,  and 
Gnosticism,  and  show  apparent  parallels  in  Christian  teaching.  And 
these  parallels  are  important  in  any  honest  study  of  early  Christianity. 
All  we  can  say  is,  “So  far  so  good.”  The  fallacy  always  lies  near  of 
inferring  the  origin  of  one  from  the  other,  and  for  this  the  proof  is 
not  forthcoming  because  the  essential  link  on  which  the  validity  of  the 
whole  argument  hangs  is  lacking.  As  Paul  said  of  his  gospel,  it 
was  revealed,  not  borrowed. 

Here  and  there  in  this  study  one  comes  upon  an  utterance  subject 
to  revision  on  reflection.  Such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  Reformation, 
although  led  by  great  personalities,  lacked  great  thinkers  (p.  434)- 
That  no  elders  were  installed  in  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  or  Cor- 
inth, hardly  follows  from  the  unimportant  fact  that  none  are  men- 
tioned, and  that  deacons  were  seemingly  later  displaced  by  the  elders 
is  also  an  unwarranted  assumption  based  on  silence  (pp.  160,  166).  The 
alleged  lack  of  dogmatic  uniformity  in  the  New  Testament  (pp.  429- 
431)  is  an  assertion  rather  than  an  exhibition. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  episcopacy,  in  the  third  lecture, 
is  highly  satisfactory.  To  be  sure,  the  author  does  not  penetrate  it  as 
minutely  as,  for  example.  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  in  his  Historic 
Episcopate  (1910),  a book,  we  may  add  in  passing.  Dr.  Carpenter  might 
have  consulted  to  advantage,  yet  the  latter’s  treatment  of  the  high 
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Anglican  and  Roman  positions  is  eminently  sane,  and  the  lecture  is 
happily  entitled  “The  Church  as  the  Sphere  of  Salvation.” 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

For  God  and  Country.  Hymns  for  Use  in  IV ar  Time.  Edited  by 
Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.  Philadelphia;  The  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  Paper ; 8vo ; pp.  32.  Price,  10  cents ; $3.00  per 
hundred. 

This  collection  of  hymns  has  been  greatly  appreciated,  and  will  be 
widely  used  in  the  churches.  It  contains  thirty-five  selections,  and 
gives  both  words  and  music.  Three  selections  from  the  Psalter  are  ap- 
pended. The  collection  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  for  religious 
and  patriotic  services.  It  contains  a number  of  hymns  not  found  in 
other  collections,  or  in  existing  hymnals. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Paul’s  Joy  in  Christ.  Studies  in  Philippians.  By  A.  T.  Robertson, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Louisville,  Ky.  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.  1917.  Pp.  267.  $1.25  net. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  based  upon 
careful  exegesis  of  the  Greek  text  but  adapted  to  general  use.  Ref- 
erences to  the  original  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  contained  in 
footnotes,  “so  that  the  average  man  can  read  the  book  with  comfort 
without  a knowledge  of  Greek.”  Scholarship  and  sound  judgment  are 
everywhere  apparent,  and  the  spirit  is  earnest,  devout,  reverent.  The 
author  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  subject,  and  the  book  is  evi- 
dently a labor  of  love.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  clear,  though  at 
times  a succession  of  short  sentences  yields  a disjointed  and  jerky 
effect.  References  are  multiplied  without  reason,  a fault  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  volume.  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  cite  authority 
for  such  familiar  thoughts  and  phrases  as  these ; Paul  “was  not  a pros- 
elj-te  (Vincent)”  (p.  181)  ; “Paul  ‘introduces  a third  party’  (Vincent)” 
(p.  229)  ; “Christ  ‘infuses  strength’  (Vincent)  into  Paul”  (p.  256). 

TjTiographical  errors  are  few.  On  page  23  we  read  Snet.  for  Suet, 
and  on  page  113  "Oh,  love  that  will  not  let  me  go,”  for  O and  wilt. 
Which  occurs  for  while  on  page  125,  and  means  apparently  for  needs 
on  page  152.  Jesus’  words  to  the  Syrophoenician  woman  regarding 
the  children’s  bread  and  the  dogs  were  not  spoken  in  a playful  vein  (p. 
177).  Occasionally  an  awkward  sentence  occurs,  as  in  note  2 on  page 
71,  and  note  2 on  page  229.  In  the  second  of  these  instances  the  sub- 
stance as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  open  to  question: 
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“ ’EptoT(u  like  rogo  is  used  of  equals  and  a'mZ  like  peto  toward  a 
superior.” 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Hill  and  Home  Again.  By  F.  W.  Boreham. 
The  Abingdon  Press.  1917.  Pp.  274.  $1.25  net. 

This  book  comes  to  us  from  Australia.  It  is  a collection  of  essays 
short,  but  rich  in  thought,  suggestive  and  stimulating  in  an  unusual 
degree.  The  author  is  a preacher,  and  draws  largely  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture, dealing  with  it  in  a devout  and  reverent  spirit.  The  cross  is 
lifted  up,  for  “it  is  from  the  dereliction  and  darkness  of  the  Cross 
that  the  world  draws  strength  and  hope  and  the  life  that  knows  no 
ending”  (p.  39).  The  style  is  genial  and  racy,  with  many  touches  of 
quaint  humor.  The  illustrations  are  fresh  and  admirable,  culled  from 
a wide  range  of  reading  and  experience.  Altogether  it  is  a book  well 
worth  reading,  not  only  for  its  charm  of  style,  but  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  many  of  the  problems  of  life. 

On  page  166  the  words  of  Jesus  are  cited  in  the  incorrect  rendering 
of  the  authorized  version,  “If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth.”  In  the  light  of  recent  history  it  is  singular  to 
read  on  page  57;  “When  we  look  around  for  the  next  generation  of 
stalwarts,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  yielding  to  pessimism  or 
panic,  that  things  are  not  so  promising.  The  multiplication  of  popular 
pleasures  is  working  sad  havoc.  There  are  few  upon  whom  we  can 
look  with  pride  and  say  ‘these  will  be  brave’.”  It  appears  from  this 
and  other  indications  that  the  book  was  written  before  the  war. 

Princeton.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 

Underwood  of  Korea,  being  an  intimate  Record  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-one  Years 
a Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Korea.  By  his  wife, 
Lillian  H.  Underwood,  M.D.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Fleming 

H.  Revell  Co.  Pp.  350.  $1.50  net. 

If  any  one  wishes  a concrete  answer  to  Mallock’s  question.  Is  Life 
worth  living?,  he  can  find  it  in  this  interesting  biography,  written  sym- 
pathetically, of  course,  by  Mrs.  Underwood,  who  keeps  herself  in  the 
background,  but  who  was  evidently  her  husband’s  able  and  courageous 
helper  in  all  his  strenuous  labors.  Dr.  Underwood,  when  a boy,  had 
dedicated  his  life  to  foreign  missions,  and  when  his  plans  became  more 
mature  selected  India  as  his  field.  But  the  need  and  opportunities  of 
Korea,  which  was  opened  to  the  world  in  1882,  changed  this  plan.  The 
inability  of  his  own  denomination,  the  Reformed  Church  of  America, 
to  send  him  to  Korea  caused  him  to  connect  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  1884.  He  reached  Korea  in  April  1885,  having  been 
preceded  a few  months  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen.  Thus  his  life  work  covers 
the  entire  missionary  activity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  land. 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that  a large  part  of  the  success  of  this  mission 
was  due  to  his  intense  zeal,  his  unusual  ability  and  entire  consecration. 
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He  mastered  the  language  in  so  short  a time  that  in  a few  years  he  had 
translated  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  Korean,  and  in  1890  he  published  a 
Korean  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  His  evangelistic  fervor  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  one  great  purpose,  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  His  success  w’as  greatly  furthered  by  a winning  person- 
ality combined  with  sound  discretion  and  unswerving  determination. 
He  gained  the  cordial  respect  of  all  classes  of  people,  from  king  to 
peasant.  Certainly  no  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  a messenger  of 
Christ  than  is  contained  in  the  reply  of  a Korean  to  others,  who  saw 
Dr.  Underw'ood  hurriung  before  dawn  to  the  hospital  during  a cholera 
epidemic  and  asked:  , “Who  is  this  foreigner  rushing  through  the 
streets  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  haste?  Why,  that  is  the  Jesus  man, 
who  works  day  and  night  caring  for  the  sick,  because  he  loves  us  so.” 
He  seems  never  to  have  had  his  hands  so  full  of  work  that  he  could 
not  do  something  more.  This  is  not  uncommon,  and  yet  one  wonders 
at  the  range  of  his  activities.  When  he  had  determined  to  start  a 
Christian  paper,  he  had  already  been,  according  »to  his  biographer, 
“physician,  professor,  lecturer,  bishop,  carpenter,  plumber,  bodyguard 
to  the  king  and  diplomatist,  all  for  Christ,  so  why  not  editor  also?” 
The  last  report  to  the  Board  of  Dr.  Undenvood’s  work,  made  by  his 
son  shortly  before  his  death,  says:  “During  the  past  year  Dr.  Under- 
wood has  been  President  of  the  Union  College,  where  he  taught 
psj’chology,  philosophy  and  ethics ; President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  this  Association;  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Korean  Religious  Tract  Society; 
President  of  the  Pierson  Memorial  Bible  School;  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  evangelistic  campaign  in  Seoul ; Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Bible  Revision  . . . pastor  of  the  Sai  Mun  An  church; 
has  charge  of  the  west  district  with  thirty-six  Christian  groups,”  etc. 
That  reads  like  a full  day’s  work  for  any  man.  It  seems  within 
bounds  to  say  that  Dr.  Underwood  will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
foreign  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Presbji:erian  Church.  He  delivered 
the  Students’  Lectures  on  Foreign  Missions  in  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1908,  on  Korea’s  Challenge  to  the  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  Under- 
w’ood’s  book  is  a distinct  addition  to  the  literature  of  missions.  A 
perusal  of  it  should  convince  anyone  of  at  least  three  things : the  need 
of  foreign  missions,  the  value  of  foreign  missions  and  the  rewards  of 
foreign  missions. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 

Nadere  Taelichting  op  het  Program  van  de  Anti-revolutionaire  Partij. 
Door  Dr.  A.  Kuyper.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok.  [Published  in  parts,  of 
which  five  have  now  appeared.] 

Dr.  Kuyper,  for  over  a generation  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Dutch 
Calvinists,  is  now  having  published  a commentary  upon  the  program  of 
the  Dutch  Calvinistic,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Anti-revolu- 
tionary Party.  Of  this  important  work  five  monthly  numbers  have 
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already  appeared.  The  work  will  be  complete  in  sixteen  numbers,  or  in 
two  volumes  of  over  five  hundred  pages  each.  It  is  a work  of  charac- 
teristically Dutch  thoroughness,  worthy  of  the  great  scholar-statesman  so 
highly  esteemed  and  honored  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Two  spe- 
cial reasons  urge  its  introduction  here.  First  because  a substantial 
book  in  the  Dutch  language  certainly  needs  an  introduction  to  American 
readers,  if  it  is  to  be  read  here  at  all.  But  mainly  because — apart  from 
its  intrinsic  value  for  those  few  who  are  likely  to  give  it  careful  perusal 
—it  contains  a wealth  of  discussion  on  points  which  our  modernists’ 
applied  Christianity”  views  and  treats  wrongly.  This  Calvinistic  pro- 
gram deals  with  Christianity  in  action,  and  is  also  therefore  applied 
Christianit}'.  But  it  is  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  Reformed  faith.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
these  old-time  principles  are  sounder,  and  “work  better”  than  the  many 
nostrums  which  modernists  have  proposed  as  panaceas  for  present  day 
society. 

^Vhen  Groen  van  Prinsterer  died  in  1876,  Dr.  Kuyper  became  the 
political  leader  of  the  Anti-revolutionary  party,  and  published  in  1879 
under  the  title  0ns  Program  a statement  of  the  political  principles  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith.  This  work  is  known  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Netherlands  as  the  working  outline  of  the  political 
principles  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists.  The  present  work  is  an  enlargement 
of  0ns  program,  elucidating  and  explaining  more  adequately  the  sig- 
nificance, aims  and  political  confession  of  the  Anti-revolutionary  party; 
in  short  a “closer  interpretation”  (nadere  twlichting) . In  it  Dr.  Kuy- 
per as  statesman  sets  his  political  views  by  the  side  of  bis  theological 
or  rather  gives  his  theology  political  expression.  What  he  is  striving 
after  is  a theologically  and  politically  mature  nation,  well  grounded 
and  even  steeped  in  the  faith.  Calvinism  has  not  only  a theological,  but 
also  decidedly  a political  side.  Just  as  Paul  in  Corinth  and  in  Rome, 
so  the  Sixteenth-century  Calvinists  felt  it  in  Holland.  Religion  and 
politics  cannot  be  divorced,  and  wherever  the  Reformed  confession  has 
been  revived  political  activities  have  also  awakened.  A Calvinistic  people 
cannot  content  itself  with  edifying  exhortation,  but  desires  to  under- 
stand and  apply  to  life  the  worldview  (levens  en  wereldbeschouwing) 
outlined  in  God’s  Holy  Writ.  We  need  perhaps  especially  in  America 
more  theological  insight.  More  of  precisely  the  much  belabored 
“dogmas”  would  notably  clarify  the  atmosphere.  Emotional  appeals 
are  incapable  of  controlling  our  social  life  for  Christ;  they  prove 
failures,  even  as  corrective  forces,  when  things  have  gone  wrong.  We 
need  “disciplined  hearts.”  The  church  is  here  too  of  course  an  organ 
of  righteousness,  but  oh,  the  lack  of  power,  when  the  whole  man  is  not 
under  the  sway  of  Christian  obedience ! “Society”  threatens  to  secular- 
ize our  weak,  half-hearted  Christian  communities,  instead  of  the 
Christian  spirit  transforming  and  Christianizing  Society. 

Dr.  Kuyper  has  set  himself  as  political  leader  firmly  against  the 
Zeitgeist  which  does  not  recognize  Divine  Authority.  He  has  kept  the 
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plain  people  (kleyne  luyden)  grounded  in  theology,  holding  up  the 
Holland  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  when  political  greatness  was 
founded  on  the  Calvinistic  faith.  It  was  the  same  in  Scotland  under 
Knox ; in  America  under  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  But  the  spiritual 
greatness  of  these  periods  is  not  often  made  the  object  of  imitation. 
The  modernist  on  the  contrary  spurns  their  narrow,  antiquated  notions, 
which  he  could  not  possibly  accept  as  his  Weltanschauung.  Similarly  in 
the  days  of  Paul  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  despised  the  writ- 
tings  of  the  man  of  Tarsus,  “unto  the  Jews  a stumbling  block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness.”  Yet,  after  nearly  twenty  centuries  his  letter  to 
the  Romans  is  moulding  life  as  none  of  their  proud  philosophies.  . . . 
Dr.  Kuyper’s  extensive  labors,  in  brilliant  exposition  of  the  Reformed 
theology  have  preserved  theological  insight,  and  even  in  many  quarters 
stemmed  the  tide  of  modernism  in  Holland.  And  he  his  proved  himself 
a good  organizer,  and  able  leader.  When  in  the  beginning  of  his  career 
the  leadership  of  his  party  fell  to  him,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  only  a 
small  minority,  in  opposition  to  the  overwhelmingly  liberal  government. 
He  brooked  no  compromise  of  principle,  but  gathered  all  the  Calvinis- 
tic believers  together  in  a splendid  isolation.  ‘‘In  het  isolement  is  onse 
kracht"  was  his  motto  (our  strength  lies  in  keeping  to  ourselves). 
He  founded  for  his  party  schools  with  the  Bible,  because  the  liberal 
government  maintained  only  a neutral  school  into  which  Christian  teach- 
ing and  Biblical  instruction  were  not  admitted.  He  also  founded  the 
Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  Slowly  and  surely  he  trained  all  the 
forces  of  the  .\nti-revolutionary  party  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  lib- 
eralized Netherlands,  till  finally  he  drove  the  liberals  out  of  power  by  a 
political  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  which  had  the  same  in- 
terest in  maintaining  parochial  schools  instead  of  sending  the  children  to 
the  colorless,  neutral  ones.  Thus  Dr.  Kujq>er  led  his  much  maligned 
“pious”  followers  to  victory  over  the  “cultured”  liberals,  an  achievement 
recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  great.  His  small  minority 
passed  from  the  opposition  into  control  of  the  ship  of  state.  {“Kuyper 
deed  zyne  kleyne  luyden  verhuizen  uit  de  sfeer  der  oppositie  naar  den 
bewindshoek.’’) 

For  over  a generation  he  edited  the  Standaard,  the  leading  daily  of  the 
Anti-revolutionary  party.  His  best  known  theological  works  are : The 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Het  'werk  van  den  Heiligen  Geest)  and 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Sacred  Theology  (Encyclopedie  der  Heilige 
Godgeleerdheid)  which  have  been  translated  into  English,  the  first  by 
Rev.  J.  Henry  de  Vries,  and  the  latter  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  DeVries 
Others  equally  important  which  have  not  yet  been  translated  into  English 
are  his  E Voto  Dordraceno,  De  Gemeene  Gratie  (On  Common  Grace). 
Besides  these  he  has  written  also  a very  large  number  of  exegetical, 
homiletical  and  theological  works  of  high  value.  On  his  visit  to 
America  he  delivered  at  Princeton  the  Stone  lectures  on  Calvinism. 
Princeton  University  conferred  upon  him  a doctor’s  degree  honoris 
causa,  as  did  also  the  Universit}'  of  Louvain.  So  much  for  his  per- 
sonality. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  Commentary  upon  our  Program  Dr.  Kuyper 
treats  of  the  political  principles  of  the  Anti-revolutionary  party.  The 
life  of  a nation  is  of  course  never  wholly  enclosed  within  the  circle  of 
the  law,  but  every  nation  is  under  law.  He  sets  out  to  discuss  at 
length  these  legal  relations,  emphasizing  throughout  that  all  legal 
authority  is  of  God.  “The  authority  of  law  (Recht),”  he  says,  “is  the 
result  of  a power  which  inaugurates  or  maintains  orderly  relations  in 
society.”  Dr.  Wiegand  elucidates  the  idea  of  law  (Recht)  very  well 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  word  Recht  is  related  to  the  Latin, 
rectus  from  regere  which  calls  up  the  idea  of  rule,  (compare  also; 
regieren,  Richter,  etc.).  The  idea  of  Right  stands  along  with  the  other 
equally  independent  ideas  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  The 
law  of  Right  (Recht),  however,  concerns  the  significance  of  the 
relations  between  God  and  man  as  well  as  those  among  men  in  society. 
These  relations  are  ordained  by  God,  and  not  instituted  by  man.  Thus 
the  law  of  Right  (Recht)  functions  with  divine  authority  as  the  insti- 
tution which  maintains  these  right  relations  as  to  God  and  among  men 
in  society.  The  human  mind  reacts  by  an  innate  sense  upon  the  law  of 
right  and  wrong.  Knowledge  of  the  law  refers  to  the  written  law  of 
specific  nations,  in  definite  times,  concerning  concrete  cases,  and  relates 
also  closely  to  the  laws  of  custom,  but  at  all  times  the  source  of  the  law 
of  right  is  in  God.  Human  nature,  historic  development  and  philosophic 
endeavor  never  suffice  to  clothe  the  operative  law  of  right  among  us 
with  that  authority  which  evidently  belongs  to  it.  It  remains  ever  as  in 
Romans  xiii,  i : “Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God ; the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.” 

God  as  creator,  also  established  and  regulates  all  the  relations  of  his 
creation.  In  nature  He  maintains  these  relations  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
among  men  in  societary  development  by  the  laws  of  right  (Recht). 
But  He  is  always  the  sole  source  of  right. 

Human  dispensation  of  the  law  of  right  is  the  servant  of  morality 
and  piety.  Law  is  rendered  necessary  through  sin.  Without  sin  the 
law  of  right  would  not  have  appeared  as  an  outward  command.  Now 
the  law  always  remains  a will  imposed  upon  us  from  without,  whilst 
morality  and  piety  arise  spontaneously  within  ourselves.  In  common 
grace  the  law  functions  with  its  restraints  to  maintain  God’s  right 
relations  among  men.  Human  dispensation  of  law  is  of  necessity  always 
limited,  external  and  enforced,  whereas  God’s  demands  in  the  moral 
sphere  are  all-inclusive,  inner  and  free.  Out  of  the  uniform  behavior 
of  people  crystallize  the  laws  of  custom.  Habits  and  usages  prevail, 
and  become  regular  custom.  Established  laws  of  custom  are  gradually 
precipitated  into  positive  law.  Similarly  function  even  prevailing 
manners  and  forms  of  intercourse  in  the  incipient  fabric  of  what  later 
becomes  regulative  law  and  morals  in  society.  Dr.  Kuyper  touches  but 
slightly  upon  this  genetic  phase  of  law,  which,  however,  has  been  im- 
mensely enriched  in  recent  years,  since  psychology  has  taken  a social 
turn.  He  finds  occasion  here — totally  unlike  the  conclusions  which 
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usually  go  with  these  explanations — ^to  emphasize  that  the  social  fabric 
in  its  smallest  details  of  human  activity  in  society  always  operates 
under  God,  is  still  of  God,  and  its  laws  therefore  God-appointed. 

.\mong  those  who  admit  that  God  is  the  sole  source  of  right  there  is  no 
unanimitj"  regarding  the  modus  quo  of  the  revelation  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  right.  Dr.  Ku3’per,  while  recognizing  that  this  knowledge  is 
also  communicated  through  the  ordinary  natural  intermediary,  through 
general  inspiration  and  life’s  experience,  insists  on  the  miraculous 
here  as  well  He  affirms : “The  regeneration  of  anyone  personally,  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  whole  human  race,  in  con- 
junction with  prophecy  and  direct  revelation  are  and  remain  for  us  the 
indispensable  facts,  that  can  lead  us  to  die  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
right  as  this  is  in  God,  and  from  God  comes  over  to  us.”  He  recog- 
nizes, however,  freely,  that  common  grace  (Gcmecne  Gratie)  not  special 
grace  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  right  “\Ve  must  acknowledge 
that  the  fabric  of  law'  is  raised  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from  nature  and 
histoiy  and  the  science  of  nations  outside  of  Israel,”  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  time  when  men  have  lived  in  society  the  innate  sense  of  right 
has  operated  in  man,  and  though  this  sense  of  right  did  not  create  the 
rule  of  right  for  the  relations  in  human  society,  it  is  through  it  that  the 
resulting  laws  have  received  subjectivel}'  their  character  of  right, 

God’s  claims  upon  us  personally  are  of  an  inner  nattue,  they  touch 
the  conscience,  rule  our  morality,  and  in  the  soul-life  of  man  God’s 
right  is  readily  acknowledged,  but  it  should  also  ever  be  remembered 
that  it  is  God’s  right  to  ordain  man  to  live  in  human  society  under 
law,  and  that  the  laws  of  societj'  therefore  should  not  merely  be  recog- 
nized because  of  their  constraints  and  penalties.  Our  innate  sense  of 
right  should  recognize  the  law  of  right  as  obtaining  in  our  midst.  A 
people  ranks  highest  in  the  sense  of  right  when  it  respects  the  laws, 
which  are  in  force  over  them,  as  divine  ordinances,  and  honors  and 
obej's  them  consequentlj'  for  God’s  sake,  .\mong  the  Presbiderians  in 
England  this  high  standpoint  existed  once  for  a short  time.  Their 
motto  was  then  as  in  I John  3 •/  > that  doeth  righteousness  is 

righteous,  even  as  he  (‘Christ)  is  righteous.”  This  is  a far  cry  indeed, 
from  the  prevailing  viewpoint. 

Dr.  Kujq)er  emphasizes  that  our  verj'  instincts  are  ordered  to  func- 
tion in  God’s  plan.  The  instinct  of  right  operates  on  the  sense  of  right 
in  the  universal  order  under  w'hich  God  purposed  that  man  should  live. 
He  concludes  that  all  positive  law%  all  inquiry  into  right  and  wrong 
and  all  knowledge  of  right  therefore  ever  is  preceded  by  instincts  of 
right  pure  and  simple,  which  our  innate  sense  of  right  immediately 
differentiates  as  right  and  wrong.  This  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  has  been  gradually  led  into  a conscious  knowledge  between  right 
and  wrong. 

When  Dr.  Kuyper  proceeds  to  treat  the  establishment  of  the  relations 
of  right  and  order  he  finds  his  authoritj'  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  rejects 
resolutelv  all  modem  theories.  For  him  the  significant  words;  -\nd  the 
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earth  was  without  form  and  void ; and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,” 
determines  that  subsequent  creation  and  creaturely  order  are  and  re- 
main subject  to  God.  Man  thus  placed  in  this  cosmic  order  owes 
duties  not  only  to  himself,  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man,  but  to 
animals,  and  even  to  inanimate  nature  as  well. 

Dr.  Kuyper  reviews  from  the  Calvinistic  standpoint  the  different 
theories  of  the  ideal  state  (Rechtstaat)  advanced  by  Gneist  {Der  Recht- 
staat)  and  Bluntschli  (Allgemeine  Staatslehre)  ; as  well  as  the  advocacy 
of  pacificism,  .of  feminism  and  other  modern  views,  always  insisting  that 
it  should  forever  be  remembered,  that  the  relations  wherein  we  find 
ourselves  are  not  of  our  own  making,  but  ordained  by  God.  It  is 
characteristic  also  of  his  treatment  of  all  these  views  that  Dr.  Kuyper 
approaches  them  always  from  the  standpoint  of  man  ruined  by  the 
fall.  Man’s  psychic  life  is  broken.  Even  his  conscience  is  not  a normal 
thing.  Man  in  society  is  under  the  same  curse  of  sin.  Government  and 
authority  exist  simply  to  temper  man’s  sinful  tendencies  in  society. 
(Article  XXXVI  Confession  of  Reformed  Church.)  This  does  away 
with  all  modem  dreams  of  a natural  perfection  evolving  out  of  man’s 
ruined  state  either  for  individual  or  state. 

Whether  we  fully  agree  with  the  author  or  not,  to  follow  his  discus- 
sions will  certainly  prove  wholesome  and  instructive.  It  would  be 
wholesome  reading  for  theorizers,  but  it  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
Christian  statesmen,  politicians  and  lawyers. 

A.  V.  C.  P.  Huizinga. 

Thompson,  Conn. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Higher  Living.  By  Smith  Baker,  M.D.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
& Company.  Cloth;  8vo;  pp.  404.  Price,  $1.75  net. 

This  is  not  a treatise  on  the  “higher  life,”  the  “victorious  life,”  or 
“the  spirit  filled  life”;  it  does  not  exploit  the  “Oxford  Conference”  or 
the  “Keswick  Convention” ; nor  does  it  deal  with  “complete  sanctifica- 
tion,” or  any  special  phase  of  Christian  experience;  in  fact,  this  is 
not  a Christian  book,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  abused  word;  no  sug- 
gestion is  made  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a divine  Lord  and  Savior;  no 
stress  is  laid  upon  revealed  religion;  no  mention  is  made  of  Christ- 
tian  doctrine.  “Higher  living”  according  to  the  author  is  simply  sensi- 
ble, normal,  sane  living,  and  so,  successful  and  happy  living,  or  to 
use  his  own  words:  “That  kind  of  intelligent  cultivation  which  shall 
manifest  progressively  a more  comprehensive  respect  for  every  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  human  being,  whether  bodily,  mental,  or 
spiritual,  and  shall  intelligently  further  the  best  interests  of  all  these 
together,  and  in  every  way  feasible  at  the  time.”  He  begins  with 
emphasizing  eugenics  and  the  right  of  every  being  to  have  the  best 
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possible  parentage.  He  discusses  the  care  of  infants  and  the  training 
of  children ; and  adds  chapters  on  adolescence,  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, marriage  and  divorce,  the  home,  old  age,  immortality.  The 
positions  taken  are  usually  safe  and  the  suggestions  wise.  The  author 
shows  a knowledge  of  the  human  body,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
human  nature.  This  is  a book  for  parents,  as  it  emphasizes  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  their  needs  of  wisdom ; yet  it  is  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  other  readers,  as  it  aims  to  win  mankind  from  follies  and 
from  sins,  and  to  show  how  simple  and  pleasant  the  better  way  is, 
and  how  it  leads  inevitably  to  happiness,  and  to  health  of  body  and 
mind  and  spirit. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Church  Monthly,  New  York,  July:  J.  G.  Hammarskold, 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the  World  War;  Hamilton  Schuyler,  Re- 
ligion and  the  Church  after  the  War;  Charles  Fiske,  Religious  Use 
of  the  Imagination ; Frank  L.  Vernon,  Restoring  the  Balance ; Henry 
S.  Whitehead,  Cheer  Up  Philosophy;  Chauncy  B.  Tinker,  Heart  of 
Our  Religion;  Fleming  James,  The  Indispensableness  of  Bible  Study; 
Clarence  A.  Manning,  Russian  Sects.  The  Same,  August:  Edward 
W.  Osborne,  Love  and  Hate ; Bernard  I.  Bell,  Religion  at  a Naval 
Training  Station;  J.  G.  H.  Barry,  The  Lutheran  Reformation  up  to 
Date;  Ralph  A.  Cram,  The  Sacramental  Principle  and  the  Future; 
A.  Parker  Curtiss,  A Parish  Priest  in  a Small  Town;  Henry  Smart, 
Burial  of  the  Dead;  Frederick  C.  Grant,  Peter  Sat  by  the  Fire.  The 
Same,  September:  The  Church:  The  Report  of  a Misgiving;  Fred- 

erick J.  Kinsman,  The  War  and  Democracy;  Vida  D.  Scudder,  How 
Draw  Workingmen  to  the  Church?;  Francis  J.  Hall,  Problem  of 
Christian  Unity;  Mrs.  Harlan  Cleveland,  Some  Objections  to  the  Ad- 
vent Call ; George  W.  Lincoln,  Ernest  Psichari ; A.  Parker  Curtiss, 
A Seventeenth  Century  Penitent. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  July:  Andrew  E.  Harvey, 
Martin  Luther  in  the  Estimate  of  Modem  Historians;  M.  Sprengling, 
The  Aramaic  Papyri  of  Elephantine  in  English ; A.  Cunton  Watson, 
Primary  Problem  for  an  Empirical  Theology  (ii)  ; James  W.  Thomp- 
son, Church  and  State  in  Medieval  Germany  (iii);  Elmer  T.  Merrill, 
On  “Clement  of  Rome’’. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  July:  Philip  S.  Moxom,  Place  of  Force 
in  Social  Development;  Edward  N.  Harris,  Is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  Homiletically  Defensible?  Ch.arles  W.  Super,  Pan-German- 
ism; Its  Methods  and  Fruits;  David  F.  Estes,  The  Divine  Immanence; 
George  F.  Herrick,  The  Apocalypse  a Drama ; John  Feli.x,  Catholic 
and  Scientific. 

Catholic  Historical  Review,  Washington,  July:  J.  B.  Culemans, 
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Catholic  Explorers  and  Pioneers  of  Illinois;  Edwin  Ryan,  Diocesan 
Organization  in  the  Spanish  Colonies;  Frederick  J.  Zwierlein,  New 
Netherland  Intolerance;  A Partial  List  of  the  Catholic  Press  in  the 
United  States;  The  National  Catholic  War  Council. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  J.  H.  Skrine,  League  of 
Nations  and  a League  of  Churches;  E.  W.  Watson,  Annals  of  a 
Country  Parish;  Clement  F.  Rogers,  Pastoral  Theology  and  Art; 
Arthur  C.  Headlam,  Recent  Work  on  the  Gospels;  W.  Lockton,  The 
Eucharistic  Prayer;  W.  Lockton,  Proposed  South  African  Liturgy; 
Roland  Allen,  A Layman’s  View  of  Foreign  Missions;  A.  C.  Head- 
lam, Ancient  Coinage. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  September;  J.  Riviere,  Concern- 
ing the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  W.  P.  DuBose,  The  Demand  for  the 
Simple  Gospel ; C.  C.  J.  Webb,  Christianity  as  the  Climax  of  Religious 
Development;  W.  L.  Bevan,  Some  Gladstone  Friendships;  Michael 
Ilinsky,  a Free  Church;  Georges  Goyau,  The  Church  of  France  dur- 
ing the  War;  J.  W.  Buckham,  The  enlarging  Place  of  Christ  in 
Modern  Thought;  J.  deZwaan,  Some  Aspects  of  the  New  Testament 
Claim  for  Jesus;  H.  C.  Ackerman,  Place  of  Faith  in  Psychology; 
Willard  L.  Sperry,  The  Will  to  Fellowship. 

East  & West,  London,  July:  Eugene  Stock,  The  Faith  and  Order 
Movement;  A.  M.  Knight,  Missionary  Training  Colleges;  S.  Pearce 
Carey,  William  Carey,  Pioneer  Missionary;  J.  C.  Winslow,  An  Indian 
Christian  Poet;  F.  S.  Hollis,  Prayer-Book  Revision  in  Borneo;  A. 

• Hetherick,  Native  African  Ministry;  W.  H.  Hallowes,  The  Train- 
ing of  African  Clergy. 

Expositor,  Landon,  June : G.  H.  Box,  Scribes  and  Sadducees  in  the 
New  Testament;  Maurice  Jones,  St.  Paul  and  the  Angels;  Vacher 
Burch,  A Forgotten  Conception  of  Prayer;  T.  H.  Robinson,  The 
Johannine  Element  in  the  Third  Gospel;  F.  R.  Tennant,  Eternity; 
H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  The  Lost  Conclusion  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel.  The 
Same,  July:  Rendel  Harris,  The  New  Song  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Alfred  Dale,  Origen  on  “Our  Daily  Bread’’;  James  Stalker,  Studies 
in  Conversion : Synesius  of  Cyrene ; F.  R.  Tennant,  Human  Personal- 
ity and  Individuality;  G.  H.  Box,  Scribes  and  Sadducees  in  the  New 
Testament ; N.  MacNicol,  The  Hindu  Ideal  of  a Holy  Life. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  June:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition; 

William  A.  Shedd,  Some  Principles  of  Missionary  Work;  Percy  J. 
Heawood,  Some  Aspects  of  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament;  R.  L. 
Marshall,  The  Isolation  of  the  Jew.  The  Same,  July:  Notes  of  Re- 
cent Exposition ; W.  Ernest  Evill,  The  Faithful  Sayings ; W.  M. 
Rankin,  Judging;  John  Edwards,  Preaching  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury.— Up-to-dateness;  Raynor  Winterbotham,  ‘Are  they  Few  that  be 
Saved?’.  The  Same,  August:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition;  P.  A. 

Gordon  Clark,  Rutherford  in  Aberdeen,  The  Record  of  a Religious 
Struggle;  H.  H.  B.  Ayles,  The  Credibility  of  the  Fourth  Gospel;  John 
Bretherton,  Is  the  Weather  a Legitimate  Subject  for  Prayer? 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  July:  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
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Anabaptists  and  Minor  Sects  in  the  Reformation;  Woodbridge  Riley, 
Early  Free-Thinking  Societies  in  America;  John  W.  Buckham,  The 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  and  Theological  Progress ; David  G.  Lyon,  Re- 
cent Excavations  at  Babylon;  William  J.  Wilson,  The  Unity  of  the 
Aramaic  Acts. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  July;  Ralph  B.  Perry, 
What  do  we  Mean  by  Democrac}-?;  William  E.  Dodd,  The  Struggle 
for  Democracy  in  the  United  States;  John  P.  Frey,  The  Ideals  in  the 
American  Labor  Movement;  Ch.arles  A.  Ell  wood.  Democracy  and 
Social  Conditions  in  the  United  States;  Nahum  W.  Goldstein,  Birth 
Control  as  a Socio-Economic  Panacea;  Benoy  K.  Sarkar,  Futurism  of 
Young  Asia;  Marg.vret  Joltsdain,  Air  Raid  Reprisals  and  Starvation 
by  Blockade. 

Interpreter,  London,  July:  J.  E.  Mercer,  Symbolism;  A.  F.  Kirk- 
patrick, The  Hope  of  Israel;  H.  J.  D.  Astley,  Mythology  of  the 
Psalms;  A.  W.  F.  Blunt,  Theology  and  Prayer;  Herbert  A.  Watson, 
Meaning  of  the  Word  “Soul”. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  July:  E.  M.aguire,  Facts  and 

Theories  of  Life;  John  A.  Ryan,  Social  Justice — A Rejoinder; 
Thomas  Roche,  The  Rule  of  St  Columbanus;  J.  Byrne  O’Connell, 
Berkeley,  The  Irish  Idealist. 

Journal  of  Negro  History,  Lancaster,  July:  Ivan  E.  McDougal, 

Slavery  in  Kentucky. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Cath- 
olic Church  of  the  Future;  W.  F.  Lofthouse,  The  Cinderella  of  the 
Nations ; Edw.ard  Grubb,  Divdne  Providence ; R.  W.  G.  Hunter, 
Cicero’s  Last  Stand  for  Roman  Liberty;  J.  Alfred  Faulkner,  The 
Eiarl}-  Church  and  Economic  Questions;  A.  T.  Burbridge,  Caves,  Pits, 
and  Sheol;  St.  Nihal  Singh,  The  Changed  Situation  in  the  East. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  July:  C.  M.  J.vcobs,  The 

Church  and  the  War;  John  C.  M.vttes,  The  Misuse  of  History  and 
a Recent  Example;  Address  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Jacobs  at  Minneapolis; 
Theodore  E.  Schmauk,  An  Illuminating  Article  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France;  Theodore  E.  Schm.vuk,  National  Will  and  Tragedy;  John 
A.  W.  H.aas,  Gruber’s  Creation  “Ex  Nihilo” ; H.  Offerm.-vnn,  Person- 
ality of  the  Apostle  Paul;  Theodore  C.  Decker,  Luther’s  Theory  of 
the  Right  of  Temporal  Authorities  to  Reform  the  Church. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettj'sburg,  July:  Jeremiah  Zimmerm.vn,  The 
Lord’s  Supper;  Edwun  H.  Delk,  An  Interpretation  of  the  War;  John 
A.  F-Vulkner,  The  First  Protestant  Systematic  Theolog)’^;  David  H. 
Bauslin,  The  .Alleged  “Historic  Episcopate”;  J.  A.  Singmaster,  Cur- 
rent Theological  Thought. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  July- August:  W.  F.  McDowell,  The 
Church  in  a World  at  War;  J.  M.  Dixon,  Tennyson  and  Treitschke: — 
A Spiritual  Forecast ; Robert  E.  Zeigler,  Our  Lost  Leader ; George  F. 
Mellen,  John  Hay — Litteratur;  T.  J.  Scott,  Our  Dumb  Fellow  Citi- 
«ens;  Osc.ar  Kuhns,  The  Renaissance;  Charles  E.  Locke,  The  New 
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Day;  W.  L.  Stidger,  “That  Morning”;  Paul  Hutchinson,  A New 
Basis  for  Treason;  S.  R.  Reno,  Untraversed  Continents. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  July:  A Universe  of 
Consciousness;  H.  W.  Magoun,  Historical  Perspective  in  Criticism; 
W.  H.  Nelson,  Francis  Bacon:  a New  Appraisement;  J.  A.  Faulkner, 
The  Johannine  Question;  James  Atkin,  Balaam:  The  Man  in  the 
Prophet;  E.  W.  Pell,  What  is  the  Matter  with  the  World?;  W.  S. 
Hendricks,  Sects  of  the  Early  Church;  L.  G.  Johnson,  Have  Christ 
and  the  Gospel  Failed?;  W.  Harrison,  Saint  Paul  and  the  Vagabond 
Slave;  G.  F.  Mellen,  Sidelights  on  Andrew  Jackson;  E.  P.  Parham, 
The  Fight  for  Religious  Ordinances;  G.  W.  Alexander,  Motion  Pic- 
tures and  the  Motion  Picture  Theater;  Roscoe  Nunn,  Will  T.  Hale: — 
Poet,  Editor,  Historian ; James  Crutchfield,  The  Religion  of  Russia. 

Monist,  Chicago,  July:  William  B.  Smith,  Mors  Mortis;  James 
H.  Hyslop,  Predicaments  in  Philosophy;  Eugenio  Rignano,  The 
School  of  To-Morrow;  Victor  Delbos,  Conceptions  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy:  Edward  Lawrence,  Prayer: — Its  Origin,  Meaning,  and 
Ethical  Significance;  James  Lindsay,  Rationalism  and  Voluntarism; 
L.  K.  Hirshberg,  Things  Are  not  Always  What  they  Seem;  Henry  B. 
Smith,  On  the  Construction  of  a Non- Aristotelian  Logic;  Chas.  P.  R. 
Macaulay,  Logic  in  Numbers. 

Moslem  World,  New  York,  July:  Robert  Williams,  Mosque  of  Ibn 
Tulun;  Howard  A.  Walter,  Lahore  as  a Moslem  Center;  George  E. 
White,  Some  Non-Conforming  Turks;  J.  Tackle,  Approach  to  Mos- 
lem Mysticism ; Mohammedan  Conception  of  Saintship ; Edwin  F. 
Frease,  North  African  Mission  in  War  Time;  Islam  in  French  Indo- 
China;  H.  E.  N.  Hayes,  Serpent  Worship  and  Islam  in  Egypt;  George 
E.  King,  The  Borden  Memorial  Hospital  in  China ; A.  T.  Upson,  What 
Style  of  Language  for  our  Literature;  H.  Karl  W.  Kumm,  The  Sudan 
United  Mission  and  Islam. 

Reformed  Church  Review,  Lancaster,  July:  William  C.  Schaeffer, 
The  New  Commandment;  Leonard  H.  Leh,  The  Church  and  the  New 
Dawn ; George  W.  Richards,  The  Distinctive  Contributions  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  to  the  World  Evangelization;  Paul  B. 
Rupp,  “Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary”; 
David  M.  Steele,  “Who  is  Worthy  to  Open  the  Book  and  to  Loose 
the  Seals  Thereof  ?”  Henry  Gekeler,  The  Ministry  and  Sociology ; 
C.  N.  Heller,  American  and  Russian  Relations ; H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  Hiram  King,  The  Church  in  its  Fun- 
damentals. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  July:  P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ  and  Christ  our  Christianity;  P.  T.  Hale,  Psychology 
of  Denominationalism ; W.  P.  Wilks,  Has  the  Church  Failed?;  W.  E. 
Henry,  The  Vail  Lifted;  A.  L.  Vail,  The  Genealogy  of  a Child  of 
God ; J.  M.  Arnette,  The  Challenge  of  the  Country  Church ; Wiluam 
W.  Everts,  The  Bible  and  the  Amama  Documents;  W.  T.  Whitley, 
Bunyan’s  Imprisonment;  A Legal  Study:  John  R.  Sampey,  Have  the 
Angels  Disappeared  from  the  Earth? 
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Southwestern  Journal  of  Theology,  Fort  Worth,  July:  John  T. 
Christian,  The  Great  Revival ; Henry  C.  Marie,  Current  Unbelief : 
Its  Root  and  Remedy  (iii)  ; J.  B.  Gambrell,  Evangelism  and  Our 
Denominational  Boards;  I.  J.  Van  Ness,  The  Sunday  School  Board 
and  World  Evangelism;  B.  A.  Copass,  The  Evangelistic  Call  of  the 
Army;  Alvin  Swindell,  Music  as  Considered  by  a Pastor;  T.  P. 
Stafford,  If  I Were  Beginning  My  Ministry  Again;  C.  B.  Williams, 
The  Gospel  According  to  Paul;  J.  M.  Price,  Seminary  Life. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  July:  O.  E.  Buchholz,  Review 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Durant;  William  T.  Hanzsche,  Marxian 
Socialism,  Its  Theory,  Its  Features,  Its  Contact  with  the  Bible;  J.  J. 
Murray,  First  Principles  of  a Theistic  Faith;  S.  K.  Phillips,  Democ- 
racy among  the  Hebrews;  Herbert  S.  Turner,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eter- 
nal Logos;  Leighton  Stuart,  China  since  the  Revolution. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  July:  Arthur  Henderson,  A New  In- 
ternational Order;  Rear  Admiral  Chester,  The  True  Story  of  the 
Flag;  William  E.  Hocking,  Personal  Problems  of  the  Soldier;  Major 
General  Greene,  The  Channel  Tunnel;  Hendrik  W.  van  Loon,  Hol- 
land’s War  Policy;  Meredith  Nicholson,  The  Cheerful  Breakfast 
Table;  Horatio  Parker,  Out  Taste  in  Music;  Jeanette  M.^rks,  Drugs 
and  Genius;  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees,  The  Mobilization  of  American 
Women;  George  M.  Harper,  Grandpere  and  his  Family;  E.  J.  Dillon, 
Illusions  of  the  Belligerents. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Giugno:  Romolo  Murri,  Gl’Italiani  e la  liberta 

religiosa  nel  secolo  xvii;  Raffaele  Corso,  Deus  pluvius;  Paolo  Tucci, 
La  guerra  e la  pace  nel  pensiero  di  Lutero ; Mario  Rossi,  Esperienze 
religiose  contemporanee. 

Gereformeerd  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  Baarn,  Mei:  F.  W.  Gro- 

sheide.  Lets  over  de  Glossolalie;  J.  C.  Rullmann,  Kroniek.  The  Same, 
Juni:  S.  Greijdanus,  Onzes  Heilands  doop  door  Johannes;  A.  H. 

De  Hartog,  Ingezonden.  The  Same,  Juli.  Recensien. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Mai-Septembre : Henri 

Lammens,  Les  Juifs  de  la  Mecque  a la  veille  de  I’Hegire;  Gustav 
Bardy,  L’Eglise  d’Antioche  de  260-272;  Marc  Dubruel,  Un  episode 
de  I’histoire  de  I’Bglise  de  Franceau  xvii'  siecle:  Nicholas  Pavilion, 
eveque  d’Alet,  et  Etienne  de  Caulet,  eveque  de  Pamiers. — iii.  Le  Jan- 
senieme  des  eveques  d’Alet  et  de  Pamiers. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lausanne,  Avril-Juillet: 
Lucien  Gautier,  L’Ancien  Testament  et  les  circonstances  actuelles; 
Karl  Marti,  La  Reformation  et  les  prophetes  d’IsraU ; Emile  Dou- 
mergue,  Calvin  et  la  Pologne;  Paul  Wernle,  Les  Freres  moraves 
en  Suisse  romande  au  xviii'  si^le;  Alois  Fornerod,  Henri  Vuilleu- 
mier,  Sa  personnalite. 

• Errata 

P.  281,  1.  15  read  H30  instead  of  r»D. 

P.  490,  1.  .20  read  Dni3N  instead  of  DrT'2N. 
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